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The Mystic Sea. 


BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR. 


THE smell of the sea in my nostrils, 
The sound of the sea in mine ears; 

The touch of the spray on my burning face 
Like the mist of reluctant tears. 


The blue of the sky above me, 
The green of the waves beneath; 

The sun flashing down ona gray-white sail 
Like a scimitar from its sheath. 


And ever the breaking billows, 
And ever the rocks, disdain; 

And ever a thrill in mine inmost heart 
That my reason cannot explain. 


So I say to my heart, ‘‘ Be silent, 
The mystery of time is here; 
Death’s way will be plain when we fathom the main, 
And the secret of life be clear.’’ 
Dayton, O. 





An Epitaph. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


IMPERIAL was the palace of his life; 
With metiory you may roam its chambers yet. 


Here was the throne-room of his intellect, 

Sumptuous for purple tapestries; and here 

The aerial domed hall of his eloquence; 

And here the innumerous-alcoved library 

Of his vast erudition; and here drowsed 
~The rosy and many-mirrored lair of all 

His fine poetic visions; and here gleamed 

The sanctum of his heartiest friendships, fair 

With clustering lights, heaped fruit, and ruddy wine; 

And here, august and sculptural, abode 

The shrine of his white honor. Oh, in truth, 

Imperial was the palace of his life! 


Yet memory, if you will, may lead you past 
The cobwebbed gloom of yonder bolted door, 
And show you there the assassinated shape 
Of Charity. Long since he smote her dead, 
And hid her thus, to molder through the years 
In that dark haunt, once beautiful, but now 
Dolorous with mildewed garniture—sole blot 
On this the imperial palace of his life. 

New York Ciry, 


The Greek Defeat in Thessaly. 


BY RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


GREECE is to-day passing an Easter of agony. Just 
what happened on Good Friday on the border near 
Larissa is not yet known in detail to the Athenian 
public; but enough is known to make it clear that 
after a fierce battle the Greek army at six o’clock in 
the evening yielded to the mass of its antagonists, be- 
ginning a retreat which in the course of the night, 
when the soldier on a retreat loses in some degree 
fear of his neighbor's opinion, became hasty if not 
disorderly, and falling back to Pharsala left Larissa 
with its fourteen thousand inhabitants to its fate. 

The paschal lamb, on which even the poorest 
Greek breaks his long and rigid fast with joy which 
is born with him, has to-day a bitter taste; and the 
civilized world will show something of this bitterness 
over atriumph of barbarism. The blow has fallen 
suddenly. Ever since the declaration of war by 
Turkey, a week ago,the prospects of Greece seemed to 
be growing brighter. In Epirus the Turks were 
thrown back from before Arta; Prevesa was bom- 
barded by the Greek fleet, and the army had ad- 
vanced nearly to Joannina. The Turkish bases of 
supplies both on the east and on the west had been 
bombarded by the Greek fleet, their communications 
threatened, and their case made to look desperate. 
The Greek army in front of Larissa had apparently 


held its é6wn, taking and losing positions alternately, 
fighting continuously, one may almost say day and 
night. Those who had expected to see the Turks appear 
victorious from the outset said, ‘‘It really looks as if 
the Greeks might win.” The successful defense in 
Thessaly, it appeared, would in a few days insure the 
successful offensive in Epirus. 

On Good Friday, returning forthe necessary Easter 
pause from the excavations at Corinth on my bicycle 
in an exaltation of spirit, with my usual boy com- 
panion, I exchanged greetings everywhere with the 
people, who were in the same exaltation of spirit. 
They had sons and brothers in the war; but the war 
was going on well; and tho they loved the absent 
ones, their main thought was for the fatherland and 
the faith. Their wish for a ‘‘ blessed Easter,’’ coming 
with unusual fervor from their lips, seemed like a 
benediction as we passed along. ‘To think that on 
this dear people the blow was at that very time fall- 
ing! 

Around Mati, a little village near the border, the 
Turks began at noon a determined attack. The 
Greeks, worn out with continuous fighting while the 
Turks brought up reserves, and largely outnumbered, 
had to give ground. The Greek artillery, which has 
worked wonders in the whole campaign, could not 
stem the tide of battalions. Northern Thessaly had 
to be abandoned. The Turkish general, Edhem 
Pasha, had boasted that he would drink his coffee in 
Larissa on Easter, and the way was laid open for him 
todoit. The fate of Larissa is hard. The army 
naturally took possession of the railroad to Volo for 
the transportation of so much of its supplies as it 
couldsave.. Women and children were compelled to 
go off with the rest of the citizens on foot, like sheep, 
with the loss of everything. As Volo cannot hold 
them all, boats are begged for to take a part of them 
to Chalkis. The feeling of security with which these 
people remained so long within ten miles of the lines 
of battle is almost inconceivable. 

The great question now is whether we have the be- 
ginning of the end. Many think so, especially the 
foreigners who expected the first clash of heavy bat- 
talions to show the superiority of the Turks. But it 
is worth noting that the Government does not yet de- 
spair, and, while sending re-enforcements, talks of 
carrying on the war to the bitterend. The true an- 
swer to the question depends on a factor with which 
we in Athens are not yet able to reckon, and that is 
the present morale of the beaten army. That it suf- 
fered considerable losses in its forced retreat after 
hard fighting and closely followed by the splendid 
Turkish cavalry is taken for granted; but that there 
are in line at Pharsala over forty thousand men, who 
can presently be raised to fifty thousand by re-enforce- 
ments sent to-day, seems equally certain. If they are 
allowed three or four days’ rest, and a little meat, be- 
sides the plain bread which they have so long lived 
on, they may yet win on the historic battle-field. 

Men in whose strategic judgment one would ordi- 
narily trust, expressed, three months ago, the view that 
the line of Pharsala was the proper one to take, and 
that the war in Thessaly ought to begin with the 
abandonment of Larissa. But can this line be made 
a successful base of operation by a defeated army? It 
all depends on the question whether the defeated 
army is also a demoralized army. Probably the 
Turks will again offer battle within three or four days, 
and we shall then be raised above questions and hy- 
potheses. 

It is singular how the Government has withheld in- 
formation from the people. We learn to-night for the 
first time that the Turks have not yet entered Larissa, 
apparently not comprehending how a fortified town 
could be abandoned without a battle, and suspecting 
some trick. European papers of last Wednesday, it 
is now discovered, reported Turnavos as already taken 


in a fierce battle, in which Greeks and Turks fought 
like tigers, the Greek positions being carried at the 
point of the bayonet, eight hundred men and twelve 
cannon being captured in the hand-to-hand combat. 
Apropos of this roundabout way of getting the news 
from Thessaly, an Athenian paper of this evening 
asks with indignation: ‘Is it possible then that only 
we in Athens fail to get any information. How did 
ali this happen ?” 

Some of the journals of lower tone are filled with 
crimination and abuse of the leaders, especially of the 
Crown Prince, who is Commander-in-Chief of the 
army in Thessaly. But the better journals advocate 
a strong rally on the ground that the god of war is 
fickle (érepoadxge), and that one defeat, even if a signal 
one, does not make a war. 

Atuens, April 25th, 1897. 


My American Friends. 


REMINISCENCES OF LOWELL AND HOLMES. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 





Dean oF CANTERBURY. 

THERE were two eminent Americans whom | 
should have greatly liked to know who were dead be- 
fore I visited America. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson I never saw. He is known 
to me solely by his brilliant Essays, his poetry, the 
interesting records of his intercourse with Carlyle, 
and the careful appreciation of his genius by Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold. Perhaps this appreciation—delivered 
as a lecture in America—was less warm than the 
Americans would have desired. On delivering it at 
New York, Mr.. Arnold apologized for expressing 
himself frankly, even if his estimate seemed inade- 
quate. Hetold me that the great orator, Wendell 
Phillips, was present on this occasion, and in propos- 
inga vote of thanks to the lecturer used the striking 
expression: ‘‘Mr. Arnold has not the least need to 
apologize for speaking exactly as he feels. One must 
toe the line even if the chips fly in one's face.”’ 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow I did once meet, on 
the occasion of his visit to England. It was at the 
great dinner given in his honor at the Langham Hotel. 
At that dinner Mr. Gladstone was present, and the 
Duke of Argyll, and Admiral Farragut, and many 
illustrious Englishmen and Americans. I was then a 
young man, and do not know to what circumstance I 
owed the honor ofan invitation. There wereto have 
been no speeches; chiefly, I believe, because Long- 
fellow—in that respect like Robert Browning, but un- 
like the majority of his countrymen—felt insuperable 
difficulties in ever making a speech. But as Mr, 

Gladstone was. present, the desire of many to hear 
him got the better of the rule, and he proposed Long- 
fellow’s health. The menu card had photographs of 
Longfellow and his home, and quotations from his 
poems. It was very interesting, and I suppose I still 
possess it ‘‘somewhere, if one knew but where.”’ I 
remember that I sat next to a near kinsman of the 
poet, who told me many interesting particulars about 
him. It is pleasant to me to know that tho I was 
never introduced to the venerable poet, he spoke very 
kindly about me to common friends, and once ex- 
pressed his pleasure at a gift of dried leaves from his 
garden, sent me by a lady who knew us both—leaves 
of every hue of purple and gold and crimson, during 
a season when, in America, autumn had, with un- 
usual splendor, folded 
“his jeweled arms 
Around the dying year.” 

My acquaintance with the witty and vivacious 
‘«* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table ’’—Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—was begun in a most interesting way. 
When my sermons on ‘Eternal Hope” were pub- 
lished, they fell into the poet’s hands, They ex- 
pressed, and as he thought demonstrated, a view of 
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which he had always been profoundly convinced, but 
which—at that time, tho it is different now—was 
thought heretical in America, except among Uni- 


versalists. After reading my book he sent me this 


interesting letter: 
‘*296 BEACON STREET, BosTON, 
May 30th, 1883. 

‘* My dear Sir:—I have been so much interested in 
your recent Essay ‘Eternal Hope,’ that I wish to ac- 
knowledge my obligation in some way. 

‘*It is a cruel fashion of doing so to send you a 
pamphlet to burden your table, but as you refer re- 
peatedly to Jonathan Edwards you may possibly spare 
five minutes to look over an article which I contributed 
not very long ago to one of our periodicals. 

“*The title of your book was and is worth more than 
the contents of most theological volumes. It was iike 
the touch of one string of a heavenly harp which prom- 
ises a celestial melody. With great respect, I am, 

‘** Very truly yours, 
‘*OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs.”’ 


The pamphlet which he sent me was a very elo- 
quent and interesting paper of his on Jonathan Ed- 
wards, written with that inimitable grace which 
marked so many of his prose writings no less than his 
poetry. Afterward, when I met him in America, he 
told me that in writing to me, an entire stranger at 
that time, he had broken a rule of his life, which had 
been xever to write to any one whom he did not per- 
sonally know. r 

I first met him at Boston, at a small but most inter- 
esting dinner of the very select-literary society in that 
city, known as The Saturday Club. I went with 
Phillips Brooks, and both O. W. Holmes, his son 
Judge Holmes, Mr. Lowell, Mr. Winthrop, and other 
distinguished men, were present. I sat next to Mr. 
Holmes, and found his conversation most interesting. 
He talked a great deal about Walt Whitman. He 
seemed to think that he had been greatly overesti- 
mated, and, tho he had sent a subscription to relieve 
his poverty, vehemently disapproved of some passages 
in his ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.”’ 

When he visited England, in 1886, I saw him on 
several occasions, which he has kindly mentioned in 
his ‘‘Our Hundred Days in Europe.’’ I lunched 
with him at the Speaker’s—Viscount Peel’s; and he 
dined with us at a very pleasant party, at which the 
gucsts were Sir John and Lady Millais, Professor Tyn- 
dall, Sir John and Lady Lubbock, the American Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Phelps, the Dean of Westminster, 
Sir W. Overend and Mrs. Priestley, and others. I 
had the great pleasure of showing him and _ his 
daughter, Mrs. Sargent, over Westminster Abbey. 
He was an old man, and his diminutive figure per- 
haps showed that he could never have had great 
physical strength. It is a fatiguing thing to go over 
the Abbey, and he undoubtedly felt tired, and was 
glad to get back to my house fora cup of tea. But 
he has recorded the intense pleasure the visit 
gave hit, and he told me that he thought 
those two hours ‘‘in the great Temple of Silence 
and Reconciliation’ were among the most interest- 
ing he had ever spent. He mentions also the curious 
fact that we are often more struck by little things 
than bygreat. ‘‘ Amidst the imposing recollections 
of the ancient edifice,’’ he writes ‘‘one impressed me 
in the inverse ratio of its importance. The Archdea- 
con pointed out the little holes on the stones [of the 
cloister benches] where the boys of the choir [he 
should have said ‘‘ of the Monastic School’’] used to 
play marbles before America was discovered probably 
—centuries before, it may be. It is a strangely im- 
pressive glimpse of a living past, like the graffiti of 
Pompeii.” 

When my dear son, Cyril Lytton Farrar, died at 
Peking, at the age of twenty-one, Mr. Holmes wrote 
for me the beautiful quatrain which is carved on his 
memorial tablet in St. Margaret’s: 

“ Afar he sleeps whose name is graven here 

Where loving hearts his early doom deplore; 
Youth, promise, virtue, all that made him dear 
Heaven lent, earth borrowed, sorrowing to restore.”’ 
I never knew Mr. J. R. Lowell so intimately as I 
knew O. W. Holmes; but when he was the American 
Ambassador I frequently met him both at public and 
private dinners. I also met him at the Saturday 
Club at Boston. I heard not a few of those brilliant 
little after-dinner speeches, in which he was always 
singularly happy. When the Coleridge bust was un- 
veiled at Westminster Abbey, he gave the address, in 


. the Chapter House, not far from the spot where his 


own memorial was soon to be placed.. There is some 
quality about the human voice which causes peculiar 
intonations of it to linger for years ii the memory; 
and J shall never forget the sort of vivid picture 





which he called up before my imagination as he 
quoted Coleridge’s beautiful description of a very 
common scene: 
‘* Beneath yon birch, with silver bark, 
And boughs so pendulous and fair, 
The brook falls scattered down the rock, 
And all is mossy there.’’ 

I have often talked with Mr. Lowell about literary 
subjects; but his conversations have not impressed 
themselves on my recollection. When the fine west win- 
dow to Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ the Father of the United 
States,’’ was given to me by Americans to commemo- 
rate the fact that the headless body of that brilliant 
explorer lies buried in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, I 
chose Mr. Lowell (who was then the American Am- 
bassador) as the fittest poet to write the memorial 
quatrain. I sent him at the same time the’four lines 
which Lord Tennyson had written for me to be en- 
graved under the window which the printers of Lon- 
don presented to me in memory of the first great Eng- 
lish printer, who lies buried in the same church. I 
give Mr. Lowell’s lines: 

“ The New World’s sons, from England’s breasts we drew 
Such milk as bids remember whence we came; 
Proud of her past wherefrom our Future grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s fame.”’ 

Mr. Lowell was present at the sermon which I 
preached after the unveiling of the window. I had 
occasion in the discourse to mention his name and 
quote his lines. He was sitting just under me in the 
Speaker’s pew, and told me afterward, when he 
lunched with us, that to hear himself spoken of as I 
had done made him as nervous as an M.P. might be 
supposed to be when he is ‘‘named”’ by the Speaker 
in the House of Commons ! 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


Beer for College Boys. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 





Ir is probable that there was never a period in our 
history when our colleges were so much discussed as 
now. Tales of college life, descriptions of college 
grounds and buildings, attendance upon college 
games, subscriptions for college funds and endow- 
ments, these are everywhere. This is only an addi- 
tional proof that the prevailing element in our social 
and intellectual life is the college element. In the 
main, this is for good. Most of the articles written 
for college men and upon college themes are whole- 
some; but occasionally something occurs in print 
about them which might better be unsaid. 

In a certain description of college life, written by 
a college graduate and likely to be widely read, oc- 
curs a quoted plea by a clergyman for a_ club for col- 
lege instructors which should have in its outfit, among 
other things, a well-furnished wine cellar. Further 
on, the writer of the article himself indirectly de- 
plores, in cautious language, but with an unmistak- 
able spirit, that the students of a certain great uni- 
versity should be obliged to travel a considerable dis- 
tance in order to obtain beer. 

Now most of us have not observed any lack of beer 
and like intoxicants among our college students. Our 
complaint, like that of a certain estimable lady who 
made herself unpleasantly notorious by her strong 
language upon the subject, has been that there is 
already too much strong drink taken by our college 
boys. Who would dream that a supposably thought- 
fuland cultivated man would dare to imply in print 
that there is not beer enough, ready to hand, for our 
college students? 

Young men cannot, asa rule, drink so much beer 
or wine or whisky as older men. Intoxication comes 
to young brains sooner than to older ones. Long 
practice can render some heads almost proof against 
bewilderment by alcohol. Others never get so strong 
that a small glass of distilled liquor or a compara- 
tively small one of beer does not upset them. The 
redoubtable Oscar Wilde is said to beable to ‘‘ carry” 
more liquor than any foreigner who ever visited our 
shores. Admirable man! 

Of course, the distinguished university graduate 
who thus indirectly urges the propriety of more beer 
for our college boys, does not wish it for those (who 
exist by the score) who cannot drink two glasses of 
beer without stumbling in their talk and their walk. 
Even for the vaunted sake of conviviality and good 
fellowship, he would not have our streets fuller than 
they now are of men whose wits are clouded with too 
much beer. Oh no; he wants it for those naturally 
strong-headed or accustomed to wine on the home 
table; who are already sure that they can ‘‘carry”’ 

all they may care to drink. But these are compara- 
tively few among these innocent youths, Then he 
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must wish to ‘‘toughen ’’ the othersso that they can 
‘‘carry’’ more. A proud day it will be for that 
mother who learns that her son can outdrink all the 
sons of her friends, his classmates. He can ‘‘lay all 
the rest under the table.’’ How glad she will be that 
she sent him to a college where so lofty an accom- 
plishment can be acquired! 

But, seriously, why not relegate the sort of good- 
fellowship which can be bought only with the pipe 
and the beermug, to the slums where it belongs? 
Our educated girls find happiness and elevating 
friendships without smoking and drinking. Why do 
our boys need them any more? You say they have 
more energy, more animal spirits. We doubt it; but 
grant it for the sake of the argument. Even then, 
you will admit that men have far more extensive 
athletics, in which to work off their energies, and 
more strength with which they have been provided 
in order to govern their stronger propensities. When 
will they have a more favorable time for the cultiva- 
tion of self-control than during their college course ? 
But does the present standard of college ‘‘ fun,” espe- 
cially when re-enforced by such suggestions as those 
of the eminent authority now under consideration, 
tend to establish such self-control? Why should we 
‘lick the boots” of foreign universities? Why not 
take gratefully their sound learning and their exact 
science, while refusing to accept their Middle-Age cus- 
toms of loathsome drunkenness and dissipation, 
which have been handed down from one generation 
to another until we foolishly forget that they need 
not be inseparable from college life ? 

The whole world agrees that if drinkers would be 
moderate there would be no harm in their practice; 
but even among older winebibbers the proportion of 
moderate partakers is small. When a dozen or more 
young fellows are together in a college room, laugh- 
ing, singing, telling stories, is not each.one likely to 
scorn the counting of glasses, and likely to yield to 
the hospitable urging of the comrade who. ‘‘ treats ’’? 
What influence is there to encourage self-control and 
moderation? Little enough. 

The public opinion in our great universities is as- 
serted by thoughtful students to be. already far too 
lax in regard to the matter of drinking. Few are 
strong enough to withstand the pressure to ‘‘take a 
glass of beer” —‘‘No harm; do you good”; ‘‘ Don’t 
be aclam.’’ Young men who go from homes where 
wine and beer are not used learn that their parents 
are ‘‘narrow’’ and ‘‘ bigoted,” and that beer is really 
a good thing—‘‘so much better than whisky or bran- 
dy, you know ’’—a fact which no one denies. Pro- 
fessor So-and-So goes into a saloon whenever he is 
thirsty and orders beer. Sometimes he asks a favor- 
ite pupil to go with him. Beer must be all right. 

But the ‘‘favorite pupil’’ does not stop at beer. 
He finds the exhilaration of stronger fluids agreeable 
when he is ‘‘run down’”’ and has lost sleep. In every 
college class there is a considerable percentage who 
leave their a/ma mater confirmed inebriates. A much 
larger percentage have developed a marked tendency 
that way. Her influence should have been for all that 
is austerely pure and lofty ; but for bread she has 
given them stones and worse. 

The ‘‘pipe and the flowing bowl’’ are terms of 
mirth and jollity. We sing the songs which extol 
them, songs inspired by an earlier, a ruder and, we 
believe, a wickeder day; and then we laugh when we 
should be-stern and grave and silent. Most of us be- 
lieve that college boys should let pipes and bowls 
severely alone. We believe that thev could have ex- 
uberant happiness and loyal friendships without 
them. We believe that unconfined joy does not con- 
sist in smoking strong pipes and cigars and in emp- 
tying glass after glass of beer into the stomach until 
the brain reels and nausea ensues. We do not be- 
lieve that such practices help to 

‘drive out the beast, 
And make the ape and tiger die ”’ 
in men. Then why do we not live up to our beliefs? 
Why do we weakly continue to indorse medieval 
ideals? 

Dear friends, when a writer of standing virtually 
affirms in areputable magazine that our college boys 
have not beer enough ready to hand, we had better 
wake up. Has he heard the nightly—not occasional, 
but nightly—screams of boys frenzied with drink, 
which make the streets of New Haven and Cambridge 
and other college towns ring? They ring the knells 
of the breaking hearts of mothers and the destruction 
of souls. 

The man’s words sound trivial as you read them, 
but they are not trivial; they are quivering with the 
issues of life and death. 








And these words are not a plea for Puritanism. 
They are not even a plea for religion or Christianity. 
They area simple plea in the interest of civilization. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


A City without Saloons. 


BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


On the first day of May, with children’s festivals, 
public meetings and religious services, the people of 
Cambridge, Mass., held a unique jubilee. ; 

The day marked the completion of ten full years 
without a licensed saloon. In December, 1886, act- 
ing under the Local Option Law, which submits this 
question to the people at each city election, Cam- 
bridge voted not to allow the licensing of saloons. At 
ten successive elections since, this decision has been 
reaffirmed; and as the license year begins May rst, 
that date this year marked the completion of the first 
decade of closedsaloons. 

Cambridge is a city of 85,000 people. Cities of 
equal size, in some gust of popular indignation, have 
been carried against the saloons. Worcester, Lowell, 
Fall River and Atlanta, Ga., are instances of such 

* cities. But the gust of indignation has always spent 
itself. No other city of equal size has ever been car- 
ried for ‘‘No-license’’ in two years in succession. 
That which makes the position of Cambridge unique 
is that the No-license policy has prevailed there at 
eleven successive elections. © 

What has brought about this condition of things in 
Cambridge? And what are the practical workings 
of ten years of closed saloons which are thought 
worth commemorating by a public jubilee? These are 
questions which I shall endeavor briefly to answer. 

Prior to 1886, Cambridge had voted for five years, 
from the passage of the local option law, for license. 
With her accustomed conservatism, she fully tested 
that system before undertaking a change. The sa- 
loons became every year more arrogant. They were 
contemptuous of the law. Their influence was domi- 
nant at the City Hall. In 1885, the vote against 
License which had been cast rather as a protest than 
with any expectation of practical results, increased 
ominously and the license majority of 1,100 the year 
before was cut down one-half. In the summer of 1886, 
two things happened which set people to thinking 
more than before upon the question. There were two 
saloon murders, in one of which the saloon keeper 
was the murderer. Then the board of aldermen af- 
fronted public sentiment by licensing a saloon on 
Kirkland Street, near Harvard University, in one of 
the best residential districts. 

When the campaign approached, a public meeting 
was Called at which a Citizens’ No-license Committee 
was appointed, representing each ward. Each year 
since the same committee has been reappointed, with 
some changes or enlargements; and each year a Min- 
isters’ Committee has co-operated. The Citizens’ 
Committee has conducted the political campaign; 
the Ministers’ Committee has arranged meetings in 
the churches. 

In 1886 none of the four local papers were in sympa- 
thy with the movement. The Citizens’ Committee im- 
mediately started a paper of its own, called the Frozen 
Truth, which was sent by mail to all the names on the 
voting list—eleven or twelve thousand in all. The 
contents of the paper were as described in the title. 
The paper did not touch the general question of tem- 
perance but printed information as to what was being 
done in Cambridge. It gave a list of saloon keepers 
and their bondsmen; and it gave a map showing how 
the aldermen had planted saloons all around the 
schoolhouses. This plain speaking aroused atten- 
tion. When election day came there was a majori- 
ty of 566 for No-license. 

The leaders in the movement were wise enough to 
see that this was not the end of the fight, but the be- 
ginning. They proceeded promptly to organize a 
Law Enforcement Association with more than a thou- 
sand members, not to make prosecutions but to 
strengthen and aid the authorities in enforcing the 
law. In place of the customary pressure on the side 
of How-not-to-do-it, the Association substituted a 
strong and wholesome pressure on the side of How- 
to-do-it. 

The liquor saloons did not close. They expected 
to reverse the result the next December, and to bridge 
over somehow the interval between May and Decem- 

ber. The next campaign was a spirited one. Experi- 

enced political campaigners declared that no political 
party had ever done more thorough work than was 
done by the No-license committee. It opened head- 
quarters, and employed clerks and canyassers, It 
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made a complete house-to-house canvass of the voters. 
It ran barges to carry its voters to be registered. It 
naturalized voters. It printed and distributed two 
numbers of the Frozen Truth, together with various 
rallying circulars. It manned every polling place 
with workers and carriages. The remarkable result 
was that the total vote was nearly three thousand 
larger than the preceding year, but the increase was 
split exactly in two and the majority for No-license 
was the same as before. The local saloon interests, 
liberally supported as they were by the wholesale and 
brewing interests of Boston, were handsomely beaten 
in the desperate fight which they had made for exist- 
ence. They had fireworks in readiness for their ex- 
pected victory; but instead, the church bells were 
rung. 

Several general principles have been kept in mind 
in all of the campaigns. There has been no confu- 
sion of the main issue with anything else. As a com- 
mittee the No-license organization has had nothing to 
do with parties or candidates. There has been no waste 
of strength in idle controversies. The No-license 
workers have expended none of their ammunition on 
each other. There has been no vituperation. Peo- 
ple who did not approve of No-license were not call- 
ed names, but were invited to study the results of the 
system. There has been no attention paid to politi- 
cal differences. Republicans, Democrats, Prohibi- 
tionists and Independents have worked together har- 
moniously. Nor has there been any regard to reli- 
gious differences. Two-thirds of the committee, per- 
haps, are Protestants; the others are Catholics. But 
all have worked together. Catholic priests and Prot- 
estant clergymen sit on the same platform; the annu- 
al ministers’ appeal for No-license is written by a 
Catholic priest and signed by every Protestant pastor 
in the city, and by nine priests representing four out 
of five of the Catholic parishes. The platform is 
made broad enough to hold every man of whatever 
faith or politics or general theories or personal prac- 
tice in the matter of temperance, who simply does not 
want the saloon back in Cambridge. 

But the chief reason for the continuance and 
growth of No-license sentiment in Cambridge is the 
demonstrated advantage of the system. There were 
the usual objections at the beginning; that the city 
could not afford to do without the license fees; that 
as much liquor would be sold under No-license as 
under License; that local trade would suffer, and that 
the law could not be enforced. Every one of these 
objections has been refuted by experience. If all 
moral considerations are ruled out, it is possible to 
prove the advantage of No-license in Cambridge on 
the hard basis of dollars and cents. For ten years, 
up to 1886, Cambridge was under License, half of the 
time under a general law and half of the time under 
local option. Here is a chance to compare ten years 
of License with ten years of No-license. Let us see 
what the figures are. From 1876 to 1886 the valua- 
tion of Cambridge dropped from $62,000,000 in round 
numbers to $59,000,000. In the next ten years it rose 
to $83,000,000. Here isa loss of $3,000,000 in the 
License decade, and a gain of $24,000,000 in the No- 
license decade. If this fact stood alone it would be 
highly significant; but it does not stand alone. In 
the ten License years the average annual gain in pop- 
ulation was 1,182; in the ten No-license years it has 
been 2,195. In the first decade there were 151 new 
houses built annually; the average the second decade 
has been 332. The city gets annually in taxes on the 
increased valuation of the city under No-license three 
or four times as much as it would get from license 
fees, if it called the saloons back. 

During the ten years of License the Cambridge sav- 
ings banks made a net gain of $155.333 each year in 
deposits. During the ten No-license years the annual 
net gain has been $366,654. This gain, as an analysis 
of the returns shows, has been chiefly in small depos- 
its of fifty dollars or less. In East Cambridge, the 
principal manufacturing section of the city, the depos- 
its last year were four times as large as in the last year 
of License. . 

The anticipated injury to local trade has not been 
experienced, altho Boston with all its stores is only a 
bridge-length away. Two years ago 257 Cambridge 
merchants, in all departments of business, signed a 
public appeal declaring that No-license had benefited 
the material interests of the city, and expressing a 
hope for its continuance. 

As to the effect upon the public order: the Chief of 
Police and the three police captains agree in bearing 
witness to the improved condition of the streets, and 
the falling off in drunkenness and crimes incident to 
drunkenness, The chief states that 75 per cent, of 
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the arrests for drunkenness are made on the bridges 
or the street cars, and are of persons who bought 
their liquor in Boston. 

We had last June a celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the incorporation of Cambridge as a city. 
The finest feature of that celebration was not the bril- 
liant trades display, nor the division made up of the 
Harvard boys, nor the parade of the Manual Training 
School, nor the gathering together of 7,000 schcol 
children; it was the spectacle of 85,000 people keep- 
ing holiday, and from sunrise to sunset not a drunken 
man visible anywhere. 

This is why the supplemental celebration just held 
seemed appropriate; as an expression of gratitude to 
Almighty God, and as a testimony to the world of 
what may be done in suppressing the saloon evil, even 
in cities of considerable population, when the move- 
ment in that direction is characterized by resolute 
purpose and a sanctified common sense. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Meadow Music. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE tenderest flute-note to be heard in May or 
June, outside of the woods where the thrushes sing, 
is blown by the meadow lark, about as often, per- 
haps, as a perfect musical effect demands. Far off 
or near by it sounds the same, or if softened when 
the distance is very great, it yet loses not a shade of 
its quality. The carrying power is mysterious, sug- 
gesting a very flat and even trajectory, like that of a 
small long-range projectile. 

Our Western clover fields and timothy meadows 
are the meadow lark’s delight for nesting places, 
while like other starlings he feeds in company with 
our cattle on the blue-grass pasture lands and prairie 
flats. You may know him, even at a great distance, 
by the burnished gold of his breast upon which a 
crescent shield of black shows distinctly. Nearer, 
the mottled brown and black on his wings and back, 
somewhat like a quail’s coat, can be seen, while he 
jerks his short tail; meantime, if he has seen you, he 
exclaims: ‘‘ Tzit-z-zt!’’ 

But that exclamation is not a part of his song; it is 
rather meant to give notice of flight; you must not 
approach nearer, if you would like to study him there 
in the short grass. If you stand stilla while to let 
him know that you are not going to shoot him, pres- 
ently he will try his syrinx with two Greek words— 
éap, Gepeia—‘* spring, summer,” fluted so sweetly that 
it goes through your mind with the effect of both 
fragrance and music. It is a leisurely phrase, bril- 
liant as a dandelion bloom, delicate as gossamer, pure 
as dew—‘‘e-ar thereia !’’ spring, summer! 

The meadow lark’s flight is unlike that of any other 
bird. Springing from the ground, with a suddenness 
almost equal to a quail’s, but with very little noise, 
the bird rises at a steep angle, until it is ten or fifteen 
feet high, then it goes level, with rhythmical jerks of 
its wings by which its motion is made curiously ec- 
centric. A few wing-strokes spasmodically rapid are 
followed by a short, level, sailing flight, then another 
spasm, another sail, and so on, until at length, usu- 
ally not more than a hundred vards distant, the bird 
curves to left or right and goes lightly down again 
into the grass. It has a way of turning its head to 
this side and that while flying which gives it an air 
of supreme, leisurely indifference to the details of the 
business in hand (or in wing, should I say ?), that is, 
the business of escaping danger from behind. 
coon has much the same inattentive look when wash- 
ing a morsel of food ina water puddle. He never 
once glances at what he is doing. 

When our meadow lark is building its nest it is so 
watchful and wary that one has great trouble observ- 
ing its methods of work. The nest is set upon the 
ground in the grass; but the little builder hides it 
with consummate art by arching stems and blades 
over it, not only covering it, but forming a tunnel- 
like gallery in front of it, sometimes long and wind- 
ing. Built almost wholly of dry grass stems, the cup 
of the nest is in the shape of an old-fashioned brick 
oven, and its workmanship is excellent. While the 
building is going on both the male and female labor 
alike, running about on the ground gathering materi- 
als. They rarely carry these from very far, and I 
have never seen them flying with a load of straws in 
the bill, as arboreal birds do. Whenever it is possible 
they run along under the grass, thus completely hid- 
ing their movements, save that you may see the blades 
shake where they pass. 

From the vantage ground of an old straw-pile in 
the middle of a mixed timothy and clover meadow | 
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studied a-pair of larks to good effect with an opera 
glass. I had been shooting at killdees on a wet plot 
until, with a tired bow-arm, I had tumbled upon the 
straw to laze a while. The birds presently attracted 
my attention by flashing their gold breasts out of the 
grtass-tufts. They were very busy, and probably had 
not seen me; at all events, they looked happy and 
were in a great hurry. 

The nest was in a timothy tuft, its base slightly 
above the general level of the ground, its top over- 
arched with woven grass-stems. What the birds 
were doing when I discovered them proved very in- 
teresting. I lay there in the sunshine watching them 
for two hours while they plucked up fine grass roots, 
long and flexible, with which they deftly bound 
together straws and long timothy leaves, building the 
archway in front of their house, gallery fashion, so low 
that they had to stoop to go in. 

There was an old sugar tree stump near by, rotten 
and covered with white fungi. Here came a golden- 
winged woodpecker in search of food. He lit on top, 
then gradually hopped tail-foremost down the side-to 
the ground; but he had scarcely reached the grass 
when one of the larks pounced upon him with great 
fury, driving him away. The same treatment was 
given to a field sparrow, to a dove, and to a pair of 
grackles. It was surprising to see how rapidly they 
produced the archway; they built several inches while 
I watched them; but both at once quit work, evident- 
ly by agreement, flying away twittering to a feeding 
ground in a distant part of the farm. 

The meadow lark’s eggs are beautiful. Their 
ground is pearly white, upon which are dapples of 
purple and red shading into brown. Four is the 
usual number incubated, but there may be five or six 
in a nest, where they are arranged with artistic care. 

Alexander Wilson, in his interesting sketch of our 
golden starling, says that the markets of Philadelphia 
were stocked with meadow larks offered as game for 
the table, and that they were esteemed, as such, lit- 
tle inferior to the quail. But he remarks also that 
they are about the size of quails, which is very far 
from true, the quail being almost twice as heavy as 
the lark. Still our meadow lark’s thighs are delicious 
tidbits when properly broiled and served with aspara- 
gus. It seems scarcely right, however, to shoot these 
birds in our Northern States, while in the South dur- 
ing the winter months they swarm in vast numbers, 
offering the pot hunter—our colored brother with the 
old army musket—fine sport and a savory stew. For 
my part, I shoot at them now and again when! must, 
in self-defense or the like, or when my bow arm aches 
for action; but I am their friend, and they well know 
it; for a pair have a nest in my yard grass every year, 
and take their brood away South in autumn to be 
shot by Uncle Remus'’s grandsons in Georgia, or by 
Samuel Minturn Peck’s dusky neighbors on the plains 
round about old Tuscaloosa. 

One of the sweetest accesscries when you go 
a-wheeling in the country roads of the West is the 
dreamy voice from the clover on either hand. Even 
in August and September the meadow lark sings, 
while he sits on the purple top of an ironweed, and 
his breast fairly flames in the sunlight as the wind 
swings him to and fro. You may have your theaters 
your clubs, your lectures, stuffy studios, your hot 
galleries, your scrambling jam in the streets; but give 


me my open country and my meadow larks—and my 
bow. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Inv. 


English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


ONE of our gilt youths at the Club, the other day, 
bored with certain current topics, drawled out: 
‘* There are two subjects I never wish to hear of more 
in this world—Nansen and the Jubilee Procession.” 
Of the first he may possibly get quit; of the second, 
never. It isa cOnstant source of conversation be- 
cause so many people are making money by it, tho 
my impression is that some of them are overstaying 
their markets, and that when the great day comes 
seats will be procurable at more reasonable prices. It 
will, however, be the greatest spectacle that has been 
presented in the history of the world. We English 
do not generally go in for such things; but when we 
do they are well done. Wellington’s funeral would 
never be forgotten even if it had not been immor- 
talized by Tennyson. Nelson’s was quite as im- 
pressive, by all accounts; but the same extraor- 
dinary pains and expense were not lavished 
upon it. It lasted, however, longer. The body, 
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still in the coffin made from the wreck of the 
‘‘L’Orient’’ and enveloped in the colors of the 
“Victory,” ‘‘lay in state” for three days in the 
Painted Hall at Greenwich. The actual procession 
took two days.. The remains were removed from 
Greenwich to Whitehall by water (on June 8th, 1806), 
and from thence to the Admiralty. The line of 
barges that followed was a mile long, and minute 
guns were fired throughout the route. The body 
was deposited for the night in ‘‘ the Captain’s Room” 
(that to the left as you enter the hall) and watched 
over by the Rev. John Scott. The procession 
started the next morning at eleven o'clock. Cavalry 
regiments, regimental bands with muffled drums, 
Greenwich pensioners, seamen from the ‘‘ Victory,” 
and six hundred carriages, including those of the 
Royal Family. There were eight thousand men 
under arms. A very characteristic scene took place at 
the burial. Nelson’s flag was to have been placed on 
his coffin; but as it was lowered the sailors who as- 
sisted at the ceremony, with one accord, rent it in 
pieces that each might preserve a fragment. The 
leaden coffin in which the remains had been brought 
home was also cut in pieces and distributed as relics 
of ‘* St. Nelson.’’ 

The Wellington funeral expenses cost £80,000. It 
is interesting to contrast the enormous prices realized 
in advance for the coming spectacle with those which 
were given exactly a hundred years ago for a sight of 
the Royal Procession to St. Paul’s to return thanks 
for Admiral Duncan’s victory over the Dutch fleet. 
The preparations were curiously similar. ‘‘ The 
eight cream-colored horses belonging to the King’s 
state coach are every morning drove to St. Paul’s 
church to train them to the flags in Queen Anne’s 
churchyard.” Here are two advertisements from 
The Times, December 8th and 12th, 1797: 

‘* PROCESSION TO ST. PAULS. 
‘To BE LET, a DRAWING-ROOM, about 20 feet 
long, the windows nearly level with his Majesty’s Car- 
riage. Twenty Persons may be comfortably accom- 
modated. It is wished by the Proprietor of the above 
Premises, that the Party may be of their own selection: 
a strange mixture of Company on these occasions is un- 
pleasant to most Families who wish to enjoy their own 
Society. Price 20 Guineas. Enquire at Salmon’s Gold- 
smith, No. 49 facing Old Round Court, 
tween York buildings and the Adelphi.”’ 
** ROYAL PROCESSION. 

‘One of the grandest sights since the days of Queen 
Anne, and in all probability we shall never see the like 
again. Those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous 
of being accommodated with one of the best views in 
the City to see the procession (not only as it passes by, 
but of seeing the Company go into Church) will apply 
to No. 28 Ludgate-Street, the corner of Ave Maria-Lane, 
next the Churchyard. The Front Seats in the Dining 
Room are only 2 Guineas, the second seats one and a 
half guinea, third seats one guinea: seats in the shop, 
which is very pleasant, 1 Guinea each: a two pair front 
room, with 3 windows, for a large party, at 20 Guineas 
for the day, an excellent prospect.”’ 

There is generally something new to be learned 
about the relations between Editor and Contributor 
from The Author. It is the latter, of course, who is 
usually the complainant, sometimes with justice, tho 
oftener without; but his undesigned admissions are as 
interesting ashis woes. One of these gentlemen ina 
late number accuses the editor of a high-priced maga- 
zine of having kept his article, tho name and address 
were written on it, and stamps inclosed, for more 
than three months, while tho he has written three 
times about it he cannot elicita reply. The case to all 
seeming is a bad one, and the treatment accorded to 
him has been discurteous; but has it been fairly 
stated? I say this because of the writer’s naive con- 
fession: 

‘* As I live out of England, I have never seen a copy 
of his magazine and, therefore, do not know his rules 
asto unsolicited MSS.”’ 

Can one conceive more ‘‘feckless’’ conduct? The 
man is so careless that he has actually not given him- 
self the trouble to look at a copy of the magazine to 
which he wishes to contribute; and his excuse is, 
that he lives abroad! Is there no postal communica- 
tion between England and his abode except for man- 
uscripts? Sixpence is, I suppose, the price of the 
periodical, and twopence the price of transmission; 
yet rather than spend this eight pence, he keeps him- 
self uninformed upon a matter that immediately con- 
cerns him and is obviously of consequence. What 


should we say of a person in any other profession who 
acted so foolishly? There is no creature living so 
thoughtless as the literary contributor, especially if 
‘‘T cannot here procure English 


he lives abroad. 
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stamps so am unable to pay return postage,” is quite 
a common plea with him. Has he noacquaintance in 
his native land who for thirteen pence will send him a 
shilling’s worth of stamps? How cana man of this 
kind be trusted to state a case correctly? Again and 
again have I known contributors to send manuscripts 
without their address, and rave at the editorial dis- 
curtesy in not communicating with them. They 
will often not take the trouble to fasten their pages 
together, or to number them; they will write in such 
a hand, as tho a drunken fly had crawled out of their 
inkpot, when for a few pence they could have em- 
ployed a typewriter. And these are the people who 
maunder about not getting fair play for their contri- 
butions and wonder they do not succeed in literature. 

I was talking with an eminent person, the other 
day, skilled in tracking Suggestion to her inmost cell, 
upon the science of detection. ‘‘An incident hap- 
pened to me the other day,” he said, ‘‘ which at first 
sight was very puzzling. When I left my club (the 
Athenzum) in the afternoon, I found my umbrella 
gone; tho I looked for it most carefully it was in 
vain, and I had to go home without it. After dinner 
a messenger arrived from my friend B.’s with it. 
‘Mr. B,’s compliments,’ he said, ‘and would I re- 
turn 4zs umbrella?’ AsI had not got it, of course 
this could not be done. But, as B. did not belong to 
the Athenzum, how could he have become possessed 
of mine? I dare say our friend Sherlock Holmes 
would have explained the matter at once; but simple 
as it turned out to be, it puzzled me. It turned out 
that I had called at B.’s in the morning, and taken 
Azs umbrella, which had a resemblance to mine, to the 
club. When looking for my property the likeness 
did not strike me, as the examination was more 
careful.”” 

Something similar to this, but much funnier, once 
happened to myself. I found that some one had 
taken my hat away from my club; ‘but there was 
another hat by the same maker which fitted me, and 
as I naturally supposed thatthe owner had mistaken 
it for his own, 1 took it..."Now ‘as it. happened the. 
man had that day (it wasin spring time) worn for the 
first time a white hat, and forgetting that circum- 
stance, had gone off with mine. This was all natural 
enough; but mark the sequel. On Monday morning 
I received a letter from a clergyman belonging to the 
club, but unknown to me, breathing fire and slaugh- 
ter: ‘ 

‘* Sir:—On Saturday night you took my hat away 
from the club and left a white one in its stead, so that it 
could not have been a mistake. I am the rector of a 
country parish and could not go down to it in a white 
hat. I had, therefore, to suffer the humiliation of bor- 
rowing the porter’s hat. 

**Comment, sir, is superfluous.”’ 

The law, after some consideration, has come to the 
conclusion that abusive language, even from a lady, 
is not to be tolerated if it is uttered on a doorstep, as 
being a public place. One sometimes thinks that the 
law takes a long time to decide what ordinary 
folks would have no doubt about; but this perhaps is 
from our want of proper respect for authority. Nev- 
ertheless, this very point as to the doorstep was, to 
my certain knowledge, settled years ago, extra judi- 
cially. Two members of an aristocratic club—How- 
ard and Spencer, let us call them—had a feud of last- 
ing duration and never, indeed, spoke to one another 
for twenty years; met every day in the same reading 
room, dining room, smoking room, and never uttered 
aword. One would have thought such a silence 
would have weakened their animosity; not a bit of it, 
as you shall hear. One day a very unpleasant thing 
happened: a namesake of Spencer, his cousin, in fact, 
was accused of murder; on the day he was committed 
for trial Howard met his enemy on the club doorstep, 
and broke the twenty-years’ silence. ‘‘ Well, shall 
you go tosee your brother hung?’ For this insult 
Spencer brought him before the Committee; no mem- 
ber of a club is allowed, of course, to insult another 
within the club precincts; but the Committee decided 
that the doorstep was outside the club, and, in fact, 
a public place. 

A French physician assures us he has found out a 
means of injecting courage into those who are defi- 
cient in it, by a mixture of sea water and phenic acid. 
We are not acquainted with the latter material, but 
with the former our country is well supplied. It is 
much cheaper than the method used to evoke Dutch 
courage. The system in vogue among savage na- 
tions, such as eating the hearts of one’s enemies, are 
clumsy and inconvenient by comparison with it. All 
that one wants, when one feels a little nervous of go- 
ing into battle will be sea water, phenic acid (which 
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one can probably get cheap at the stores) and a hypo- 
dermic syringe, without which no military kit will be 
_ henceforth complete. The possession of that instru- 
ment will, nevertheless, be probably kept a delicate 
secret, like a lady’s rouge pot. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Origin of the Weather Bureau. 


BY PROF, CLEVELAND ABBE. 





THE writer well remembers the day when, as a 
youth, over forty years ago, he visited Merriam, ‘‘ the 
Sage of Brooklyn Heights,” whose publications had 
awakened his attention to the possibility of publish- 
ing reliable daily weather predictions. 

In those days the New York evening papers printed 
a daily weather bulletin, furnished by the enterprise 
of the telegraph companies, which gave the tempera- 
ture, wind and weather for some early morning hour 
at a large number of stations scattered over the whole 
country. Had these items been displayed graphically 
upon a map of the country it would have been possi- 
ble to practice daily forecasting for New York; but as 
this was not done by the newspapers the readers 
probably picked out only a few interesting tempera- 
tures as items of news, and never realized how nearly 
they had in their grasp the power of predicting the 
weather. ButI suspect that this daily charting is 
precisely what Merriam may have privately done, 
and on which he may have based his occasional 
public predictions of ‘‘heated terms’’ and ‘‘cold 
terms.” 

If those telegrams had contained the readings of 
the barometer in addition to the other items, and if 
Merriam had charted them, as Espy and Henry were 
then doing, he would undoubtedly have been able to 
add also the prediction of storm winds and rain. If 
Merriam’s manuscripts are still in existence they 
would afford valuable material for a history of mete- 
orology in America. An old scrapbook of mine, 
begun in the year 1851, still reminds me of my vivid 
interest in the prediction of the weather by rational 
methods. It was not until ten years later that I real- 
ized that this daily telegraphic bulletin in the New 
York newspapers was directly due to Prof. Joseph 
“Henry, who in 1849 had asked that these weather 
items be telegraphed for the use of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in order that he and Espy might study 
the origin, development and progress of American 
storms. From 1842 to 1857 James P. Espy was the 
official meteorologist of the United States, and car- 
ried on his work in co-operation with the Army, the 
Navy and the Smithsonian. 

No man ever had a broader appreciation of science 
for its own sake, and also of science as a means of 
benefiting mankind, than Prot. Joseph Henry, the 
noble-hearted First Secretary and Organizer of the 
Smithsonian. His natural gifts and his scientific re- 
searches were well known before he was elevated to 
this position, of whose duties and responsibilities he 
entertained the most exalted conception, and to 
which he was faithful to the last. 

There is scarcely a branch of practical or applied 
science that he was not able to advance; among these 
telegraphy and meteorology, with their applications 
to the benefit of mankind,- stand pre-eminent. In 
1848 Redfield, of New York, Loomis, then of the 
Western Reserve College at Hudson, O., and Espy, 
of Philadelphia, were the leaders in the study of 
storms. Henry was the friend of all, and indorsed 
and advanced their views. The telegraph companies, 
recognizing and acknowledging their indebtedness 
to him for his discoveries and inventions in electrical 
matters, granted him freely those daily weather 
dispatches that he asked for and which enabled him 
to be the first to demonstrate systematically the truth 
that Redfield, Espy and Loomis had long maintained; 
z.e., that through the telegraph, altho then in its in- 
fancy, we had the power to predict the coming 
storms. The Morse telegraph line was open for pub- 
lic business in April, 1845, and in 1846 Redfield pub- 
lished his conviction of the probable value of the tele- 
graph and the daily chart; it is on record that mer- 
chants in New York, Boston and Cincinnati in their 
individual capacities, were often guided by weather 
reports telegraphed from a few neighboring stations, 
But systematic and public work for the benefit of all 
was the object that Henry had in view. To this end 
a daily telegraph bulletin was compiled at his request, 
and was communicated both to the Smithsonian and 
to the daily press; to this end he immediately dis- 
played this same data daily on a map at the Smith- 
“sonian Institute; to this end he constantly inter- 
viewed members of Congress as to the propriety and 
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the necessity of a public weather service, illustrating 
his talk by actual predictions for Washington; to 
this end, finally, in 1864, he was preparing to revive 
his map, which had been temporarily discontinued 
during the War, when a disastrous fire in the Smith- 
sonian building checked all further work in this direc- 
tion, But Henry’s agitation of the importance of 
the subject did not cease, as is shown by the testi- 
mony of several members of Congress whom he inter- 
ested in the subject. Meanwhile, England, Holland 
and France had awakened to the possibilities of the 
case. 

Owing to the labor of Espy, Redfield, Loomis and 
Henry, there was widespread throughout this coun- 
try a conviction that something useful could be done 
in the way of weather predictions. When the writer 
proposed the subject in May, 1868, first to the trus- 
tees of the Cincinnati Observatory, then to Mr. John 
A. Gano as editor of the Cincinnati Commercial and 
subsequently again to him as President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, there was an immediate response to 
the effect that ‘‘this is what we have long been doing 
for our individual business interests and will be glad 
to have you do for the city asa whole.” When in 
August, 1869, on behalf of Cincinnati, he made a 
similar proposition to the Chicago Board of Trade 
looking to co-operation there was a teniporary diffi- 
culty in accepting it; but an editorial in the Chicago 
Evening Journal called public attention to the nature 
and importance of the work, and ‘‘The Weather 
Bulletin of the Cincinnati Observatory” began Sep- 
tember Ist, 1869. When in December, 1869, Prof. I. 
A. Lapham’s memorial to the Academy of Sciences 
was, by the Hon. E. D. Holton, converted into a 
memorial to the National Board of Trade, and by the 
Hon. H. E. Paine into a memorial to the Senate and 
House of Representatives at Washington, there was 
from each an immediate favorable response. Pro- 
fessor Henry was at hand to say that from a scientific 
point of view the scheme was thoroughly sound; the 
Representatives from Ohio were at hand to say that 
the work was being successfully done in Cincinnati; 
General Myer was on hand to say that the Army 
Signal Corps was ready to carry out the practical 
part of the great national work. Thus Mr. Paine’s 
bill was rapidly forwarded through the various stages 
of legislation, and the Act of February 4th, 1870, ac- 
complished the great object that had been held 
steadily in view for forty years by Henry and his co- 
laborers—a National Weather Bureau was established ; 
another department of science was recognized as of 
eminent utility. 

During the past twenty-seven years the American 
public, and for that matter the world at large, has, 
with increasing admiration, viewed the energy, the 
accuracy and the practical value of the work of the 
Weather Bureau. Those who admire climatology as 
well as those theoretical students who deal with the 
difficult mechanical problems involved in meteorol- 
ogy have sometimes felt that the Bureau pays too 
little attention to scientific investigations, and that 
many nice points are lost sight of in the breadth of 
the work and the rapidity of execution, that has 
always been imposed on us by the public and by our 
successive chiefs. 

But whatever reason there may have been for this 
criticism, it is likely to be removed if the plans of our 
present chief are allowed to come to full fruition. 
The fact is that meteorology considered as the scien- 
tific study of the laws of atmospheric phenomena is 
not yet ina perfectly satisfactory position. This is 
not to be wondered at when we recall that in 1870 
Ferrel was the only man who possessed clear views. of 
the mechanical problems involved in the movements 
of the winds. 

His work was broad and general, and it was neces- 
sary to collect more facts before attempting any 
future developments in unraveling the mechanics of 
the atmosphere. Since those days our knowledge of 
the laws of mechanics and thermo-dynamics as applied 
to the air, have been advanced by the study of skilful 
mathematicians and physicists. Simultaneously with 
their work the publication of daily weather charts 
and the exploration of the air by means of high moun- 
tain observatories and by balloons and kites and the 
spectroscope, has given us such a solid observational 
basis that we can now begin to handle the problems 
of nature ina manner that promises partially to sat- 
isfy the demands of exact science. 

If our universities would give dynamic meteorology 
a prominent place in their courses of study, it would 
greatly facilitate our future progress and the develop- 
ment of a new race of students, In the matter of 
observations the most desirable improvement is the 
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invention of some method by which to ascertain the 
actual condition of the air as to pressure, tempera- 
ture and moisture at a considerable hight above the 
ground, When Professor Moore shall be able to 
realize his ideal of obtaining, at any moment, the 
wind and temperature from any altitude up to two 
miles by the means of kites or other devices, we 
hope to have a satisfactory solution of this problem, 
and shall be able to apply the recent development of 
mechanical ideas to comprehensive studies of the 
atmosphere. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


The Turks at War. 
BY JOHN SMITH. 


THE declaration of war against Greece was hailed 
by the Turkish population of Constantinople with 
keen delight. Mencongratulated one another on the 
street with handshaking and with beaming faces. 
The newspapers accustomed to struggle along on a 
daily circulation of 4,000 or 5,000 were astounded by 
sales of 10,000 or 15,000 copies. Before nightfall the 
coffee shops of the common people had already de- 
cided that the Greeks shall no longer be allowed to 
have a king, but shall be governed as of yore bya 
Pasha appointed by the Sultan, and had discussed 
the probabilities as to the man who would be chosen 
as Governor of Greece. The roughs of the city with 
one accord were ready to volunteer for service in the 
army, on the Turkish principle of the volunteer serv- 
ice; the Government to furnish arms and ammunition 
and no questions asked as to how the men find the 
pottage and profit of the arrangement. Rarely is 
there a war in which the element of personal passion 
is so deeply involved. The Turk has an intuition 
that the whole world classes him as an ass. He sees 
no glimmer of a reason for this sentiment, save the 
one of hate. He knows only his own feeling, which 
is of religious hate that leads him to speak of Chris- 
tians everywhere as asses. Hence arises a good share 
of his thirst for vengeance. Greece is to receive 
vicariously the punishment due to all Christendom 
for hard words uttered during long months, and Tur- 
key will at last be free from such gibes by striking 
terror into the hearts of all Christendom by the fate 
of the Greeks. 

Two days after the publication of the declaration 
of war, the second division of the Turkish fleet left 
for the Dardanelles. Fifty thousand people turned 
out to witness the spectacle from the bridges and 
from the shores of the harbor. For hours they stood 
patiently waiting to see the glory of the Empire pass 
by before them. For twenty years these ships, lying 
motionless in the inmost harbor, have deceived large 
colonies of shellfish into selecting the massive hulls 
as a nursery for their tender offspring, under the be- 
lief that the ships were as much a part of the natural 
riches of God’s earth as the rocks or other permanent 
furniture of the harbor. Tons of these shellfish had 
to be removed before the propellers could be induced 
to revolve, or the ships dream of chasing the Greeks 
from the sea. Finally the ships came out through 
the draws of the two crowded bridges ‘in imposing 
column, and with immense effect upon the gazing 
multitudes. First came the ‘‘Orhanié’’ thinly ar- 
mored in the armor of ante-steel days, but gorgeous 
in new paint and brilliant bunting, and display of 
soldiers lined on the bulwarks and on the yards. 
Next came a double-turreted monitor, somewhat 
younger than her predecessor, being only about 
twenty-five years old. A poor old wooden corvette 
followed, while four venerable coasting steamers war- 
ranted not to go more than eight miles an hour, but 
painted, decked in flags, and dubbed ‘Imperial 
cruisers’ closed the procession. The only serious 
member of the squadron was a little black torpedo 
boat which silently slipped out unnoticed in the wake 
of the great vessels whose splendor of paint convinced 
the people that no other nation in the world has so 
mighty a navy. The sailors on the ships shouted at 
proper intervals: ‘‘Padishim chok yasha!” (*‘Long live 
the Sultan!’’); and the people wondered and murmured 
‘* Mashallah,” and prayed the prayer, ‘‘ God give them 
success!’’ and so the fleet went its way to the fate 
prepared for it. It is only fair to say in passing, that 
some better vessels than these exist among those 
already at the Dardanelles, for one of them has steel 
armor. But none on board of the fleet have ever 
taken part in evolutions on the high seas, no officer or 
man on the fleet has ever fired a gun, on shipboard, 
larger than a six-pounder, and probably but few either 


of officers or men have ever been to sea at all. Hence 


one has a dim suspicion that in the event of a meet- 
ing between the hostile fleets on the waters of the 
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Archipelago, the chances are even that at the critical 
moment the whole Turkish force will be emasculated 
by sea-sickness. 

The population has taken intense satisfaction in the 
daily bulletins of victory which have been published 
from the moment that the order to advance was given 
to the army. Turks who never before looked ata 
newspaper have bought them now. Porters and day 
laborers, as brown as their homespun garments, col- 
lect together in groups to spell painfully through the 
meager dispatches from the seat of war, through the 
political columns of guesses at what the European 
Powers are going to do next, through the items of 
local gossip, through the funny part, which commonly 
consists of anecdotes of social life in America; and, 
still uncertain as to where they may chance upon fur- 
ther news of triumph they wade through the advertise- 
ments, and finally at the end,they sighinglysay, ‘‘ No: 
it has nothing more about battles’’; and feel that 
they have had an intolerable deal of sack for a very 
small morsel of bread. 

The Turk is no strategist. He sees no use in re- 
citals of the capture of unpronounceable villages on 
the Greek frontier. His teachers in inculcating the 
religious duty of military service have based their 
teaching less upon patriotism than upon the duty 
owed to God to slay every man who is an enemy of 
Islam. Of war his one idea is slaughter and loot. 
The popular idea as to the meaningand object of war 
has just been illustrated by a question telegraphed to 
the Porte this week by the Governor-General of one 
of the provinces of European Turkey. Two women 
of mature age presented themselves to the authorities 
of theirtown. They had dressed themselves in men’s 
clothing, and they each carried a long, well-sharpened 
knife in their hands. They had felt impelled to serve 
God, and therefore they demanded to be sent to the 
army operating in Greece, believing that their strong 
arms and their long knives would do good service. 
The sex of these volunteers embarrassed the Governor; 
yet he felt that so sensible an offer should not be 
hastily rejected. So he referred it to his superior, 
and so the question has come before the Sultan’s 
Cabinet for decision, while the Turkish newspapers 
publish editorials in praise of the spirit of the blood- 
thirsty ladies, Only a very few of the best educated 
Turks have yet liberated their minds from the notion 
that the object of war is the extermination of the na- 
tion engaging in war with Turkey. 

This notion leads the people to crave information 
about the killed and the booty. The telegraphic bul- 
letins of the commanders of the forces in Greece give 
little light on the strategic value of the captured vil- 
lages, but dealin details of the class desired by the 
people. The commander of an army of a hundred 
thousand men will use the telegraph to inform his 
Government that by the grace of God he has captured 
twenty bags of flour, or two infantry rifles, or that he 
has taken a couple of prisoners, one of whom had a 
gun! Even the capture of Larissa, while recognized 
by the people as having in itself great importance, be- 
cause it was the place from which the operations of 
the Greek army have been directed, is felt to lack 
completeness because the bulletins mention no dead 
Greeks in connection with the victory. The fact that 
the general in command in that town has issued a 
proclamation to the people promising them protection 
for their lives and property, is looked upon as un- 
heard of, and probably unwise generosity. This regret- 
ful feeling is, however, somewhat relieved by another 
bulletin from the same general which relates that at 
Turnavos the army captured, besides the booty in mili- 
tary stores, a considerable amount of household fur- 
niture in the houses, and of merchandise in the shops 
of the town. Notwithstanding this thirst of the peo- 
ple to have personal penalty reach Greek noncombat- 
ants, it is only fair to add that at the end of the first 
ten days of the war, all the testimony agrees upoa the 
exemplary behavior of the Turkish troops in the field, 
where they are under the close inspection of quite an 
array of foreign newspaper correspondents, 

To talk with the Turks is to meet with constant 
surprises, They are commonly genial; and after 
their confidence has been won they are interesting, 
and often attractive. Their intentions seem clearly 
to be to do what is right. The surprise is felt on com- 
ing in contact with their standard of right. A strap- 
ping young fellow to-day explained his reasons for be- 
lieving the defeat of the Turkish armies to be impos- 
sible. He was from a village in the mountains back 
of Trebizond, and belonged to the great mass of the 
yeomanry, whom the Government has labored inces- 
santly for twenty years to prevent from acquiring in- 
furmation excepting through the palace filters. 


HE INDEPENDENT 
‘“‘Why,”’ he said, ‘‘the idea is impossible. Is not the 
city the one place in the world where everything is to 
be found? You walk an hour in this direction, and 
you do not cometo the end of it; and you walk an 
hour in the opposite direction, and you are still in 
Stamboul. Here the Sultan can find everything that 
he wants for the war; whether it be guns or English- 
men and Germans to make the guns, or men to do 
the fighting. If the Greeks kill one of our soldiers, 
the Sultan just takes another man and fills his place. 
Besides he has so managed that Russia and Germany 
are on our side in this affair. It may be that you will 
think that England and France may help the Greeks. 
But I will tell you what we shall do if they do. We 
shall take our knives and revolvers and kill every 
Christian in this city, and then we will see whether 
England and France will help the Greeks!” But the 
kindly soul of the young man here suggested to him 
that he had perhaps overstepped the rules of polite- 
ness in forgetting the present company. So he added: 
‘‘ That is to say, we will kill every single Christian ex- 
cepting you. I shall come to your house on that 
day with my revolver, and will defend you, evenif the 
Grand Vizier himself tells me to let the men attack 
you.” 

No one who comes in contact with the common 
people can help knowing that they are all thinking 
this same thought. They are ready. They simply 
await the one word ‘‘ Hed/a/’’ (‘It is lawful’), from 
the proper expounder of the Holy Law. That 
word given, they will make good the hints of the 
Sultan when he tellsthe foreign Ambassadors respect- 
ing proposals for internal reform, that he can no 
longer be responsible for the acts which his people 
may commit in case the demand is pressed. The 
preparedness of the people of Constantinople, to 
strike whenever the word is given, is probably a key 
to the policy of the European Powers respecting the 
reform of Turkey. The Powers seem to have gone 
mad overthe idea of defending the territorial integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire. They are simply try- 
ing to get into the minds of the common people of 
Turkey, in the face of great difficulties, the truth, 
that those ponderous gentlemen lie who constantly 
teach the people that Europe is meditating an attack 
on the religion and the existence of Mohammedans. 


ConsTanTiInop_e, April 28th. 


Conference for Good City Government. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MunicipaL LEaGuE. 


THE Conference of the National Municipal League 
for Good City Government, held in Louisville, May 
5th, 6th and 7th, was the most representative in 
point of attendance thus far held. It was chiefly 
notable by reason of the forward steps planned for, as 
well as the progress reported for the past year, as also 
for the presence of the younger men. The delegates 
came from Portland, Ore., and Denver in the West; 
St. Paul and Milwaukee in the North; New Orleans, 


’ Savannah and Chattanooga in the South, and New 


York and Philadelphia in the East. Not unnaturally 
the Middle West had the largest number of delegates. 
The number of young men present was auspicious 
and encouraging; if the movement forthe betterment 
of American municipal conditions is to be a permanent 
one, the support of the younger as well as the older 
men must be enlisted. The League, altho number- 
ing among its active members and officers many who 
for years have worked for good government, has 
thus far depended mainly for its success upon those 
still in their thirties and forties, and who tho not so 
widely known to the public as their elder colleagues, 
have by reason of their deep interest and close study 
and observation fitted themselves to carry forward 
the campaign for the betterment of American munici- 
pal conditions. 

The Secretary in his annual address recounted 
the advances of the past year, and discussed the 
problems that had confronted municipal reformers. 
The development of interest along certain lines of 
municipal activity, namely, charter reform, the mu- 
nicipal ownership of semi-public monopolies and Civil 
Service Reform, was commented upon, and the results 
attained summarized. In concluding his address, the 
Secretary said: 

‘*In every direction the outlook is bright and promis- 


ing, not of the immediate fulfilment of all the hopes and 


desires of those who are most deeply interested per- 
haps, but of substantial progress and steady growth. 
The sentiment for better government is gaining day by 
day. It is not a movement for a particular form of local 
government nor of specific panaceas for municipal evils, 
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but rather one to bring the citizens, those who are pri- 
marily responsible, to a fuller appreciation and a more 
general discharge of the duties of citizenship—in short, 
a movement for citizenship reform. The indifference 
and apathy of the average voter has been a matter of 
general comment. To overcome this, and to replace it 
with that interest and that action without which no per- 
manent reform can be accomplished, the realization 
that good government depends for its very existence 
upon good men, is the fundamental basis of municipal 
reform. Charter revision, civil service rules and regu- 
lations, fair elections and an honest count and return, 
are all important; but they depend for their success 
upon sound public opinion, and that depends upon good 
citizenship. Good laws are important; good citizenship 
is essential.” 

The description of local municipal conditions, as at 
former Conferences, formed an important feature of 
the program. The series presented at Louisville 
about completes the list of leading American cities; 
and the next Conference will be devoted to drawing 
conclusions from the facts thus gathered. Mayor E. 
D. McGuinness—who, last fall, was elected Mayor of 
Providence on the Democratic ticket by a majority of 
over 9,000 at the same time the Republican Presiden- 
tial electors carried the city by 7,000 or 8,000 ma- 
jority—read a most instructive paper on the peculiar 
conditions prevailing in the city over which he pre- 
sides. He described the property qualifications de- 
manded of electors, the annual elections for Mayor, 
the multiform commissions appointed in all sorts of 
ways from town meeting to selection by the Mayor, 
the almost total lack of home rule, the inadequate 
representation of the city in the State Legislature (38 
per cent. of the population have less than 3 per cent. 
representation in the Senate, and less than 17 per 
cent. in the Assembly), and the successful efforts 
of the Municipal League in behalf of better local 
government. Prof. George A. Fox’s paper dealt 
with the ‘‘Municipal Condition of New Haven, 
Conn.” He brought out clearly and distinctly how 
the cities of Connecticut had suffered in-their munici- 
pal government by reason of the constitutional re- 
quirement that representation in the Legislature 
shall be based upon the towns, each of which is 
entitled to two members in the Lower House. As a 
consequence New Haven with 100,000 inhabitants has 
the same representation as a little town with 600. 
The result has been that while the State has voted 
for four Democratic Presidential candidates in the 
last twenty years, the Legislature has been strongly 
Republican, and until recently New Haven has had a 
very large Democratic majority, but all changes in its 
charter have been usually dictated by a few Repub- 
lican leaders inthecity. The complexity of local gov- 
ernment is also greater in Connecticut than elsewhere, 
because the town is the unit of government. New 
Haven has three separate organs of local government, 
the city, the town and the school district, each dis- 
charging separate functions and each possessing sepa- 
rate powers for levying taxes and borrowing money. 

Joseph T. Alling, President of the Rochester Good 
Government Club, read a most interesting and in- 
structive paper on ‘‘ Municipal Reforms in Roches- 
ter.” He said: 


‘‘In May, 1895, a few of our citizens attended the 
Conference of the National Municipal. League held in 
Cleveland. They went as listeners. They returned 
transformed into workers. What others were doing 
they would try to do.”’ 


He then proceeded to detail the steps by which the 
remarkable reform victories of the past two years in 
that city had been brought about. He concluded 
with the following sound advice, based upon Roches- 
ter’s experience: 


‘*The only man the machine fears is the one who 
will never give up, and who comes up smiling for an- 
other fight whether victorious or defeated in the first 
battle. The men who can go into politics solely for the 
public good are the men who ought to take up this 
work; for they cannot be bluffed, or frightened or 
bought off,and the public will believe in the sincerity of 
their professions and will back them up.”’ 


Charles Janvier, President of the Citizens’ League 
of New Orleans, performed a similar service for New 
Orleans, describing in a forceful and interesting way 
the remarkable political overturning of April, 1896, 
and the substantial and beneficial results which had 
followed in the shape of charter and ballot reform 
and laws to secure an honest count. The steps lead- 
ing up to the victory, the public indorsement of the 
fundamental principle of reform that State politics 
have no place in municipal affairs, and efforts to 
secure a full and fair compliance with campaign 
promises were described at length, Mr, Janvier 
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maintained that previous reform efforts in New Or- 
leans had failed because their labors ceased when the 
polls were closed and because they maintained that 
reform should come through the party. He also 
criticised from the view point of experience the Citi- 


zens’ League’s insistence that none of its leaders 
should be candidates for public office: 


‘IT think we made a mistake in this. While I concede 
that it would not have been proper for us to have been 
candidates for any positions bringing emoluments to 
the holders and that in doing so we would have serious- 
ly impaired and perhaps destroyed our chances of suc- 
cess, | believe now that some of these who had man- 
aged the campaign and had become thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of reform, should have gone upon the 
ticket as candidates for the City Council and Legisla- 
ture. The position of the reformer who is a member of 
the legislative branch of the Government, where he has 


a voice anda. vote, is quite different from that of the re-* 


former who is obliged to stand on the outside and whose 
counsels have only the weight which the loyalty of the 
official is willing to concede.” 

Two instructive papers on the principal Missouri 
cities were read by Frederick W. Dewart and Henry 
Hopkins, D.D., the former dealing with St. Louis 
and the latter with Kansas City. The home rule fea- 
ture of the Missouri Constitution and its effect upon 
municipal affairs was fully described. There was a 
striking contrast offered between the New England 
cities of Providence and New Haven, on the one hand 
where there is undue legislative interference, and St. 
Louis and Kansas City on the other, where legislative 
interference is reduced toa minimum. In none ofthe 
cases was an ideal form of government reported nor 
an ideal condition of affairs alleged to exist. In con- 

_ cluding his paper Dr. Hopkins said: 

“Asa final word allow me to put on record the con- 
viction which is the result of experience, that a cam- 
paign against abuses, an‘attack on evils is only a tem- 
porary expedient. No municipal reform organization on 
that negative basis can long prosper. The best way to 
empty is by filling. A positive program of public im- 
provement is the only one that can have permanent in- 
spiration and lasting success.” 

Papers on ‘“‘ The Municipal Condition of Charles- 
ton, S. C.,” by ex-Mayor John F. Fuken; on ‘‘ The 
Present Condition of Ohio Cities,” by Alfred C. Cas- 
sat, Esq.; on ‘‘ Municipal Affairs in San Francisco,’’ 
by J. Richard Freud, Esq., Secretary of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, and on ‘‘ Municipal Affairs in 
Philadelphia’’ by George Burnham, President Phil- 
adelphia Municipal League, were presented. Mr. 
Burnham referred to the Senatorial Investigating 
Committee, and what had been brought out by it in 
the way of corruption and inefficiency, and to the 
efforts of the Municipal League to secure needed 
charteramendments. He closed his paper by saying: 


‘*T think it within the mark to state that never before 
in the history of our municipality has there been a 
more intelligent or a more extended interest in munic- 
ipal affairs on the part of so large a number of people. 
This is, perhaps, the most encouraging feature of our 
situation, for when the people become interested in 
municipal government it means that the day of redemp- 
tion is at hand.” 

Mr. Freud, in his paper, described San Francisco as 
having no autonomy and its government as anoma- 
lous. . ys 

This group of.papers dealing with the actual munic- 
ipal conditions existing in certain American cities, 
formed as usual a most instructive feature of the Con- 
ference, and served to bring out fully and clearly the 
unfortunate and adverse conditions generally prevail- 
ing. Another group dealt with an equally interest- 
ing phase of the subject. It was comprised of the 
following papers: ‘‘ The Business Man in Municipal 
Politics,’’ by the Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, of Chi- 
cago; ‘‘The Wage-Earner in Politics,’’ by George 
Chance, of Philadelphia, President of the Labor 
‘League of Pennsylvania, and *‘ Commercial Organiza- 
tions and Municipal Reform,’’ by Ryersen Ritchie, 
Secretary of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. MacVeagh took the ground that business men 
do not run municipal government and should not run 
it, but that they must change their support from bad 
professional officials to good professional officials; 
from inefficient, wasteful and corrupt professional 
officials to efficient, economical and honest profes- 
sional officials. Mr. Chance argued that no class of 
citizens had so deep an interest in the honest and 
economical administration of the affairs of a munici- 
pality as that part of our population denominated the 
wage-earner; z. e., the mechanic and the iaborer. 
Mr. Ritchie discussed the relation of business organ- 
izations to municipal administration, and maintained 
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that while at all times they should be prepared to expose 
evil and right wrongs, their attitude to those respon- 
sible for municipal affairs hould be one of helpfulness. 

‘*We have been blaming everything in the vocabulary 
for the conditions that prevail—the foreign element, 
the pothouse politician, the ward heeler, the wire puller, 
the Republican Party, the Democratic Party, the cor- 
porations, the State Constitution and so on. If we come 
nearer home and blame ourselves, we shall have made 
some advance toward a right solution ofthe problem. It 
is not faultfinding the city wants, but help. We must 
not send a substitute to the seat of war, we must go our- 
selves.”’ 

Prof. Frank J. Goodnow’s paper on ‘‘ The Powers 
of a Municipal Corporation,” was a definitive one, and 
will undoubtedly be generally regarded as a distinct 
contribution to correct thinking on the subject of 
municipal government. Horace E, Deming, of New 
York, contributed an equally valuable paper on 
‘The .Legislature in City and State, 1797-1897,” 
and the same comment should be made concerning 
Dr. Leo S. Rowe’s paper on ‘‘American Political 
Ideas and Institutions in their Relations to the Condi- 
tions of City Life.’’ These three papers can scarcely 
be described, in a brief article like this. They must 
be read in their entirety, and when published in the 
Proceedings will form a most valuable contribution 
tothe literature of the subject. Professor Goodnow 
(of Columbia) discussed the different conceptions of 
a municipality prevailing in this country and in Euro- 
pean countries, and the effect of this difference upon 
our municipal development; Dr. Rowe (of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania) discussed the economic and 
political concept of a city, toward which we should 
direct our study and our efforts; and Mr. Deming 
graphically recounted the change in political ideas 
during the century just closing whereby the Legisla- 
ture a hundred years ago, which was generally re- 
garded as the bulwark of the people’s liberty, had 
been gradually reduced in authority and curtailed in 
power until it had become a body of limitations and 
had come to be looked upon as the enemy of the peo- 
ple’s rights. 

The paper of Frank M. Loomis, of Buffalo, on 
‘¢ The Exclusion of Partisan Politics from Municipal 
Affairs—the Democratic-European Method,’’ pro- 
voked the most discussion. He advocated the aboli- 
tion of party caucus and the inauguration of what he 
called free nominations, whereby there would be the 
utmost freedom in placing men before the people as 
candidates. He also argued fora reduction in the 
number of elective officers, so that voters could have 
more opportunity to judge of a candidate’s qualifica- 
tions. The address of William B. Hornblower, Esq., 
of New York, at the public meeting was listened to 
with the greatest interest. It dealt in a popular way 
with the general questions of municipal government 
confronting the average citizen. 

The most important business transacted was the 
adoption of the following resolution, offered by Mr, 
Deming: 

‘Resolved, That the Executive Committee appoint a 
Committee of Fifteen to report on the feasibility of a 
Municipal Program which shall embody the essential 
principles that must underlie successful municipal gov- 
ernment, and which shall also set forth a working plan 
or system consistent with American industrial and polit- 
ical conditions for putting such principles into practical 
operation; and said Committee, if it find such a Munici- 
pal Program to be feasible, is instructed to report the 
same, with its reasons therefor, to the League for con- 
sideration; and said Committee, when appointed, shall 
have power to fill vacancies and to add to its number 
for temporary or special purposes ’' 

Eleven new associations were admitted to affiliated 
membership, bringing the number up to roo, 





Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 

THE presence of the Regent and Vice Regents of 
the Mount Vernon Association in Council during the 
past week, added interest to the home of Washing- 
ton. At this season of the year Mount Vernon is in 
the hight of its spring beauty. It need hardly be said 
that the grounds are beautifully kept, and the Man- 
sion is more and more a treasure house for the pres- 
ervation of many things associated with the life of 
George and Martha Washington. Every year relics 
are added to the collection, and the skeptical some- 
times wonder where and how so many are discovered. 
So long as they are not manufactured, according to 
the fashion of antiques for ‘‘ Americans abroad,” per- 
haps one need not feel disturbed about their genu- 
ineness, This year a magnificent carpet has been 
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laid in the Banquet Room—a carpet with a his 
tory, of course. It was ordered by Louis Sixteenth 
as a present to General Washington, in his first Ad- 
ministration. But according to the Constitution of 
the United States, the President is not permitted to 
accept a gift from any foreign ruler or Government. 
So the French carpet was sold, and it was bought by 
Jasper Yates, of Lancaster, Penn., in whose family it 
has remained upto this time. It is now presented 
to Mount Vernon by his great-great-granddaughter, 
Mrs. Thomas Whelan, of Philadelphia. 

The Banquet Room was formerly used for the 
sessions of the Council; but since the Quarters have 
been restored they are found to be more desirable, as 


-affording privacy from visitors, to whom the entire 


Mansion is now open, every day except Sunday. A 
card table of Washington’s day and use is also one of 
the old pieces contributed this year, and a curious 
sand weight, in use long before the days of blotters 
to dry ink. It is asmall iron affair used by Washing- 
ton in the days of the Revolution, and is presented by 
the descendants of William Baker, who was one of the 
Minute Men of Concord. The Regents are busy 
women, not only when in council, but at their own 
homes, where much of the work of the Association 
is done, especially in the past year, in the care of rare 
old letters. Miss Alice Longfellow, the Vice Regent 
from Massachusetts, read a letter, the other day. con- 
taining an account of the visit of Thomas Handsay 
Perkins to Mount Vernon, on the personal invitation 
of Washington, in 1796. In the letter there were 
references to certain relics in the Mansion at that 
time, which added greatly to its interest. 

During the Annual Council, the Regents enter- 
tained the Governor of Virginia and Staff, at a ban- 
quet, and the occasion is always one of much social 
festivity; atthe same time there are certain little 
ceremonies of official character. According to the 
charter, the Association must care for Mt. Vernon 
in a manner satisfactory to the Governor of Virginia, 
or the property can revert back tothe State. Gov- 
ernor O’Ferrall’s several re-elections have made him 
a frequent visitor, and as he isa most genial, agree- 
able man, with a charming wife, they are warmly 
welcomed by the hostesses. Thothe New York proj- 
ect for removing the tomb of Washington is not to be 
taken seriously it has stirred up a hornets’ nest among 
Virginians. The Regents, however, declared that it 
is too preposterous to admit of discussion, and they 
decline to talk about it. A number of the ‘‘ Veteran’”’ 
Vice Regents, among them Mrs. Mitchell, of Wis- 
consin; Mrs. Walker, of North Carolina; Mrs. 
Pickens, of South Carolina; Mrs. Washington, 
of West Virginia, and Mrs. Hudson, of Connecti- 
cut, have planted oak trees this year. This custom 
is to be followed each year hereafter, by the senior 
Vice Regents, and so will perpetuate their memories 
there. The Mt. Vernon Association has been singu- 
larly fortunate in having few changes of Regents. 
Its first Regent was Miss Cunningham, to whom, more 
than to any other person the country owes the posses- 
sion of the home of Washington properly cared for; 
Mrs. Macalester Loughlin whose services for many 
years were most valuable; and the present Regent, 
Mrs. Townsend, a worthy successor of the other two, 

Thereare three former mistresses of the White House 
now in Washington—Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Harriet Lane 
Johnston and Mrs. Danbridge, daughter of President 
Taylor. Mrs. Grant and Mrs. Johnston are settled in 
permanent homes of their own, and Mrs. Danbridge 
is the guest of Mrs. Barnes, widow of Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Barnes. It is but a year short of half a century 
since General Taylor, ‘‘Old Rough and Ready,’’ the 
hero of the Mexican War, became President. Mrs. 
Taylor was an invalid, and their only daughter, the 
‘beautiful Betty Bliss,’ presided as mistress of the 
White House. She was a fair young bride of twenty, 
having been married shortly before to Major Bliss, a 
young officer on her father’s staff, and who became 
President Taylor’s Private Secretary. Many old resi- 
dents of Washington still remember her as the grace- 
ful young hostess who brought sunshine and happi- 
ness‘into the White House for the few months of her 
father’s life there. Mrs. Danbridge, now a white- 
haired woman of seventy, has had an eventful life. 
As a bright, vivacious girl, she was the belle of the 
military posts where her father was stationed. She 
entered the White House a bride, and on her father’s 
sudden death, four months-after his inauguration, 
retired to private life with her husband and mother. 
Mrs. Taylor died two years afterward, and a year 
later Major Bliss died. After years of seclusion she 

married Mr. Danbridge, a grand-nephew of Martha 
Washington. But to her countrymen and country- 
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women, Mrs. Danbridge will always be known as the 

‘beautiful Betty Bliss.’’ 

The President has been invited to go to New York 
to spend Memorial Day, and whether he will accept 
or decline the invitation is just now a question of con- 
siderable interest at the National Capital. It was 
President Arthur who set the precedent of going to 
New York. Naturally, asa New York man, the pro- 
priety was not questioned, or, at least, he was not 
criticised on this account for a departure from the 
well-established custom of his predecessors to ob- 
serve the day in Washington. President Cleveland, 
for the same reason, no doubt, of being a New York 
man, followed the precedent set by President Arthur. 
But neither Mr. Arthur nor Mr. Cleveland had been a 
soldier, and, therefore, could hardly be so fully in 
sympathy with the real meaning of Memorial Day. 
Up to President Arthur’s Administration, Presidents 
had observed the day by taking part in the ceremo- 
nies at Arlington. General Grant and his Cabinet 
never failed to be present in the first years, when the 
ceremonies were held in the Lee mansion, and, as the 
most distinguished guests, occupied seats on the 
broad piazzas overlooking the Potomac, and later in 
the great vine-covered amphitheater, erected asa 
rostrum for the purposes of the day. Grand Army 
men and relief corps women, who lead the prepara- 
tions for Memorial Day, are especially interested 
in the President’s decision about going to New York. 
Many express the earnest hope that he will revive the 
former custom, and, with his Cabinet, go to Arling- 
ton. As the President was himself a soldier, they 
say it would be particularly fitting that he should do 
so. 

In the International Postal Congress assembled :at 
Washington, there are three delegates from Persia, 
who, aside from their prominence in the Congress, 
bear the distinction of being a Special Embassy sent 
to the United States by his Imperial Majesty, the 
Shah of Persia, to announce his accession to the 
throne. Some idea of the honor and importance at- 
tached to the mission may be inferred from the fact 
that it is fifty years since Ambassadors Extraordinary 
have gone out from Persia on a similar mission. 
When the late Shah ascended the throne, fifty years 
ago, he sent Ambassadors Extraordinary to the Courts 
of Europe toannounce his accession. Just a year ago 
Nassr-ed-Din was assassinated, after a remarkable 
reign of fifty years, and now his son, Mozafer-ed- 
Din, the new ruler of Persia, includes the United 
States among the great nations to whom he sends 
Ambassadors Extraordinary to announce his acces- 
sion. Mirza Alinaghi Khan, is the Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary appointed by the Shah to bear the Impe- 
rial message to the President of the United States. 
Heis an accomplished diplomatist, of wide experi- 
ence, having served his country in Russia, France, 
Egypt and Turkey. His present official position in 
the Shah’s Government is next tothe Prime Minister, 
and corresponds to our First Assistant Secretary of 
State. The Ambassador is about fifty years of age, 
with a firm, well-built figure, and his strong, dark 
face, when in repose, is grave and serious; but when 
he smiles it lights up, and he would at once 
be called a handsome man. A _ quiet dig- 
nity. and courtly manner, together with an 
extremely pleasant, well modulated voice, complete 
a personality that is decidedly attractive. Tho he 
does not speak English, the Ambassador speaks four 
other languages. Persian of course is his mother 
tongue, and he speaks French with the fluency and 
grace of a Parisian, while he is equally at home in 
Arabic, Russian and Turkish. Indeed it may be said 
that the Embassy is wonderfully gifted in the com- 
mand of languages. The first secretary, Mirza Mo- 
hammed-Ali Khan, speaks five languages, including 
English. The Second Secretary, Maj. Nevdon M. 
Bogajian, of the Persian Army, who is an Armenian, 
speaks seven languages, and his English is as perfect 
as that of a born and bred Englishman. The Ambas- 
sador has had a distinguished career in the Persian 
diplomatic service, and with his splendid court uni- 
form wears many jeweled orders, conferred by his 
Sovereign; but his modesty and simplicity of charac- 
ter were revealed in a single sentence the other day. 
When asked about himself, he replied; 

‘I have served my country thirty-five years, and 
have tried to do my duty.’’ 

Mirza Alinaghi Khan is progressive and keenly ob- 
servant, and if Persia does ndt profit by the visit of 
the Embassy to this country it will be no fault of his. 
Tho having time to spend but one day in New York, 
then coming direct to Washington, he is already 
greatly impressed by the enterprise and progress of 
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the United States. The Ambassador is most im- 
pressed by American railways and American news- 
papers. He declares that the luxury of American 
railways and the enterprise of American newspapers 
far surpass anything of the kind in the Old World. 
His desire above all things in sightseeing is to visit 
one of the big newspaper buildings in New York. In 
the single feature of illustration American journalism 
is a revelation to the Persian visitors. Tho not over- 
credulous, the Ambassador has a sense of the ludi- 
crous and appreciates a good story. On the voyage 
over he heard many, and some of them he was inclined 
to doubt asfacts. Turtle soup and tall buildir gs have 
no place in the nineteenth century progress of Persia. 
When the American turtle was described as of im- 
mense size, the Ambassador gravely said: ‘‘ Impossi- 
ble.” But on his arrival in New York, when he 
looked skyward to twenty-story buildings, he turned 
to his second secretary and said, with a merry twinkle 
in his dark eyes: ‘‘I am now prepared to believe 
your turtle story.”’ 


Fine Arts. 
The Salon of the Champs Elysees. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 








VARNISHING days in Paris are such characteristic 
events that each one leaves its own particular impres- 
sion, to be discussed at the time and remembered in the 
future. To-day will not be marked with a red letter un- 
less it be for the weather. The sun far outshone the 
toilets, which is extraordinary, and considering Champs 
Elysées Vernissage is a very fair of fashions, the general 
effect to-day was unusually dowdy. No doubt both the 
time—nearly a fortnight earlier than has been the cus- 
tom within the memory of man and the place—for, owing 
to the pulling down of the Palais de l’Industrie for the 
1900 Universal Exhibition, temporary premises had to 
be found in another wing of the building where the dust 
had apparently lain since the foundation—had a great 
deal to do with it. Atallevents, the dowdiness of this 
year’s Vernissage is a fact history will have to cope with 
but cannot gainsay. 

From the standpoint of art, which it is well to con- 
sider also, every Salon has features and an expression 
of itsown. Horror, for example, is often painted onits 
countenance. This year, however, the mood is unde- 
monstrative, and the general impression unusually re- 
poseful. There is much less preying upon the melo- 
dramatic instinct of the crowd in this year’s than in 
many previous Salons. A welcome strain of simplicity 
prevails, and it was quite a relief to see somany homely 
realities feelingly treated, and note the absence of the 
turgid manner. The bent this year toward scenes of 
indoor life and the poetry of humble interiors is unmis- 
takable, and familiar aspects of motherhood are favor- 
ite themes. 

The impression that the good points of this Salon are 
soberness of treatment and simplicity of subject comes 
to be a very definite one by the time the first process of 
selection has been gone through with and a few of the 
best works singled out. A decided case in point is M. 
De Richemont’s ‘‘ Autour du Berceau.’’ Both the idea 
of the picture and the manner in which it is carried out 
are delightfully fresh and natural. A Brittany legend 
has it that sometimes an angel comes to rock the cradle 
while tired mothers sleep. The humble bedroom in the 
painting is lit up by the dawn, which sheds a cold light 
through the patched sheet doing duty for a blind, while 
a fire is slowly burning out on the smoky earthen 
hearth. The white morning light is onthe sleeping 
mother’s upturned face and outstretched arm,and in 
the shadow at the foot of the bed the angel, his wings 
showing beneath his purple cloak, watches the child. 
The whole scene is wrapped in soft repose. The same 
intense simplicity belongs to M. Wilhelmson’s group of 
motherly old women tending a sick child; and here 
again the effect of gray, cold light on white sheets, 
white curtains and pale faces istrue art. Maternal cares 
feelingly rendered are again the theme of M. Saubés’s 
effective study of a young woman warming her child’s 
feet before the fire, and of M. Michel-Langon’s ‘‘ Educa- 
tion Maternelle,” a boy being taught to read. Two 
studies by M. Dierckx are among the best things in the 
exhibition, two unpretending scenes in a foundling hos- 
pital, in which a few broad touches give life and char- 
acter toeach child. The keynote of what is best in this 
year’s Salonis also struck by Mr. Myron Barlow (an 
American painter whose name is new to Paris) in a low- 
tened study of an elderly man seated in profile against 
a neutral tinted wall. The face is both broadly and 
carefully brushed in, and the whole scheme of color is 
avery pleasing harmony. A curious device is intro- 
duced to break the expanse of blank wall—to the right 
of the old man two brown iron weights are hanging, 
presumably from a Dutch clock placed too high to be 
within the scope of the canvas. 

Several studies of simple outdoor effects of sunlight 
and shadow bear out the impression I noted above. M. 
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Sorolla y Pastida’s sailmakers at work in a shed, 
through the open door: of which the blazing sunshine 
streams in, occupies a place of deserved prominence in 
one of the principal galleries—the so-called Salon carré. 
The chief quality here is atmosphere and light. Right 
and left of the group vines and vivid flowering bushes 
of the South are growing in luxuriant masses, in and 
out of which the sunshine plays, casting round patches 
of light and shade on the men and women and on the 
canvas they are sewing. 

The fitful hues of sunshine are rendered more forcibly 
still and perhaps with a broader and fuller touch in Mr. 
Chetwood-Aiken’s ‘‘Danse au Binion,” a group of Breton 
peasants, men and girls, footing it fast and furiously 
with their wooden shoes in the slanting light of even- 
ing, tothe music of the bagpipes. The glow of the 
atmosphere as well as the swing of the dance is very 
happily caught. There is also pienty of air in Mile. 
Dufau’s river scene, ‘‘ Fils de Mariniers,”” where a lot 
of half-naked children are playing in their element ; a 
stream and a ramshackle punt. The work is a fine 
study of outdoor effects, and the coloring, fresh yet 
sober and full of tone, is admirable. In quite another 
and more artificial manner, M. Wéry’s two compositions 
in which there is an imaginative purpose many of the 
works I have previously noticed lay no claim to, are 
equally interesting. A vivid sea piece full of light 
and air is contributed by M. Ravanne, who often shows 
charming studies of fishing boats. On one side of the 
canvas the bow of a man-of-war on which French tars 
are mustered huzzaing stands out in the foreground, 
while a line of yachts, two of which fly the Russian 
standard, and other French men-of-war steam past it 
to the left. For the scene is no other than the arrival 
of the Czar and Czarina of Russia in Cherbourg harbor, 
escorted by the French fleet. But for the catalog, no 
old Salon stager would believe this sunny, breezy sea 
piece to be what it is, an official painting. It has 
neither the awkwardness of form, the crudeness of 
color, nor the lack of originality which are the features 
of such compositions. ; 

M. Luigi Loir, it is true, gives us a fine picture of one 
aspect of the Franco-Russian fétes. His. view of the 
Hotel de Ville illuminated, with the crowd surging in 
front, a black mass lighted up here and there fitfully by 
the glare of gas and colored lamps, is a wonderful study 
of night and artificial light effects. But M. Loir is an 
exception. In every other case the sojourn in Paris of 
her Imperial guests last winter has been commemorated 
pictorially with very little art, however patriotic the 
intention. M. Béroud’s portrayal of the Czar, Czarina 
and the President of the Republic visiting Napoleon’s 
tomb in the Panthéon is only equaled (fortunately) by 
M. Brouillet’s presentment of the same official party 
attending a sitting of the Académie Francaise. Possibly 
in the former the Emperor and M. Félix Faure are even 
more ligneous than in the latter; but then M. Brouil- 
let’s portrait of the Empress could not be surpassed in 
crudity. Again, M. Maillard’s view of the Imperial 
yachts steaming into Cherbourg is dreary, and is, un- 
luckily, hung opposite M. Ravanne’s fine picture of the 
same scene. Even M. Detaille is unsuccessful in his 
official painting of Pasteur’s obsequies. Every detail 
in the crowd of uniforms, gowns and dress coats is ren- 
dered with marvelous faithfulness; but for all that the 
crowd is a dead or a stuffed crowd, and for that matter 
nobody could live where there is so little atmosphere. 

Art or no art, however, Sunday and Thursday picture- 
seers (and they bring in the money) will flock round the 
Czar and Czarina and M. Fauue, and gaze in awe at 
the beautiful pictures of funerals. To-day, of course, 
there could be no such plebeian demonstrations. Ad- 
miration and criticism are more personal matters with 
a Varnishing-day public. Here a dear friend is well 
hung, and there is another dear friend’s portrait by 
Bonnat or Benjamin-Constant or Jules Lefebvre. These 
are names to conjure with. The pity is, the magic of 
their work has in many cases lost its real power. This 
year the members of the Institute (that is to say, of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, which, together with the four 
other academies, is part of the Jwstitut de France), as 
they are generically termed in Salon slang, are not quite 
up tothe mark. As recorded above, M. Detaille has 
failed to instil life into his presentment of a crowd. 
What is worse is that M. Benjamin-Constant has not 
succeeded in making his likeness of the Duc d’Aumale 
any more lifelike. The portrait was to have been the 
sensation of the Salon; but it is an unconvincing sensa- 
tion, to say the least of it. The veteran duke’s appear- 
ance is familiar toevery Parisian, but I never saw him 
as M. Constant sees him. The face is utterly expres- 
sionless and dull, save for a semblance of life in the 
blue eyes, and the size of the skull and particularly the 
hight of forehead are absurdly exaggerated. The fig- 
ure, attired in shooting jacket, blue velvet breeches and 
leggings, is seated in a lifeless attitude, bending slightly 
forward, ona stone bench. Behind is the massive foli- 
age of Chantilly Park, tinged with autumnal tints. 
The scheme of color for the background is plainly bor- 
rowed from the portraits of the last century, but the 
idea is inadequately carried out. M. Benjamin-Con- 
stant’s other exhibit is a not very interesting portrait 
of M. Chauchard, famous as one of the founders of the 





‘Grands Magasins du Louvre and a well-known con- 
noisseur. I presume he is pleased with his own like- 
ness. 

That other champion portrait painter of France, M. 
Jules Lefebvre, shows a handsome study of a five hun- 
dred guinea sable-lined fur coat, the swellest of gray 
suits, a magnificent top-hat and incidentally the Comte B. 
de Castellane, fair-haired, fresh-skinned and blue-eyed. 
The same veteran portraitist’s other exhibit is a likeness 
of a white satin balldress and—Mlle. B. M. Bonnat, 
who has a weakness for men of science and philoso- 
phers, contributes a portrait of the celebrated mathema- 
tician, M. Joseph Bertrand, that reminds one of 
Renan’s by the same master at the Salon three or four 
years ago, and in his second exhibit has indulged in a 
strange freak of fancy. An eagle, painted with mas- 
terly skill, is shown in the act of tearing a hare in a ro- 
mantic landscape 4 /a Doré, against a lowering sky that 
might do duty for the most dramatic of scenes. 
M. Gérome, on the other hand, has treated two porten- 
tous themes with melancholy tameness. One isa Flight 
into Egypt in which sky, landscape and figures are un- 
relievedly and quite unnecessarily blue, while the other 
is a Christ entering Jerusalem with a profusion of ut- 
terly unconvincing figures. M. Henner keeps to his 
accustomed themes and unvarying manner. His two 
portraits of women, with the usual translucid white skin 
and auburn hair, are not in any sense new departures. 
Nor for that matter are M. Bouguereau’s ‘‘Compassion,”’ 
Christ on the cross taking pity on a man at his feet 
who bears another cross, his own; and ‘‘ Blessure 
d’ Amour,” a nude female figure surrounded by cupids. 
The remarkable point about M. Bouguereau’s work 
always is that he never by one inch swerves from a cer- 
tain ideal of art he has set up for himself, and which 
has nothing in common with the real living world. M. 
Jean Paul Laurens, however, another inmate of the In- 
stitute, has by no means given up trying for new ideals, 
and his large composition, ‘‘Ze Lauraguais’’—the name 
of a pays, not far from the Pyrenees—is an interesting 
work, tho only partly successful. The picture takes in 
a wide expanse of bare sloping hills in the distance, 
while the rising foreground is studded with teams of 
bullocks driven by peasants in what looks like ancient 
Gallic garb. Thelife and atmosphere of the soil is a 
little wanting in the scene, but the scheme of color is 
harmonious and pleasing. 


Havre, FRANCE. 
Music. 


Our “ National” Songs. 
IV. 
BY E, IRENAZXUS STEVENSON, 





LET us turn from the flag-series of patriotic effusion, 
and againconcern ourselves with those more general 
in topic and in patriotic voice. Our Civil War’s course 
offered a long group of songs, already largely forgotten, 
appealing to the decidedly national sentiment. They 
stirred hearts and pulses in their day, these hum- 
ble, simple voices of the national muse. Opera and 
symphony were cold music compared with them. But, 
naturally, these lyrics were cheap and of che ‘‘ occa- 
sional’’ type; and they allude to emotions and situa- 
tions of a military struggle that we are glad to dismiss 
and to forget. It may, indeed, be said, that our Civil 
War—curiously enough, when one reflects on sucha 
chapter of our history as an inspiration—did not elicit 
a single important and durable contribution toward a 
national song. Out of those of a fairly serious com- 
plexion, Mrs. Howe’s ‘* Rattle Hymn of the Republic,’’ 
as a matter of verse, stands first and stands easily 
alone. But Mrs. Howe’s hymn is, after all, not the 
stuff whereof a national hymn is made. It never could 
be such. It is a fierce, wild, effective kind of rhapsody, 
beginning pompously and ir the strain of a Hebrew 
prophet’s outburst; lapsing anon into vague and con- 
fused imagery. A ‘‘national hymn’ must not be a 
jumble of allegory, however brilliant; nor merely a war- 
song. Besides, the tune, one that is strange, wild, semi- 
barbarous in melody and in rhythm, well suiting the 
words Mrs. Howe stuck to it—is a borrowed tune with 
another association, earlier and narrower. 

The Civil War, however, elicited two other songs that 
as tunes yet survive. Theyare quite unlike the more 
solemn lyric last above noted. But they are imbued with 
a musical vitality curious and not yet departed, tho the 
words of the two are fast passing out of the public mem- 
ory. One is ‘‘ Dixie’s Land,” the South’s own special 
equivalent for ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” ‘‘ Dixie”’ is a tune of 
somewhat obscure origin, in spite of the fact that Daniel 
Emmett is usually called its composer,and that the words 
are somewhat eloquent of plantation days and darky 
joys. ‘‘ The Bonny Blue Flag”’ still is a souvenir beloved 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line; but ‘‘ Dixie’’ came 
North as a peace offering, and our bands honor it to-day. 
Textually, ‘‘ Dixie’s Land” said nothing save when it 
sang of living and dying in Dixie’s Land, which meant 
living and dying for it,too. But every measure was elo- 
quence once on a time, and ‘‘ Dixie’s’’ is good for years 
to come all over the States as a relic to be preserved and 
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amiably accepted. The other tune that may be counted 
as among the three decided musical survivals of the 
War, is the rattling ‘‘Marching through Georgia.’’ Not 
one person in a dozen knows now its buncombe, unvalu- 
able verses, written by the same man whocomposed the 
music, Henry C. Work. Work was a melodist, with a 
gift for finding the popular, as his ‘‘ Father, dear Father, 
Come Home with Me Now’”’ and his ‘‘ Grandfather’s 
Clock” both attest. As for ‘‘Marching through Geor- 
gia’’’ its air has an irresistible entrain, and its easy 
rhythm and accent is not utterly vulgar or even un- 
graceful. It is rather a French melody in some iraits. 
Of the circumstances of origin of ‘‘ Marching through 
Georgia’ I have at hand no particulars. It deserves 
survival, and is likely to receive that desert. Another 
popular air of the Civil War’s time, Kittredge’s ‘‘ Tent- 
ing on the Old Camp Ground,”’ is not devoid of a sim-. 
ple musical dignity. It has not, however, preserved its 
popularity, and its graver mood is adverse to that for- 
tune. 

In continuing our watch for such national songs as are 
of a hymn-flavor, we may at least record ‘‘ God Bless 
Our Native Land,’’a short hymn by T. Dwight. This 
is smooth and dignified in its two verses, and of merit 
suitable to a choral of its own; but unluckily it offers us 
only ‘‘ God Save the King” to give it tongue. ‘‘Our 
Fatherland,’”’ is an effusion in irregular meter by a 
writer not stated, set to a borrowed air by the German 
Abt. Tothe Rev. S. Wolcott is to be credited a grave 
and dignified hymn ‘‘ God of Our Fathers, Let Thy Face 
Toward Our Republic Ever Be.” Inrhyming ‘‘be,”’ re- 
grettably the usual most is made of the last syllable of 
‘‘liberty,’’ before the verses are done. It has a hymn- 
tune of no special impressiveness composed by H. P. 
Danks. Mr. Danks, like Mr. Bradbury and Mr. Patti- 
sonand Mrs. Pendleton, belong in the list of ‘‘ American 
composers’’; but the efforts in question are not to pur- 
port. 

‘* Firmly Stand my Native Land” is a short hymn 
of doubtful nationality, and the more suspicious because 
of a borrowed German air by Nageli. ‘‘God Bless our 
Native Land,’’ inthe meter of ‘‘ My Country ’Tis of 
Thee,’’ composed by Albert J. Holden; ‘‘ The Land 
of Washington,”’ with words by D. B. Dudley, the air 
by W. O. Perkins; ‘‘The Land of Freedom” by the 
same composer, to verses by Helen W. Cross; and 
another ‘‘ Land of Washington,’’ with words by George 
P. Morris and an air by F. H. Brown, are all to be 
named in our list, but call for no comment. The root 
of the matter is not inthem. ‘‘ Cdlumbia, God Pre- 
serve Thee,’’a hymn, with three verses of six lines 
each, authorship not disclosed, is not wholly a trivial 
poem; but it offers the usual trite apostrophes and 
images, and its air is the Austrian Hymn. ‘‘ The New 
Hail Columbia,’’ Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s liberal 
variation of the old lines of Hopkinson, has been earlier 
noted in these studies. On coming across. it again, 
itimpresses itself as hardly a sinewy performance of 
the editorial hand or the editorial zeal of the Autocrat; 
altho the last quatrain, prophesying that the many 
States shall be found one, ‘‘ while the sun and stars 
and tides’’ are normal, is effective in a popular 
sense. 


Sanitary. 
The Bubonic Plague. 


WE are apt to feel, in regard to smallpox, that it has 
been banished, or, as Pasteur dreamed might be done, 
‘made to disappear from the face of the earth,” by the 
intelligent action of man. Our satisfaction is founded 
on very imperfect information of what is going on in 
the whole world; and every little while we learn of a 
great epidemic of that disease in some province of Asia 
or Africa, or some island of the sea, e¢. g., the great 
numbers of Spanish soldiers, who have, during the last 
year, died in Cuba—the poor victims finding this dis- 
ease lying in wait for them, in addition to the other 
horrors of war. In a recent number of the Medical 
Record, its editor calls attention to the fact that, in the 
Oriental countries the plague has never died out; that 
in those teeming populations, of whose conditions we 
really know very little, it has always floated about, 
“« now rising to the dignity of an actual epidemic in one 
place, again being heard of as occurring sporadically 
insome distant region seldom visited by Europeans.”’ 
Of course it is impossible to get the history of any of 
these sporadic outbreaks; but now that we know it to 
be the result of an invading bacillus, we perceive why it 
is easily and always kept alive—that it can be conveyed 
in a variety of ways among those peoples who never 
heard of disinfection or of isolation, but who calmly 
regard the epidemic as a direct and inevitable visitation 
of the wrath of angry gods. : 

In its recent recrudescence it was first heard of in 1894, 
in Canton—that being a place in full communication 
with the outside world; from there it passed to Hong- 
kong and became epidemic there inthe same year. So 
many alert Englishmen, and especially physicians, . 
live there that energetic measures against it were at 
once inaugurated, and incidentally several important 
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facts were established. There were a few instances 
where half-breeds or Europeans were attacked; but 
these were where there had been prolonged actual con- 
tact with the sick, as those of two ‘‘ nursing sisters’’ 
who carried sick children in their arms; and the obser- 
vations then made in China are confirmed by those made 
in Bombay in 1896. Sir Edwin Arnold has lately writ- 
ten an elaborate article on the whole subject for the 
North American Review; and, as was found in Hong- 
king, ‘‘ even natives, when clean of person and living in 
clean well-ventilated apartments do not seem to be in 
much danger,” so in Bombay the easiest prey were 
natives who lived in mud-huts, into which neither the 
rays of the sun nora breath of fresh air ever came. 
These people are required by their religion to bathe 
daily, but that hygiene of the blood which consists in 
breathing in fresh oxygen every minute, is neither un- 
derstood nor practiced by them; and all that any patho- 
genic germ asks is a blood impoverished by lack of 
oxygen, in order to thrive apace. That filthy houses 
afford harborage for the germs would seem proved by 
the fact that of the British soldiers who were set to the 
cleaning of the filthy houses of the Chinese in Hong- 
kong a number took the disease. Over 100,000 died in 
the whole epidemic, of whom the merest fraction were 
other than natives. 

The cool philosophy that looks on the present awful 
combination of famine and plague in India,as a natural 
effort to kill off redundant population, is as inhuman as 
it is untrue; and at the end of the twentieth century, 
when improved means of culture and conservation shall 
have greatly enhanced the production of food, will be 
justly rated as the brutal speculation of a partially en- 
lightened age. 

But those who have hopes founded on knowledge 

seem about to have theirinnings. Most of the great 
human emergencies seem to produce their hero, and the 
grand emergency of bacterial disease has called forth 
many, and among these the career of Dr. Yersin, who 
is now in Bombay striving to combat the plague, is most 
interesting. He entered the Institut Pasteur in Paris 
at twenty, and his scientific ardor soon attracted the at- 
tention and commanded the respect of his colleagues, 
and Roux chose him as special assistant in his researches 
in diphtheria. He went to Tonkin to study cholera, 
but was requested by the French Government to go to 
Hongkong to treat the plague; and the brilliant results 
obtained have been related in this column. On his 
arrivalthere he found the authorities rapidly erecting 
temporary hospitals, and he obtained permission to erect 
a small hut within the precincts of the principal one, 
and there, in a concentrated plague atmosphere, he 
took up his quarters and in an improvised laboratory 
began his experiments. Yersin in describing his work 
speaks of the cabins occupied by the natives, as often 
without windows of any sort and sunk below the level 
of the ground, and so packed with human beingsas to be 
plague-incubators of the most dangerous type. One of 
the first things that attracted his attention, was the 
great number of dead rats that lay about in all direc- 
tions, not only in the streets but in the houses. He 
examined them carefully and found the bacillus of 
plague in the tumors of the rats, as also he found them 
in the livers, ganglia and spleen of plague patients; 
and he thought he had spotted ¢4e agent of contamina- 
tion; but he noticed later the curious fact that in the 
little room where he carried out his post-mortem exami- 
nations,immense numbers of dead flies were scattered 
about in all directions. He set about discovering if 
this wholesale slaughter of flies had anything to do with 
plague infection. He took some of them, removea the 
head, legs and wings, and pulverizing the bodies ina 
broth culture, saw immense numbers of bacilli appar- 
ently identical with the plague bacilli; but to make sure 
he inoculated some of the broth into mice, and they died 
of plague—so that the agency of flies as plague-dissem- 
inators was established. His facilities were so limited 
that he could not undertake the preparation of plague 
antitoxin; but he forwarded cultures of the plague-bacil- 
lus to the Pasteur Institute, and from there, inthe next 
year he published his memoir, describing the produc- 
tion of the anti-plague serum, so earnestly desired now 
in Bombay. Experiments fully demonstrated the power 
of the serum to confer immunity; one-tenth of a cubic 
centimeter of serum administered to a mouse before the 
virus was injected, protected it from sickness, when the 
bacillus of plague was inoculated into it; but if the 
animals were inoculated with the plague-bacillus it re- 
quired fifteen times as much injected twelve hours after 
the infection to cure it. 

What results are yet to be wrought out in India can- 
not be predicted, for there an obstacle unknown in 
China arises—caste—through which a man prefers to 
die in his windowless blood-poisoning hut, rather than 
break his caste by going to a hospital where a man of 
another caste has previously taken refuge. 

England has been compelled to appear as a suppliant 
at the Pasteur Institute for the healing serum, and also 
to petition for the services of Dr. Yersin; and G. C, 
Frankland asks plaintively in Vature: ‘‘ How long is 
England to rest content to knock as a humble suppliant 
at the door of foreign institutes for assistance when 
overtaken by disaster, as is now the case in India?” 
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Tue House has not approved the radical proposition 
of the Senate in its amendment to the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bill, by which it proposed to revoke the 
order of President Cleveland creating forest reserva- 
tions in the Northwest. It has been the policy of the 
Government for some years to create such reserva- 
tions, and the order of President Cleveland was only 
issued after a careful investigation and report by a sci- 
entific commission, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. The President, of course, got his authority 
from the statutes. Some thirty reservations in all have 
been set apart in Alaska and in the Northwest by Presi- 
dents Harrison andCleveland. The debate in the Sen- 
ate showed that the Senators from the Northwest were 
strongly opposed to having the timber on the reserva- 
tions entirely reserved from timber cutters. They 
seem to think that public lands and public forests ought 
to be open to everybody, and that itis a denial of in- 
alienable rights to hold them exclusively for public pur- 
poses. The House has refused to concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate by a vote of 100 to 39. It is willing 
to empower the President to revise and alter the areas 
set aside by his predecessor, but not to have the order 
entirely revoked. The matter now goes to a confer- 
ence committee. 


THE annual report of the Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation of New York gives a careful review of the Civil 
Service in Nation, State and city. It finds some evi- 
dences of reaction, particularly in this State, but littlea 
Washington. Governor Black has signed the Civil Serv- 
ice Bill recently passed at Albany, and hereafter there 
are to be two examinations, one for merit and one for fit- 
ness, and it will be quite possible under this law to nulli- 
fy practically the provisions of theconstitution. Reter- 
ence is made to theinvestigation ordered by the Sen- 
ate at Washington with the view of ascertaining whether 
the law should be ‘‘ continued, amended, or repealed.’’ 
The Committee has received letters from Government 
officials, giving their opinions. Secretary Bliss,of the In- 
terior Department, thinks that each commissioner should 
have the right to appoint a private secretary or confiden- 
tial clerk, that the chief clerk and the chiefs of divisions 
should be exempted from the classified service; also 
that special agents of the land, timber and mineral land 
offices and special Indian agents should be under the 
control of the Secretary, and that for this purpose an 
examining board should be appointed, composed of the 
Secretary and four commissioners to make special ex- 
aminations for such positions. Pension Commissioner 
Evans recommends that the chief clerk, appointment 
clerk, private secretary, chiefs of divisions, medical ex- 
aminers and special examiners in his departments, be 
exempt from the classified service. -Commissioner Her- 
mann, of the General Land Office, would exempt chief 
clerks, chiefs of divisions, confidential clerks, inspect- 
ors and land commissioners. Acting Indian Commis- 
sioner Smith is satisfied with the present law, with 
a single amendment. Director Wolcott, of the Geolog- 
ical Survey, recommends no changes; neither does the 
Commissioner of Railroads, Wade Hampton. 





TESTIMONY was given before the Committee concern- 
ing changes in the office of the Auditor for the Post- 
Office Department under the last Administration. “At 
the beginning of the term there were 216 Democrats and 
271 Republicans. The changes of the four years are 
represented in this table: 


Republicans. Democrats. 
INE Sanco cick pwnevieks 80 151 
NINES ov Ginn beso cent, wesp ce 60 18 
ee, RS Sapeg Ps 48 26 
PEMMEEDNDES OSS sca ks. .003 0-50-82 30 17 
SMO Ss 52 EOS 114 289 
eT pe poe 89 17 
RE ichdis wi ents tice Egopeane 15 30 


This shows that the system was so operated as chiefly 
to benefit Democrats. Nearly twice as many Demo- 
crats as Republicans were appointed and more than 
twice as many promoted. Three times as many Repub- 
licans were removed, and in the reductions the Repub- 
licans were the chief sufferers. Auditor Howard, 
under whose supervision these changes occurred, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the clerks furnished under the 
present law are superior to those appointed under the 
old system. Public Printer Palmer complained that his 
predecessor had removed many efficient men. He pre- 
ferred the old system unless the present system were 
modified. He would have messengers, assistant door- 
keepers, charwomen, watchmen, stablemen and helpers 
exempted from the classified list. 





THE danger from floods in the Mississippi Valley is 
by no means over yet. There have been several breaks 
in the levees near Baton Rouge, and after one of them 
the entire lower part of the city was flooded, and the 
whole sugar district on theeast bank of the Mississippi, 
from Baton Rouge to New Orleans, is seriously endan- 
gered. At New Orleans itself every effort has been put 
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forth to save the city. A large force of laborers has 
been employed at a cost of $5,000 to $7,000a day. Since 
March roth, $106,700 has been expended on the city 
levee, exhausting the funds in the treasury. In the 
Bayou La Fourche, the danger from the wash of pass- 
ing steamers was so great that it was for a time closed 
to navigation. The latest reports indicate some im- 
provement in the situation at New Orleans, as the clear 
water of the river shows that the heaviest rush from 
the broken levees has passed. Further west there is 
no great change. Inthe Tensas basin not only is the 
fruit crop lost, but the fruit trees are destroyed. 





THE map given herewith shows the territory of the 
Greater New York, which includes the Counties of New 
York, Richmond, Kings, a part of Queens, and a partof 
Westchester. By the new charter the territory is di- 
vided into five boroughs, the boundaries of which are 
indicated. New York City below the Bronx River con- 
stitutes the borough of Manhattan; the portion which 
lies above the Bronx, including a part of Westchester 
County, the borough of Bronx; Staten Island constitutes 
the borough of Richmond; Kings County the borough of 
Brooklyn, and a portion of Queens County the borough 
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the refugees in the towns of Cuba is due to the order 
of General Weyler directing the abandonment of 
farmsand the transfer of families to designated towns 
and cities. Cut off from the usual sources of sup- 
ply these families are in a destitute and, in many cases, 
it is said, starving condition. Reports from United 
States consuls have been before the Cabinet, and it is 
on these and on the first report of Mr. Calhoun, whom 
the President sent to Cuba on a special mission, 
that the thought of proposing relief is said to be 
based. The Spanish Minister at Washington raises no 
objection whatever to the proposed relief, and assures 
our Government that his Government will do all in its 
power to aid in the distribution of it. The resolution 
of Senator Morgan for the recognition of the belliger- 
ency of the Cubans is still pending, and there was some 
discussion on it last week. It is not likely that it will 
be passed at present, and there is no indication that it 
has in any way the support of the Administration. 


IN the island itself reports come from Cuban sources 
of two important battles, one in the Province of Santi- 
ago de Cuba and one in that of Havana itself. The 
former is said to have been the most important battle of 





SE BE. the war. It was fought two miles from the town of 
of Queens. The total area of the new city is 306 square 
miles, which is less than half that of London,butis [om 
considerably greater than that of Chicago. Its greatest — 
length is 35 miles. The population is estimated at cs 
about 3,200,000. The Greater New York will now be) wee, 


the second city, instead of the third, in the world 
in point of population, London being first with about 
4,225,000. Paris, with about 2,500,000, will now take ,. 


third place. The government will consist of a Mayor, J : 


who is to serve four years at a salaryof $15,000a 


year; of a president of the Council elected at eno] = 


large for four years, who is to succeed the mayor _ 
in case of death, at a salary of $5,000; cf aMunic- |, 
ipal Assembly in two houses—a Council of 28 ema {4 
members and a president, and a Board of Al- 
dermen of 60 members. The members of the / 
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Manzanillo, and continued a whole day. There were 
2,000 Spaniards, under the command of Colonel Ruiz, 
and a force of Cubans, under General Rabi and Carlos 
Garcia, son of General Garcia. It is said that the 
Spaniards were so closely pressed that they endeavored 
to escape by steamer, but only 1,300 soldiers were able 
to embark, and the other 700 were killed, or wounded, 








MAP OF THE GREATER NEW YORK. 


Council are to receive $1,500 a year, and the members 
of the Board of Aldermen $1,000. Each borough is to 
have a president and a Board over which the president 
is to preside. There is to be a general Board of Public 
Improvements, a Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
with the usual municipal departments. A curious 
feature of the charter is that ex-mayors are to become 
members of the Municipal Council. The first election 
for mayor, comptroller and other officers will be held 
next November, and the consolidation will take effect 
January Ist, 1898. 





NEw interest was aroused last week in the Cuban 
question by the Cabinet conferences at Washington and 
the report that the President. was contemplating a mes- 
sageto Congress. It was not understood that the Pres- 
ident meant to propose intervention, or anything to 
bring the war to an end; but rather to state to Con- 
gress the condition of American citizens in Cuba, who 
are in a starving condition, and recommend that an ap- 
propriation be made for their relief. The mes- 


sage submitted on Monday, asks an appropriation of 
Speedy action by both 
The general distress among 


$50,000 for 700 or 800 cases. 
houses is expected, 


and captured by the Cubans. The other battle was 
fought near Guines, in the Province of Havana, May 
14th. There were two bodies of Cuban troops united 
under the command of Generals Cardenas and Rodri- 
guez, numbering 1,200. They met, and after several 
hours’ fighting, routed a Spanish force of 1,500, under 
Colonel Aguilar. ‘The Spanish retreated in considerable 
disorder, and many of their guns and nearly all their 
horses, with much ammunition and other supplies, fell 
into the hands of the Cubans. General Weyler, who is 
in Santa Clara, has issued an order directing the inhab- 
itants of a number of towns in the Havana Province to 
leave all and concentrate in a suburb of Havana. This 
order will very greatly increase the number of starving 
men, women and children. The currency crisis in Ha- 
vana has become very troublesome. The Government 
paper which General Weyler is forcing upon the mer- 
chants has become greatly depreciated. A five-dollar 
gold piece is now worth $11.70 in the currency, and arti- 
cles of food in the markét have become so high that 
they are practically beyond the reach of poor people. 





Botu Liberals and Conservatives were treated to a 
great surprise in Canada last week inthe result of the 
elections in the Province of Quebec. This province has 
been one of the great strongholds cf the Conservatives, 
but the Liberals have now carried it by a revolutionary 





majority. Out of 73 seats in the Provincial Legislature 
the Liberals will have 55, leaving the Conservatives only 
18, reversing the positions of the two parties in the last 
Legislature. The result was a surprise, because both 
the Conservatives and Liberals expected to win only by 
a small majority.. The victory is largely attributed to 
the magic of Laurier’s name. He seems to have won 
the admiration and confidence of the French electorate 
to such a degree that the natural reaction on the com- 
ing into power of his Administration did not occur. 
The clerical party did not appear strongly in the cam- 
paign. Perhaps the presence of the Papal Ablegate 
prevented this. A few days before the election the 
Ablegate published a letter deprecating clerical inter- 
ference with the right of the people to vote as their 
conscience dictates. The outcome willtend to make 
further agitation of the Manitoba question by the Cath- 
olics profitless. The Dominion Government has decid- 
ed to pass Cowan’s Alien Labor bill with a provision 
restricting the bill in its application to persons coming 
from the United States. Itis only to go into operation 
on being proclaimed by the Governor-General, who may 
determine what part of Canada it shall apply to, and 
may suspend its operation if the Alien Labor law of the 
United States is repealed. 


THE Honduran revolution was put down last week 
with the recapture of Puerto Cortez by the Government 
forces and the flight to Guatemala of those of the insur- 
gents who could escape. The rebels had held Puerto 
Cortez since April 15th, and had repulsed the five hun- 
dred Government troops who had been sent against 
them. But when more re-enforcements came up, besides 
the ‘‘ Lucy B.,’’ a tugboat from the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment, armed with two unmounted cannon and fifty ba- 
nana cutters, the insurgents found themselves outnum- 
bered. Furthermore, just as they were going to train 
a Krupp gun on their investors they discovered some 
traitor had removed a part of the breech and rendered 
it useless, while the other old cannon captured from the 
Honduran troops unexpectedly went off, and slightly 
injured their leader, General Drummond. Hence they 
deserted the town without fighting. General Drum- 
mond was captured, and it is said he will be banished 
from the country. Now that the war is over, ex-Presi- 
dent Soto, who is living in Paris, says he has had noth- 
ing to do with its instigation. 





Tue fanatics in Brazil still continue unconquered. 
President Moraes, in his message at the opening of Con- 
gress, last week, said the army must be entirely reor- 
ganized, in order immediately to crush out the rebel- 
lion. However, more troops have been lately sent to 
the front, and it is expected a serious fight will 
shortly take place. In Uruguay the rebels have been 
holding their own until last week, when a general en- 
gagement took place lasting eight hours, in which the 
rebel leaders Lamos and Saraiva were defeated with 
heavy loss, being compelled to retreat over the Brazil- 
ian frontier. The Government has also made some 
concessions to the revolutionist party by taking into 
the Ministry several leaders in the seditious move- 
ment, and it now believes this formidable insurrec- 
tion has received its deathblow. An attempt to as- 
sassinate President Borda was made, several days 
ago, by a student; but his revolver, fortunately, missed 
fire. No political significance seems to be attached to 
the act. A labor riot has arisen,and been put down, 
at Argentina, and Chile has had three Cabinet crises 
of grave importance during the past few months. 


THE visit of Emperor Francis Joseph to St. Peters- 
burg, coming at the same time with the official an- 
nouncement of the renewal of the Triple Alliance has 
directed attention to the situation of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, In some respects that is quite serious. 
The development of internal political strife in Austria 
has left the Cabinet of Count Badeni without any har- 
monious support, or reliable majority. More serious 
still, the Ausgleich, or arrangement for the apportoin- 
ment of imperial expenses between Austria and Hun- 
gary, has failed. Hitherto Austria’s portion has been 
68.6 per cent., and Hungary’s, 31.4 per cent. Austria 
has claimed that in view of Hungary’s economic devel- 
opment the apportionment should be on the basis of 
population, and the Hungarian ratio raised to 43.16 per 
cent. Hungary replies that her people are agricultur- 
ists, and poor, and that the fairer basis is the revenue 
derived from the different parts of the country. After 
long discussion there was no agreement, and the Depu- 
tations adjourned, leaving the matter for the Imperial 
Government to settle. That the Emperor will succeed 
in effecting an arrangement no one doubts; but it will 
require his utmost skill, and he must be free from for- 
eign disturbance. Peace is an absolute essential. 
Hence his overtures to Russia, whom he recognizes as 
the most important factor in the Eastern situation. He 
has been assisted in this by the change of feeling on the 
part of the Hungarians toward Russia. Hitherto they 
have been hostile, of late much more friendly. Wheth- 
erthis is due to the curteous interest shown by the 
Czar at the Hungarian Millennial celebrations last year, 
o r to dread of the aggressive German and Czech ele- 
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ment in Austria, or to a conviction that the Slavie 
power is too strong to be antagonized and must be pro- 
pitiated, it is difficult to say. The patent fact is that, 
with his usual wisdom, the Emperor has made an ally 
of his most dangerous neighbor, and helped to bind 
Eastern Europe into a league for peace. Practically 
the Triple Alliance has become Quadruple. 


AFTER a week of suspense the Sultan has replied 
to the representatives of the Powers in regard to an 
armistice by the presentation of conditions of peace 
whose acceptance, he says, is an absclute prerequisite to 
a cessation of hostilities. The conditions are: The 
annexation of Thessaly, the payment by Greece of an 
indemnity of 10,000,000 pounds Turkish ($44,000,000), 
and the abolition of the capitulations for Greek subjects 
in the Turkish Empire. The Porte proposes that pleni- 
potentiaries shall meet at Pharsales to discuss these 
terms, and affirms that if the conditions are not accepted 
the Ottoman army will continue its advance to Athens. 
On the Greek side there is absolute cessation of hostili- 
ties. The army has been withdrawn from Epirus after 
another advance and retreat. The army at Dhomokos 
is reported as absolutely demoralized. Ordinary civili- 
ties are refused to the Crown Prince who is said to keep 
in his tent refusing to be seen. At Athens there ap- 
pears to be quiet, altho the evidences of hostility to the 
royal family areincreasingly evident. In Constantino- 
ple two parties are striving for the precedence. The 
fanatical party, calling for a return to the old Islamic 
style, demand the continuance of the war and the defi- 
ance ofthe Powers. Izzet Bey appears to be the leader 
of the moderates whoclaim that a reasonable indemnity 
is the best course, and urge that it is wiser for Turkey 
to keep in accord with Europe and develop her internal 
resources thanto defy the Powers and endanger her 
very existence. 





THE attitude of the Powers remains about the same. 
Russia dominates the situation altho Germany is the 
most active. The visit of the Austrian Emperor to St. 
Petersburg has apparently resulted in an absolute un- 
derstanding in regard to matters in the East between 
the two Powers whose interests have been supposed to 
be most antagonistic. France talks a good deal but 
does little, Italy plays no part at all, and England is 
left out of consideration entirely. No one seems to 
know or care what shethinks. There is no disposition 
to provoke her, but equally none to consult her. Russia, 
it is understood, has told the Greeks that her support is 
conditioned absolutely on their loyalty to King George 
and his family. So long as they are uninjured she will 
stand by and protect Greece against complete destruc- 
tion by the Turks. A revolution, however, will mean 
that she will be left to anarchy. Germany comes in 
on the financial question with a proposition that if the 
Greeks accord to Russia’s demands in regard to the royal 
family a general council shall be established for the su- 
pervision of the Greek finances. The indemnity is to be 
scaled down somewhat and then the money advanced 
by European houses under Imperial guaranties, while 
the Greek revenues are to be held under control for the 
payment of theinterest onthe bonds. As to Crete there 
appears to be nothing definite, altho the impression 
gains ground that if annexed to anybody it will be 
to some power of more importance than Greece. What 
may prove an important factor in the case is a percepti- 
ble feeling of vexation in France because of the con- 
spicuous tardiness of the Czar in sending condolences 
for the Paris diaster. To offset that, however, the 
renewal of the Triple Alliance for six years has been 
officially announced, leaving France to accept Russian 
friendship and make the most of it, or join England. 


THE Philippines have not been heard from very much 
of late, except through the official reports at Madrid, 
announcing the complete overthrow of the rebellion. 
Now, however, comes a report in a Madrid paper from 
its correspondent at Manila, showing that the situation 
is by no meanssatisfactory. The victories of the Span- 
ish troops some time ago were followed by a general 
dispersion of the rebels, who seemed to lose confidence 
in their leaders. This in turn made the Spaniards feel 
that they had completed their victory, and they an- 
nounced that military operations would be suspended. 
Immediately the insurgents rallied, have reoccupied 
the old places and built new works of defense. They 
have apparently learned lessons from the last campaign, 
and propose not to occupy buildings, but to take to the 
woods and carry on a guerrilla warfare. It is estimated 
that there are fully 25,000 men under arms, and if they 
succeed in holding their own until the rainy season 
commences the Spaniards will find that they have a 
long, and very expensive undertaking on their hands. 





THE new director of railroads in China is showing 
himself fully a match for the Russians, who, it was sup- 
posed, were going to get immediate access to the very 
heart of China. The Peking-Hankau railway, which 
was to bring the Czar direct to the Yang-tse-Kiang 
Valley appears to have been indefinitely postponed, and 
in its place has come up another scheme of really more 
importance for China, tho scarcely so advantageous for 
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Russia. Twenty years'ago a railway was built connect 
ing Shanghai with Wusungat the mouth of the Yang-tse. 
It was, however, under foreign management, and thus 
very unpopular. The result was local opposition and 
harassments until the line was sold to the Chinese, who 
lost little time in tearing up the rails and destroying the 
plant. That line is to be revived, this time by the Chi- 
nese themselves, and other lines are to be built to 
Suchau, Chingkiang and Hangchau. The new scheme 
opens up a wealthy and populous district, raises no 
question of internal likin duties, as the two most im- 
portant places are already open ports; involves no seri- 
ous engineering difficulties, such as the crossing of the 
Yellow River; is entirely within the means of the De- 
partment, and will require no foreign loans, bonds, and, 
most important of all, control. Sheng Tao-tai evi- 
dently intends to keep in his own hands all that he can, 
realizing that China’s power depends more upon self- 
development than upon foreign aid. In many ways he 
bids fair to outdo his patron, Li Hung-Chang. 


The. Sunday-School. 
Lesson for May 30th. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH LEADS TO GOOD WORKS.— 
JAMES 2: 14-23. 


{ft 





GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘I will show thee my faith by my 
works.—JAMES 2: 18. 

Notes.-—// a man say he have faith.’’—This epistle ot 
James is evidently written to correct certain errors that 
grew out of Paul’s preaching, some people running into 
the error that a holy, or even moral life was not neces- 
sary if one had faith. This error came by narrowing 
the meaning of ‘‘ faith,”’ as used by Paul, and making 
it mean nothing more than intellectual acceptance of 
the truths of Christianity. We may thus conclude that 
this Epistle was not written early, but rather late in 
the Apostolic period, altho some hold that it was 
written soon after the Council of Jerusalem. But 
the warnings against honoring the rich in meetings also 
argues for a later date., The writer was not James the 
Apostle, but the James called the brother of our 
Lord, who was the head of the church at Jerusa- 
lem. ‘* Works.’’—So ‘‘ works” does not mean the 
“works” described by Paul, the mere Mosaic ritual, 
but morality and obedience to God, generally.—— 
‘‘Can that faith save him?’’—The word “‘ that’’ inthe Re- 
vised Version helps the sense. ‘* The devils also be- 
lieve.’—The word is ‘‘ demons,’’ applied to inferior evil 
spirits, such as were driven out of demoniacs. 
‘* Wilt thou know.’’—By the conclusive appeal to Scrip- 
ture. —‘' Barren.”’—Better than ‘‘ dead.”’ —‘* Was 
not Abraham ?’—Here the appeal is to the same story 
of Abraham as Paul usedto support his doctrine of 
faith. He was fond of quoting, ‘‘ Abraham believed 
God, and it was reckoned unto him for righteousness ”’; 
and so James quotes it, and shows that this belief, or 
faith, which was reckoned for righteousness, or justifi- 
cation, was based on his obedience, that is works, when 
he offered up Isaac. There is here no contradiction of 
Paul, who would have gladly agreed, but who used 
‘‘works’? as meaning circumcised. James and Paul 
equally believed in both faith and works. 

Instruction.—It is sad to see how easily evil men cor- 
rupt simple teaching. The Jews insisted that the Gen- 
tiles must be circumcised and keep the ritual law if they 
were to be saved. Paul declared that such ‘‘ works”’ 
would not save anybody, Jew or Gentile, and that what 
they needed was faith, such as Abraham had before he 
was circumcised, when he believed God, and that was 
enough to save him. Then the believers, glad to get 
free from all the ritual burden of Moses, but not want- 
ing to live a holy obedient life of faith, began to cor- 
rupt the doctrine, harping on the word /aith, and say- 
ing that if they only believed that Jesus was the Son 
of God, they could do what they pleased. This error is 
called ‘‘Antinomianism’’ and leads to all vices and 
excesses. 

An easy illustration of its absurdity is given in re- 
lation to the duty of alms-giving, about the only way, 
in old times, that benevolence could be displayed. This 
shows that works of charity are necessary. 

Belief in the unity of God was a very prominent mat- 
ter in those days of polytheism. So James says: ‘‘ Thou 
believest that God is one,’ an improved translation. 
But the devils believe that also. It is not enough. 

An evil man is like a demon in this, that while he be- 
lieves in the one God, the thought makes him shudder. 
He knows he is not a friend of God. He is not trying 
to live so as to please God, and he feels that God can- 
not help being opposed to him. 

An appeal to the Bible is always in order; but one 
must appeal intelligently, as James does here. He gets 
the exact drift of the story of Abraham. Abraham was 
given a hard command, and he obeyed; and because he 
obeyed he was justified, called the friend of God. 

We do not want one-sided Christians, but whole Chris- 
tians; those that believe right and also live right. Of 
the two the living right is far the most important. 


When Paul talked so much of believing and of faith, be 
was not talking of intelectual belief, but of spiritual 
agreement with God. 
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Decision. 


PAUL'S conversion is not to be made the standard 
by which other conversions should be measured. It 
was accompanied by peculiar incidents and supernat- 
ural manifestations which are in no wise necessary to 
other cases. The turning point in the life of the 
great Apostle to the Gentiles was signalized, but it 
was signalized for a purpose. Paul was a man of deep 
and intense convictions. He was fully persuaded that 
the course he had been pursuing in persecuting Chris- 
tians was in the interests of truth and righteousness, 
His conscience was blameless. It needed, perhaps, 
the heavenly vision that came to him on the way to 
Damascus to convince him that he was wrong in Op- 
posing Christ. However this may be, he was so con- 
vinced, and was not disobedient to the heavenly vi- 
sion. He never asked for further signs or proofs. He 
was fully satisfied, and went without hesitation or 
complaint to Ananias to receive his sight. Here the 
human element, rarely or never absent in conversion, 
came in. 

With his convictions settled and his faith fixed, 
Paul brought to bear on his new life all the forces of 
his strong nature. He did not wait to become accus- 
tomed to the new faith, or until his change had be- 
come gradually known to his former co-religionists. 
He appeared among the prophets before they were 
prepared to receive him, except asanenemy. The 
moment he was converted he became as active in 
propagating the Gospel as he had been before in per- 
secuting it. Like a man who has been running the 
wrong way, as soon as he found out his mistake he 
turned and ran swiftly in the opposite direction. 

He broke instantly and completely with the old 
life. There was nothing gradual or prolonged about 
his conversion. He gave up without a moment’s de- 
bate the doctrines and duties in which he had been 
nurtured, and those things in which he had taken 
pride and satisfaction. He saw that religion was a 
matter of the heart, not of ceremony or prescription. 
He would trust no longer in the circumcision, nor in 
the fact that he was of pure lineage, a Hebrew of 
the Hebrews; nor in the careful observance of the 
law. His zeal in persecuting the Church was nothing. 
He had counted all these things as gain; now he 
counted them as loss. They were no more.to him 
than refuse, or filth, His zeal burst forth in new 
lines, and he became a man of one idea. 


THE INDEPENDENT 

There is great power in enthusiasm. Not one of 
the disciples who had been in intimate daily compan- 
ionship with the Master, seen his miracles, heard his 

. wonderful teachings, observed the crystal purity of 
his life, surpassed Paul in zeal for the Gospel. With his 
mind at rest concerning the truth of the Gospel and 
with the great powers of his logical and cultured in- 
tellect employed in persuading men to be reconciled 
to God through Christ, Paul’s zeal made him well- 
nigh irresistible. It was not a zeal without knowl- 
edge, but a zeal according to intense and settled con- 
victions. 

Men who try to be Pauls will fail. The thought 
springs from a vanity for greatness, and greatness is 
not achieved by imitation. But some of Paul’s good 
qualities we may study with profit. We may be, like 
him, decisive. There is strength in decision. Wa- 
verers and double-minded men never amount to any- 
thing. Having found what we ought to do, it is 
within the power of all of us to be very determined in 
doing it. We must not expect any overpowering 
heavenly illumination, or sudden access of strength 
of will from conversion. The decision must be made 
within the soul by its own powers, and these are suf- 
ficient to make it sharp and thorough and final. 
Decide, as did Paul, once for all, and like him for- 
get the things which are behind and press forward 
with all the might of the whole man. 





A Hebrew State in Palestine. 


WE trust that our friends, the Adventists and the 
Premillenarians who are devoted to the study of 
prophecy, will not subject themselves to another dis- 
appointment by placing too much hope in the move- 
ment started by Dr. Herzl and Max Nordau, to es- 
tablish a Jewish State with its capital at Jerusalem. 
It may be a very beautiful scheme from the stand- 
point of the Christian literalists who may hope that 
it will be a step to the conversion of the Jews and the 
return of our Lord to Jerusalem; but we can assure 
them that it will carry the favor of neither the Ortho- 
dox nor the Liberal Jews. They will both utterly 
condemn it. 

For this plan is not a religious one, but really more 
sociological. That can be judged from the suggestion 
of a Jewish flag with seven golden stars, which do not 
symbolize the old seven days of the week, but the new 
seven hours of labor in the day. And it is political. 
It hopes to colonize Palestine with such Jews as will 
consent to go there, and buy or beg the consent of the 
Porte to allow the Jews to set up a sort ofa State. 
We are not so hysterical as to imagine the Sultan be- 
ing willing to give up the control of the sacred Temple 
Hill and move out of his mosque to make room for the 
Russians’ escaped helots. We cannot imagine the 
Christian Powers yielding the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. When Turkey is ready to consent—and it 
will be only by force—to yield control of Jerusalem, 
Russia expects to take the city, and France ex- 
pects to acquire the whole of Syria, with all Palestine. 

And were it possible for the Hebrews to buy Pales- 
tine what would they do with it? The first thing 
would be to build a temple, we suppose, and give it 
over to Orthodox Jews. Would they be ready to re- 
store the sacrifices? Willthey take the trouble to re- 
establish all the rules of Moses and Ezra, and observe 
all the regulations for ritual purity? Will they go 
back to their red heifer and their water of jealousy ? 
Even the most talmudical of Jews will not want to do 
that; and if they should, the revived Mosaic state, 
controlled by the most unenlightened Russian and 
Polish Jews, would be an object of contempt and ridi- 
cule to Jews all over the world. Only the lowest Jews, 
like the riff-raff mendicants that have been sent there, 
would live under such control, still supported by the 
benevolence of wealthy Jews all over the world, and 
Zion would be a byword again. 

It must also be remembered that a Hebrew State in 
Palestine would damage the condition of Jews in every 
other country. Now they can fairly claim to be Jews 
in religion, but Englishmen in England, Germans in 
Germany, Frenchmen in France, and Americans in 
America; and they make the most enthusiastic citi- 
zens. But with a capital at Jerusalem they would be 
charged with being aliens everywhere, foreigners dis- 
loyal to the country in which they lived, and the /u- 
denhetze would be provoked to fresh virulence, and 
the Jew to fresh assaults from every ignorant Chris- 
tian who has just learned that ‘‘it was the Jews who 

killed our Blessed Lord.”’ ‘ 

And further, as Dr. Kohler tells us in Zhe Amer- 
ican Hebrew, to the Orthodox Jew, as well as to some 
orthodox Christians, the restoration of the Jewish 
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kingdom involves the appearance of the Messiah with 
all supernatural power. According to the Talmud, 
‘God administered an oath to Israel never to urge 
or overhasten the time of redemption before God in 
his own time has matured his plans, but to remain 
submissive to the worldly powers to which he is sub- 
jected.” But this plan of Dr. Herzl’s anticipates the 
divine plan. It does not wait for the leisurely com- 
ing of the Messiah, and so both provokes God and 
provokes the nations to which the Jew owes loyalty. 

The Jews represent a religion, no longer a nation- 
ality. They have given up the temple service and 
have retained a passionate devotion to one God and 
to their sacred books and their unique history. They 
are a power in the world, scattered among the na- 
tions. Give them a bit of a kingdom, feeble, weaker 
than Greece, dependent on Turkey, France, Italy, 
Egypt, living by sufferance and repelling all but the 
meanest of their race, and they would deserve and 
receive the contempt of the world, could we conceive 
that the nations would allow them to take possession 
of their ancestral Zion and Jordan. The proposal is 
utterly impracticable and foolish. 


Methodist Union at the Antipodes. 


THE Methodists of Australasia think that one 
Methodism for that continent is better than three or 
four, and they are in the process of becoming one. 
We give cordial welcome to the account of it which 
the Rev. H. T. Burgess sends us. As a preacher, ed- 
itor, secretary, he has the best of opportunities to un- 
derstand all about it. They do not see in Australia 
why there should be Wesleyan Methodists, Primitive 
Methodists, Bible Christians and United Free Metho- 
dists. These names do not indicate different Gospels, 
different doctrines, different Christian life, or really 
different polities. There are differences, of course; 
but none of them are fundamental, none even im- 
portant. Twenty years hence they will appear most 
trivial even to those in whose view they now seem 
large. 

From this distance we are utterly unable to appre- 
ciate the opposition of the minority to this union 
movement. There is no suspicion of heresy attach- 
ing to any one of these bodies; no one of them is ac- 
cused of lacking any essential that belongs to the true 
Church of God. The Primitive Methodists do not 
stand for a purer Methodism than the Wesleyan 
branch; the Bible Christians are not more zealous for 
the Bible, and the United Free Churches are neither 
more united nor more free than the others. We have 
to go to history to ascertain what each of these branch- 
es originally stood for. 

We doubt not that the Methodists of the United 
States will say, with unanimous voice, ‘‘Those Aus- 
tralasian Methodists ought to unite. There is no 
good reason why they should not, and many excel- 
lent reasons why they should. The united Church 
will be far stronger and better able to do the work 
and to do it more efficiently and economically.’’ We 
never heard of a single protest raised in this country 
against the Methodist union accomplished in Canada 
some years ago. That was regarded as wise and in 
every way creditable, even tho it involved the sur- 
render by one branch of the Episcopal feature, No- 
body here seemed to think that the sacrifice was 
wrong or perilous. That shows that Methodists of 
the United States rejoice over union in other coun- 
tries, if not among themselves. 

When the Methodists of Australasia are one body, 
under one name, with one administration, it would 
be interesting to get their opinion about the seven- 
teen divisions in the United States. How many of 
them would be able to see reasons for an African 
Methodist Episcopal, an African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion, a Union American Methodist Episcopal, a 
Colored Methodist Episcopal and an Evangelist Mis- 
sionary Church—all colored and all Episcopal; or for 
a Methodist Episcopal and a Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South; or for a Methodist Protestant, an 

American Wesleyan, a Free Methodist, a Primitive 
Methodist body; or for three branches of Congrega- 
tional Methodists? This is far worse than anything 
division has done in Australia or Canada. When will . 
the Methodists of the United States see the useless- 
ness and harm of divided Methodism as those of 
Canada and Australia have come to see it? When 
will they begin to do among themselves what they 
applaud when done in Canada and Australia? 

The Canada Methodists are not sorry they are 
united. They do not mourn departed divisions, jor 
long for the days when they were split up into fra¢- 
tions. No interests were sacrificed when they became 
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one; but burdens were lightened, rivalry ended, religious belief, and diminishes the rights and privi- 
waste avoided, and economy and increased power and_ leges of other citizens and pupils. We have long held S but would become a striker, myself among the first.” 
influence assured. At the Ecumenical Methodist 04 argued that the piblic schools are no place toteach This language he modified by no subsequent explana 
Conference in Washington in 1891, General Superin- religion, to the injury of Jew, Catholic, Protestant, or tion. It is an attack upon the use of machinery in pro- 
tendent Carman spoke enthusiastically of the results Atheist, and this decision seems to us to be in accord- duction, and a declaration that men who use machines 
of union in Canada. It is a pity that the impulse ance with the principles of American religious freedom. are imbruted by it, and liable to be driven to the mad- 
toward closer relations which was given in that Con- Of course, this does not apply to localities in which no house or the saloon by the monotony of their work. 
ference has not had a larger practical outcome. The objection is made to the reading of the Bible orto But is ittrue? A locomotive is a machine, perhaps the 
Ddliichian Woks ies Waaditake Vetiichans ees quite prayer. In that case no one’s rights are invaded. most important of all machines. The alternative for it 
: : The Church and the family are, however, the proper is a stagecoach. Is the life of the engineer or the 
agreed that union would be a good thing for Metho- custodians of religious instruction. For a similar reason brakeman more monotonous, less intellectually inspir- 
dism in Great Britain; the colored Churches inaugu- we heartily approve the late decision of the Superin- ing, than that of the stage driver? Or, if this seems an 
rated a movement for union among themselves, but it tendent of Public Instruction for this State that a dis- extremely favorable case, take that instanced by Bishop 
was defeated chiefly by the influence of one bishop tinctively religious garb must not be worn by teachers Potter of a man whose sole business it is to push a 
and one conference. Two of the three Churches inthe public schools, in case any objection is made. boiler plate or a horseshoe under a punch which comes 
were quite ready for it. We trust the matter will be This will hardly apply to the wearing of a crossasa down and makes a hole at the right spot. This is mo- 
taken up again, and that there will be two or three valued ornament, for the law does not concern itself de notonous work; but the workman has many compen- 
distinct movements for consolidation before the close (7”””""”""*" —_—____- — os ee Pe HTN: Ha hee ne Beets. 
of the century. oe i while his grandfather at the forge making nails or 
T is an extraordinary thing that the clergy of other horseshoes worked twelve. Then he earns three dol- 
denominations in New Orleans should have united, larsaday, while his grandfather earned but half as 
under the lead of the aged and very conservative much. Thena dollar of his money wili buy twice as 
atmatislel tie telpknees eu cventimeem: te eel on by Dr. Palmer, to bring before the forum of the peo- much of the comforts or luxuries of life as would his 
pleasure seekers, that it is neither easy nor consistent peeeeeent siege ee Sereny: agin euaep Secsume, gresdfacher's. He has bis bananas ead bis bicycle and 
for us to arouse ourselves in defense of the Sabbath to mar See Some: - ares ape rpinomap Sheeety: pager, Gah We qremmiather. sever enw, 
seein Dinnd ok cnltbounin an Sas: ebleved tdabtei el They charge so much against him that we are inclined is nothing but machines which gives him these advan- 
Sacunni, Sa Weica. Wdd alee: Chania ete Cie to wait and see if they have not mistaken their own de- tages of less hours, larger pay and lower prices. He 
aioe auaimnbiit anileilir eciae valine: aad thane ductions for his assertions. They begin by charging has vastly better opportunities for information and cul- 
sis aliliadeh aetna eniebiinds cons edlies- eat Ginhie Sat him with undisguised pantheism in denying the person- ture, and probably improves them. He would consider 
the Sabbath in this enforced quiet of the streets. But — Se ee ee ia pend gute wanes see latina eeepc 
last week, after a most exciting contest in Toronto, and ee, oe ee oe ms ™ so cesaethge Views aontinpaan Ye SSS Sree. 2a. OF Set geen vate 
ia) Sia hesliiank wens Ste tobi, le: wen Stabbed: bey & tae who repeats every day ‘‘I believe in Get the Father saloon it is his own fault. There was much more drunk- 
jority of 479 out of a total vote of 32,387, to allow the Sane, erasers ap haere Pa — hala iano rug 2 Mca esloescihpadieabhaeiee 
cars torun on Sunday in that city. This question has gates areas a ont aoe ae ner 9.208 veighing ah aeupnnes pokey anatiog aanhoet mane 
been voted on three times. Seven years ago the major- metre — ee —— gi a a ae a ae Baap dye en eens 
ity against the cars running was two thousand; four re ; em wdrcnsyicines en ee ee aa ct pein’ _ ee sonal caninny <i 
years agothe majority against them had dwindled potent msrp nega iran a se gry, Juaradt eases arederelibagrels rerdgelion ee Capen 
a ig tential: “ail nek, ab ital etary 4 asin charge him with the explicit oe of the fall of man tented body of workmen than built Canterbury or Co- 
EC ROE napiie vai odaliie hata ia from a state of primitive holiness. But the essential logne. Of course the Bishop is right in saying that the 
eis ah 4a tiamd, a cre bk aes the. Wind doctrine is that of present sinfulness, rather than of Church must be the friend of the laboring man; and 
aC i ae ea eaten. te bases ob ches any history of how men began to na sinful thousands “ for that reason it should not blame machinery. 
cars, while the clergy opposed it, and daily prayer- ecient a Bets oes pena waver —_ —" 
meetings were held against it in vain. As we have angers sae a = na sie 
: : re are ; Z e fact of the atonement. In- 
romepeemdepiestene! 1 Begin a psd deed it is notin either the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene 
made any eetiet protest cichele viens: We, suandiais: mar gg nr het iia nee oe 
are in no position to express rebuke or regret. We oe ee et ene ee Cee ee 


he really gives no substantial reason for virtually 
have read his promised sermon in explanation and de- breaking down the present law. Hesays he has re- 
cannot say that those who voted for Sunday cars fence of his views . . ° 


desire to break down the safeguards of the spect for a certain class who honestly oppose the bill, 
civil Sunday, or diminish its sanctity. They but none at all for others who oppose it as disappointed 

and unsuccessful public men and who regard all public 
are, doubtless, for an most part churchgoers, and ever coming to a knowledge of what todo and howto officers as dishonest. Speaking for himselt and his 
gheuseers mie Seen Ses cney 22 9 = chayen, doit. They rarely go to the polls united, while the party he declares that both believe in ‘‘an honest, prac- 
7 send thetr children - Sundsy-school, than in bring- enemy rarely gotothe polls divided. They have lost tical and competent civil service stripped of sham and 
me om their private a There are ey Cee good laws by repeal when they might have been main-_ subterfuge,’’ and he would have us believe that it is the 
which acem to we 00 juntlly Sanday oe frou — gi tained; they have lost opportunities forthe enactment design of the new law to accomplish this object. It is 
of a city to another, or even between cittes lying close of effective legislation—all by disagreement and division hard to treat such a proposition seriously. The new 
together, Uke New Tom. Brooklyn sad Jersey City. among themselves. In New Jersey, some yearsago,a law proposes to have two distinct examinations, one by 
There are a few who will 667 use a ferryboat on Sun- Republican Legislature was pressed to the point of giv- the Civil Service Board, the other under the direction 
day pideaceine leaned’ kind of conveyance, public ~ ing a good county option law, tho some of the legis- of the appointing officer; one to determine the question 
private; but they agi few indeed. Most people find it in lators expressed the fear that they would be defeated of merit and the other the question of fitness, as tho 
perfect accord with thels rein sogy, to wee the mggee for re-election by temperance voters. They were right. merit and fitness were as distinct as character and prac- 
of transfer provided for the public as the ee Sete Men of excellent record were left at home next fallina tical knowledge and required separate examination! If 
ance vee ane iaget Aiatesting mnthed of peseing from senseless attempt to defeat the Republican Party forthe this proposal is not itself ‘‘sham and subterfuge,”’ in- 
agdh ” pet, We: eee net, 1f we would. return to benefit of the Prohibition Party. Democrats came into tended tocover a partisan raid on the offices, what isit? 
the civil Sunday of last century; and as it is here, so control, and they immediately swept the law from the If the Civil Service Law needs amendment, and those 
wilt Ge Oh Seen ‘nme Seder Vansiias tomas, nag ge statute books. In Iowa similar divisions have borne who are committed to the principle believe that it can be 
aloe spat pet sumer by the ‘change. their natural fruit. The mulct law, a backward step, improved, let it be amended in an honest, straightfor- 


has just be2n followed by the adoption of an amend- ward way. Inany such attemptthe Governor and the 
THE question of the reading of the Bible inthe public ment allowing once again the manufacture of liquors. Legislature would have the co-operation of the Civil 


schools of Michigan has lately been decided by Judge A correspondent tells us that the saloon men always Service Reform Association and all others who want a 
Carpenter, of the Circuit Court, altho it will doubtless united, always knew what they wanted, and always re- pure and efficient non-partisan public service. Itis vain 
be appealed to the Supreme Court of Michigan. A book warded the faithfulness of those who served them. The for Governor Black to try to persuade himself or the 
entitled ‘‘ Readings from the Bible’’ was introduced temperance men divided their votes between Republican public that the bill which has become a law by his signa- 
into the schools of Detrvit,and it was read by the  Prohibitionists and Prohibition Prohibitionists, with re- ture is in the interest of a purer civil service. It is 
teachers in the presence of the scholars, ‘‘to the end _ sults that anybody might have predicted. Republicans really ‘‘ sham and subterfuge.”’ 
that said pupils might become familiar with the contents who would have preferred temperance support, became 
of said Book.’’ It was decided by Judge Carpenter, first disgusted, then lukewarm, and then turned to the 
after a warm contest by lawyers on each side, thatthe Germansand got faithful support. The party is now 
reading of these Bible selections was for a religious divided, thothe great majority of Republicans in both 
purpose, and contrary to the constitution of the State. houses voted against further extending liquor privi- 
The Constitution of Michigan contains these provi- leges. The outlook is naturally discouraging. The 
sions: Republican Party will not bring back Prohibition; the 
‘Section 4.—Every person has a right to worship Al- Democratic Party doesn’t want to, and the Prohibition 
mighty God according to the dictates of his own con- Party is powerless. The lesson writes itself in letters 
science; and no person can of right be compelled to attend, a foot long; but it will not be learned. 
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many of us would stand this and not cry out? Not one of 





THE Sunday street car is so universal an institution 
inthe United States,and so generally accepted and 


GOVERNOR BLACK has signed the Civil Service Bill 
embodying his suggestion at his inauguration that 
some of the starch be taken out of the Civil ServiceLaw. 
No one is surprised at this action. In his memorandum 





TEMPERANCE men seem to be forever learning and 











FOLLOWING up its success in negotiating an agree- 
ment with the Choctaws and Chickasaws the Com- 
mission to the Five Civilized Tribes is holding confer- 
ences with the Cherokees and Creeks. These two 
leading tribes, numbering nearly twice as many as the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, have hitherto strenuously 
opposed allotments or any modification of tribal auton- 
omy. With larger funds than the other tribes, more en- 


; Be" Lag ae tanglement with white interests and more virulent 
erect or support against his will, any place of religious ps ‘ek: thn. iaeate avaninn up tox edjuctment will 
worship or to pay tithes, taxes or other rates for the sup- ; ; ROery Cpe : . Age sare 

port of any minister of the Gospel or teacher of religion. BisHor PoTTeER, in one of his addresses on the occa- be particularly varied and complicated. But the Com- 


“ Section 6.—The civil and political rights, privileges and ion of the bicentennial of Trinity Church, used the mission has at last gained the confidence and respect of 
capacities of no individual shall be diminished or enlarged following language, in reference to machinery, which the Indians who have come to recognize them as fair, 
on account of his opinion or belief concerning matters of has attracted much attention: friendly and able. If the personnel of the Commission 
oe." “Tt is doing away with intelligence in labor. It is turn- 18 allowed to remain as it is we can hope that this Con- 
According to this decision by Judge Carpenter one who ing the laboring man intoa simple idiot. Not long agoI. Tess, perhaps this session, will have agreements with 
pays taxes to support a school in which the Bible is visited a large factory in this State, and was much im- all five tribes placed before it for ratification. The 
read as a religious book is ‘‘compelled”’ to ‘‘ support,’’ pressed with what Isaw. The owner proudly showed me tribes are beginning to realize the inevitable and to see 
and, in case objection is made, ‘‘against his will,” a round, pointing out the manner in which labor was sim- that they can obtain better terms by anticipating it 
‘‘place of religious worship.’’ Under the regulations plified. Isaw a young man sitting before some sort of a than by waiting till forced to succumb to it. 
of the Detroit schools those who had conscientious large hammer. He sat with his legs crossed, and all his es ME Se 


: . work consisted in shoving into an opening in the machin- r 
i i i . 2 e the announcement from Washington of the 
scruples about having their children attend this reading ery a small piece of iron. He would turn the metal two or WE have t g 

of the Bible for fifteen minutes might have them ex- 


three times, throw it into a large box, and take another °*!Stence - what is called * The American Negro 
cused; bit Judge Carpenter says that this contravenes piece. That was this man’s work day after day, week after Academy,” we suppose on the basis of the French Acad- 
Section Six, as it enlarges the civil rights and privileges week. No wonder that at night time hedrank, gambled ¢my, for it‘is not an institution of learning but of let- 
or certain pupils andtheir parents, on account of their and fought. He had to; otherwise he would go mad. How ters. - There has been published by the Academy, a pas 
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per, by W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, on ‘‘ The Conserva- 
tion of Races,” the point of which is to show that mere 
physical distinctions do not really explain the cohesive- 
ness and continuity of races, and that the deeper dif- 
ferences are spiritual and psychical; and that, so far as 
the Negro is concerned, the race difference should be 
maintained and magnified and developed by race soli- 
darity. And so he says: 


* “For the accomplishment of thisend we need race organ- 
izations, Negro colleges, Negro newspapers, Negro busi- 
ness organizations and Negro schools of literature and art, 
and an intellectual clearing house for allthese products of 
the Negro mind which we may call a Negro Academy.” 
All this is Negro nonsense. There is no special differ- 
ence between a white mind and a Negro mind. And 
which sort of a mind has Mr. Du Bois himself, white 
or Negro, if he happens to bea mulatto? Heisa Har- 
vard graduate, and we presume he has a Harvard 
mind. 





So Turkey has condescended to give the Powers an 
answer. She will not consent to an armistice, for is not 
Greece still in arms? but she will conclude the war if 
Greece will give up all Thessaly to a Turkish Vali and 
Kaimakams, and will pay forty-four millions of war in- 
demnity, and will consent to the abolition of the capitu- 
lations in favor of Greek subjects, such as are allowed 
for the subjects of every other Christian Power. And 
Greece is powerless. She can only put herself, as she 
has done, into the hands of the Powers. And the 
Powers mean the three Emperors of Russia, Germany 
and Austria, with the implacable William II as their 
spokesman; for England, France and Italy do not count. 
Very likely the three Emperors will not feel like allow- 
ing all these demands, but are they willing to risk war 
with Turkey to moderate those demands? Probably 
not; and yet we cannot believe that they will allow 
Thessaly to be torn from Greece and handed over to 
Turkey. That would be too terrible a reversal of the 
drift of the century in the reduction of the Turkish ter- 
ritorial power. Are we to have a recrudescence of 
Turkish power? Will the Porte be so haughty with 
success as to defy the advice of the Powers? Perhaps 
we may hope so; but the heart is sad, and the soul mad 
over these results, which give such delight to two young 
despots. But vengeance will come yet; it may come in 
Berlin or St. Petersburg. Somehow, we cannot help 
thinking of Charles I and the Cromwell that came after 
him. 

....Father Wehrle, of Bellaire, O., believes in taking 
the pledge; but he does not believe in making it easy to 
take it, for he suspects that many take it very lightly. 
He will not administer it except under conditions that 
are certainly unusual. It must be taken in the presence 
of the priest, and for acertain longer or shorter specified 
time; the applicant must be sober when he takes it; he 
must promise to keep out of saloons or company that 
would take him there; he must promise to approach the 
sacrament monthly; he must make an offering for a 
mass for the souls in purgatory; and he must deposit 
five dollars, which will be forfeited to the Church if he 
breaks his pledge, or any of its conditions. The reader 
will see that the sanctions of religion are properly 
added, but why poor fellows should be excluded who 
cannot get the five dollars is not clear. 


...-Atlast the unfortunate muddle of the past few 
months in the American Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, caused by the blundering inter- 
ference of the London Committee, has been rectified by 
their action taken at London and by the resignation of 
their Boston committee. Dr. William C. Winslow will 
continue as Honorary Secretary, and will put all his 
energy once more into the support of the work of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. We are glad to know that 
Professor Petrie is to serve again withthe Fund, altho 
he is also carrying on some independent work in Egypt. 
The publications of the Fund are an extraordinarily 
liberal compensation made to subscribers, and the en- 
terprise deserves the abundant support of all those who 
are interested in Egyptian studies. 


...-Asharp critic thinks that our statements do not 
hang together when we say it would be a happy out- 
come of the present situation in the East if Greece 
should become a republic, while at the same time we 
speak of the lack of sober discipline among the Greek 
people and their failure to respect constitutional au- 
thority. There is no contradiction between the two 
statements. We do not pretend to be certain that the 
Greek people are angelically fitted fora republic. Mexi- 
co was not, and it took Mexico a good many decades to 
reach her present stable condition. But that was no 
reason why she should not become a republic. People 
have to be educated in self-government. The fact that 
a boy does not know how to swim is no reason why he 
should not attempt the feat. He-will learn in time. 


.---A great hue and cry has been raised against the 
Methodist Book Concern, in this city, for having, as al- 
leged, discharged Protestants and hired Catholics in 
their places. The conscience of Protestants of the A. 
P, A. order is very tender in matters of this kind. Of 
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course the report was absurd, but the critics did not see 
its absurdity. Letters of inquiry have been pouring in 
upon the agents, and they have finally made the explan- 
ation that they do not hire men because they are Catho- 
lics nor discharge men because they are Protestants, but 
take them into service because they are efficient and dis- 
charge them because they are inefficient. Sensible men 
are becoming disgusted with such attacks. There is no 
boycott so senseless as the religious boycott. 


....Another colored young man has been appointed 
toa cAdetship at Annapolis; so that if they should pass 
the intellectual and physical examinations, they will at 
least have each other’s company should they be ostra- 
cized by all the rest of their class. With such a vast 
Negro population it is ridiculous to forbid them the 
privileges of Annapolis and West Point. One of our 
most respectable Northern weeklies lately said: 

““There are excellent chances for colored men in this 
country; but they are not as yet to be found in the army 
or navy, and only to a very limited extent in the professions 
of law and medicine.” 

We know of nothing to shut them out of the army or 
navy; and many of them find a good field in law and 
medicine. Why not? 


...-Friends of the poor African and of humanity 
ought to rejoice over the sentence pronounced by the 
German Colonial Disciplinary Court at Berlin against 
Dr. Carl Peters. Peters was found guilty.of great cru- 
elties to the natives as Imperial Commissioner for Ger- 
man East Africa. Leading an immoral life, he pun- 
ished with death the woman who was unfaithful to him 
and her paramour. Other women were cruelly beaten, 
and he behaved as tho no native had any rights which 
he was bound to respect. He made no good defense, 
and was found guilty and sentenced to dismissal from 
the colonial service. This seems a very moderate pun- 
ishment, tho it covers with disgrace a name honored 
for African exploration and discovery. 


....The curious question is now being raised in cer- 
tain Catholic papers whether the majority of profes- 
sional pugilists got their education in Catholic paro- 
chial schools. It is declared that Corbett was educated 
by the Jesuits, and that fully half the well-known 
‘*talent’’ are Catholics and received their rudimentary 
education in Catholic schools. But Arthur Preuss, the 
doughty editor of the St. Louis Review does not believe 
it, and says that if it should prove true his ‘‘faith in the 
efficacy of that system of training would be badly 
shaken.’’ He thinks they came from the public schools. 


....And now Bishop Vincent, one of the stanchest of 
Protestant bishops and one of the severest critics of the 
Roman Catholic Church, has himself become suspect. 
He has allowed a Catholic house of worship to be estab- 
lished on the grounds at Chautauqua, and the inquiry 
is raised ‘‘ whether Bishop Vincent is a Methodist at 
heart or merely a Jesuit in disguise.” It would seem 
that you cannot recognize Catholics as Christians or 
even as human beings without laying yourself open to 
the suspicion of being yourself a Jesuit. 


...»-Many minds are turning to the task of making 
the Sunday-school the best it can be. An evidence is 
in the fact that President Harper, of Chicago Univer- 
sity, will become Superintendent of the Sunday-school 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, and the professors 
in the university will be his helpers, and he and Bishop 
Vincent and Professor E. D. Burton are to prepare the 
text-books. This illustrates the dissatisfaction of many 
of our most advanced teachers with the methods usually 
associated with our International Lessons. 


...-The Town Council of West Bromwich, England, 
has made an original Easter gift to the superintendent 
of the cemetery by presenting him with space for a 
grave for himself. We are reminded of the possibly 
apocryphal story of an American bishop in whose be- 
half a law was passed by the Legislature, permitting 
him to be buried in his own cathedral, but with the sig- 
nificant provision that this act should take effect imme- 
diately on its passage. 


....We are informed that the third annual convention 
of the B. Y. P. U. S. B. C., was held in Wilmington, 
N. C., May 6th, in connection with the Southern Baptist 
Convention. It is encouraging to know that the many 
lettered organization is expected to unite with the Bap- 
tist Young People’s Union. That should eliminate 
three letters. Beyond four letters no mew society ought 
to be permitted to go. 


....A Boston court has decided that Theosophy is 
not a religion. By inference it also decides that it is 
not a literary or scientific organization. It does not 
claim, we believe, to be a philosophy. If we might be 
allowed to give it aname we would call it Sublimated 
Nonsense. } 


....South America is progressing toward civilization. 
The Buenos Ayres Standard in its last issue says: 

“On this side of the river politics are very quiet. Elec- 
tions have been held in the province of Buenos Ayres for 
local Senators and Deputies, and nobody was killed at the 
polls.’’ 
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The Southern Baptist Convention. 
BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 


THE fifty-second annual assembly of the white Bap-: 
tists of the South was held in the First Church, Wil- 
mington, N. C., beginning Friday, May 7th, and closing 
on Monday afternoon, May roth. On Thursday, preced- 
ing the Convention, there were some important confer- 
ences in the interest of the Young People’s work, North 
and South, and a session of the Southern States Baptist 
College Association. During the meetings of the Con- 
vention the Women’s Baptist Missionary Union, which 
is auxiliary to all departments of the Convention’s work, 
held several sessions in one of the Presbyterian 
churches. The women have no official standing in the 
Convention; they cannot appear as delegates or speak- 
ers, and they seldom appear even as auditors, except at 
the preaching services in the evening; a few were seen 
in the galleries, during the day, and a few in the rear 
seats on the main floor. The women not only acquiesce 
in this exclusion; they insist on it. But they welcome 
the men to their own meetings, and give them very prom- 
inent places as speakers; and they come out in great 
numbers to the sermons and general addresses. 

The Convention is strictly a representative body. It 
is made up of delegates on a money basis. Any Bap- 
tist man who gives $250 for the purposes of the Con- 
vention is thereby entitled to membership in it; any 
Baptist body contributing to this work is entitled to 
one delegate for every $250 so given; every district 
association co-operating with the Convention is 
entitled to one delegate. The attendance this year, 
tho large, was smaller than usual, and much smaller 
than the full delegations provided for by the con- 
stitution. There were 722 delegates present, a little 
less than two-thirds of the number entitled to mem- 
bership. The place of meeting being in the extreme 
East, there were naturally few present from the ex- 
treme West, tho every Southern State and Territory 
was represented. The Carolinas, Georgia, Virginia, 
and Maryland were out in force. 

The Convention is one body, with one set of officers, 
and it continues in session without break from begin- 
ning toend. This gives unity, force and efficiency to 
its proceedings. The operations which in the North 
are carried on by different societies are in the South 
intrusted to different boards of the one Convention. 
Thus there is (1) the Foreign Mission Board, (2) the 
Home Mission Mission Board,and (3) the Sunday-school 
Board. These boards have their own officers and man- 
agers, appointed by the Convention, to which they make 
their annual reports; and they have their headquarters 
in different cities—the first in Richmond, Va.; the sec- 
ond in Atlanta, Ga.; the third in Nashville, Tenn. The 
officers for the Women’s Work are in Baltimore, Md.; 
and the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, whose 
trustees are appointed by the Convention, is located in 
Louisville, Ky. 

The meetings this year were attended by large con- 
gregations, and the interest was well sustained through- 
out. Usually the church was full; often it was crowded; 
once or twice overflow meetings were necessary. On 
Sunday almost every Protestant pulpit in the city, of 
every denomination, white and colored, was occupied 
by delegates to the Convention. Occasionally the Chris- 
tian emotions of the body were at white heat, as in the 
Whitsitt incident, mentioned last week, and in two or 
three other instances. Applause is not permitted in 
the assembly (and Judge Jonathan Haralson, of Ala- 
bama, who has presided over the Convention continu- 
ously for nine years, rules the body with a scepter of 
righteousness, and has his mandates obeyed); but relief 
is found for irrepressible feelings by a hearty Amen, 
and when the whole congregation is animated by un- 
wonted fervency it breaks out in some familiar spiritual 
hymn. Once whena Negro orator captured the audi- 
ence, eclipsing in this respect all his white brethren, 
there was tumultuous laughter and hand-clapping that 
the President did not attempt to restrain for a moment 
or two; he rather liked it himself, and joined heartily in 
the laughter at least. On the whole, the Southern 
Baptist Convention is a good place to study parliament- 
ary law in practice, as well as some other things. 

The reports from the several boards had many en- 
couraging facts and figures. The Foreign Board began 
the year with a debt of $32,000. The receipts for the 
year were $125,682, and the expenditures $107,314. The 
balance on the credit side permitted the payment of 
$18,367 on the indebtedness. This left an incumbrance 
of about $13,500, all of which was pledged before 
the Convention adjourned. The delegations from the 
several States divided the deficit among them, agreeing 
to see that it was made up. When all had been thus se- 
cured, except $150, ex-Governor Northen, of Georgia, 
said that he would send his personal check for that sum, 
and wipe out the debt. This scene of the debt-lifting, 
all of which was enacted in a few moments and with lit- 
tle talking, under the skilful management of Dr. W. E. 
Hatcher, of Virginia, was one occasion when there was 
an outburst of thanksgiving and praise, The Foreign 
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Missions are divided between Papal fields (Italy, Brazil, 
Mexico) and Pagan fields (China, Japan, Africa). Alto- 
gether there are 95 churches, 141 stations, 80 mission- 
aries, 110 native helpers, 4,324 church members, 660 
baptisms during the past year. The Sunday-schools 
have 1,275 scholars, and the day schools 1,103 pupils. 
The work, in all elements of it, shows gratifying in- 
crease, and the year just closed is the best in the Con- 
vention’s history. 

The Home Board is doing good work in country and 
city among whites, Indians, and Negroes, and in Cuba. 
It expended last year $103,848, paid a small debt, and 
has $220 in the treasury with which to begin the new 
year. 

The Sunday-school Board, which publishes its own 
periodicals, books, tracts, etc., shows receipts of $70,555 
and disbursements of $68,429. It owns its headquarters 
in Nashville, which are valued at $11,000; there is on 
the property an indebtedness of $2,000, but the money 
is in hand with which to pay it. 

It will suggest itself to the thoughtful reader that 
these facts and figures, interesting as they are, do not 
bulk as large as they ought for the white Baptists of 
the South, numbering (according to their own latest sta- 
tistics, compiled by Dr. Lansing Burrows, one of the 
secretaries of the Convention) 1,529,191. Nothing can 
be more true in itself than this discrepancy, and noth- 
ing is more painfully felt by the leaders and workers of 
the Convention. Of the 18,678 churches in the home 
field of the Convention, fully one-fourth do not give a 
penny for mission work, and another fourth give prac- 
tically nothing—less than two dollars per church; and 
of the churches that do contribute, one-half of their 
members give nothing. Of the funds for foreign mis- 
sions more than one-half come from the four States of 
Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky and South Carolina. In 
all the States, and in all the churches, the collections 
are often deferred until the closing month or months of 
the fiscal year, so that money must be borrowed and a 
burdensome interest account of thousands of dollars 
accumulated. 

The session of the Convention this year was at least 
a day shorter than usual. This was due to the fact 
that there was almost a total absence of ‘‘debate.” 
Those who went expecting disputatious scenes were 
happily disappointed. There were no burning ques- 
tions; or, if there were, there was not enough differ- 


ence of opinion about them to excite discussion. Possi-. 


bly a few men were inclined to dissent from the settle- 
ment of Dr. Whitsitt’s case; but the tide of feeling was 
so strong and overwhelming in one direction that no- 
body cared to resist it. There was much speaking and 
very good speaking over the several reports, but it was 
largely of a devotional character, descriptive of the 
work on the various fields at home and abroad, thank- 
ing God for what had been done, and exhorting to larger 
endeavors. 

Through some misunderstanding the Education Soci- 
ety, which had arranged to hold its anniversary on the 
day before the Convention began its sessions, was 
crowded out, and the time was occupied by the 
usual annual meeting of the Southern States Baptist 
College Association. The Education Society had 
learned of this confusion in the program, and 
so did not present itself. Dr. H. L. Morehouse, the 
Secretary of the Society, is very seriously sick and 
could not in any event be present. This inadvertence 
respecting the Education Society, which intends to hold 
its anniversaries alternately in the North and the South, 
was greatly regretted by the Southern brethren. There 
was no unkind motive or thought behind it. The suspi- 
cious people in the South are probably not all dead yet, 
and they may have no friendly feelings for anything 
that wears a Northern aspect; but they do not rule in 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and they now have 
little voicethere. Prof. A. P. Montague, of Columbian 
College, Washington, President of the College Associa- 
tion, expressed to me his unfeigned sorrow over the 
matter and said that such an oversight would not occur 
again. A resolution was passed by the Convention, 
asking the Education Society to meet with it next year. 

Dr. Morehouse is regarded as the chief author of the 
plan of co-operation whereby the white Baptists of 
South and North are working together with the Negroes 
and for the Negroes, in securing for them preachers 
-rained in effective methods of Christian work, and in 
lifting them into higher conceptions of the Christian 
life. This co-operative plan is esteemed with increas- 
ing appreciation the more it is understood and applied. 
It is producing good results by bringing the races to- 
gether in relations and activities that are not thought of 
as a condescension on the one side nor as a species of 
mendicancy on the other. 

The treatment accorded the Negroes by the Conven- 
tion was very suggestive. The long ride from Ports- 
mouth, Va., to Wilmington, N. C., over the Seaboard 
Railway, through cotton and tobacco farms, fields of 
small fruits and peanuts, lumber and turpentine dis- 
tricts, with observation of the little homes, and con- 
versations with many people, prepared me for what I 
heard at the Convention, in public and private. There 
isa spirit of hopefulness and encouragement and high 
purpose, for which all should be deeply grateful, The 
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difficulties are great, and are not underestimated. But 
the determination is to meet them in the fear of God, 
and the conviction is that in time they can be com- 
pletely conquered, to the advantage of all concerned. 
There are exceptions, of course, many of them; but 
this is the prevailing and increasing spirit among white 
and black alike. It came out often in the discussions 
over the reports of the Home Mission and Sunday- 
school Boards. Dr. M. B. Wharton, of Virginia, in a 
fervid speech, said: ‘‘The attention of the world is 
attracted to the horror of Paris, largely because the 
victims of that calamity are in so many cases the titled 
ladies of noble and conspicuous families; but I want to 
say that in the sight of God the soul of the lowliest Ne- 
gro is just as precious as that of the Duchesse d’ Alen- 
gon.” And his words received a prompt and hearty 
indorsement in the response of the large congregation. 
Such an incident impresses its own lessons. 

Next year the Convention will meet in Norfolk, Va., 
with Dr. Wharton’s church. 
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The United Brethren General Conference. 


BY M. R. DRURY, D.D., 
AssociATE Epitor or ‘‘ THe Revicious TELescope.” 

THE twenty-second quadrennial General Conference 
of the United Brethren in Christ convened in Toledo, 
Ia, May 13th. The Conference is composed of two 
hundred and seven members. Of these five are the 
Bishops of the Church, who are ex-officio members; one 
hundred and forty are ministerial delegates; and sixty- 
two are laymen, elected by the churches of the several 
conferences. Of the ministerial delegates seventy are 
presiding elders and forty are pastors. Of the laymen 
eighteen are farmers, seventeen are merchants, and 
others are lawyers, physicians, bankers, educators, etc. 
There are also eight women among the lay delegates, 
who occupy seats inthe Conference and participate in 
the deliberations with the same privileges as other 
members. 

Toledo, where the Conference is being held, is the 
seat of Western College, one of the leading educational 
institutions of the United Brethren Church. It is, 
therefore, a stronghold of the denomination in Iowa, 
and such a center of religious and educational life as 
makes it possible to hold the sessions of so large a body 
ina city no larger than this one. 

The leading feature of the opening session of the 
General Conference was the reading of the quadrennial 
address of the bishops. This address was of greater 
length than usual and is understood to have been written 
by the venerable Bishop Jonathan Weaver, who has now 
honored and blessed the Church in the episcopal office 
for thirtv-two years. He is feeble in body, and it is 
probable that this address is his last official message to 
the Church in which he has been a preacher for more 
than fifty years. 

The address was impressively read by Bishop J. S. 
Mills, the youngest member of the Board of Bishops. It 
puts special emphasis on that spiritual equipment with- 
out which the Church cannot successfully accomplish 
its great mission. The address in further urging the 
necessity of a vital spiritual life says: 

“This was nota mere theory with the founders of our 

Church, but a matter of personal experience. They were 
evangelical in faith, in experience and in practice. This in 
large measure is the sentiment of the Church to-day. The 
real life and power of the Church is not in her wealth, her 
numbers, nor her well-organized machinery. However 
helpful they may be, they fallinfinitely below that mightier 
force which is born within by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
The disciples of our Lord were forbidden to go out until 
they received the enduement of power. What they needed 
we need, and must have. No equipment, however valuable 
it may be, will answer as a substitute for spirituality. . 
It is not enough that we be United Brethren; we must be 
United Brethren in Christ. We emphasize this funda- 
mental doctrine because it is pre-eminently essential to the 
growth and prosperity of our beloved Zion. God has but 
little use for a formal, spiritless Church. In these days of 
wide. if indeed not wild, speculation, when scientists of 
every school are out in search of something new, it be- 
hooves us to hold fast to that which we know to be true. 
Christ’s religion is essentially spiritual; it deals in large 
measure with the spiritual nature in man, and is brought to 
the human consciousness by the Holy Spirit. In Christ, 
with Christ, and for Christ, is the essential element of our 
denominational life.’’ 

The address contains the following statistics which 
are indicative of the aggressive life and evangelistic 
zeal of the denomination: 

““While the growth of the Church during the past quad- 
rennium has not been rapid, it has been steady and encour- 
aging. The statistics—as exhibited in the Bishop’s address 
four years ago—showed a membership of 204,982. At pres- 
ent the membership is 238,782. This does not include the 
increase in conferences held since these statistics were 
arranged in December last. If these were added the num- 
ber would be raised to at least 240,000, or an average of 
9,000 each year. If this increase is continued, and we have 
good reason to believe it will be greater as the years come 
and go, some of you will be living when the membership 
will be half a million. Four years ago the number of 
church houses reported was 2,976, valued at $4,430,44°. Our 
present statistics show the. number to be 2.147, valued at 
$5,197,159—an increase in number of 171, and in value of 
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$766,714. While the increase in number is not up to-that o 
the former quadrennium, the increase in valuation is $93,- 
413, thus showing that a better class of houses has been 
completed. The report four years ago showed that we had 
564 parsonages, valued at $502,616. Our present statistics 
show that we have 660 parsonages, valued at $533,080. 
There was an increase in number of 96, and in valuation of 
$80,473.’ 

The address contained a strong indorsement of the 
itinerant polity of the Church. Strong utterances were 
given on moral reform, the cause of missions at home 
and abroad, church extension, Christian education, 
Christian citizenship,and other topics of vital interest 
to the Church of Christ in these closing years of the 
present century. 

The different reports of the several general officers of 
the Church were made early in the Conference, and in- 
dicate that the four years past have been years of 
growth and prosperity despite the prolonged depression 
in the business world that has more or less affected the 
treasuries of the Church: The publishing interests, the 
missionary interests, the educational work, have all 
made marked advances, and the Church is full of hope 
and the spirit of loyal endeavor for Christ. During. the 
four years past great progress has been made in the or- 
ganization and training of the young people of the de- 
nomination. There are now fully 75,000 of these young 
soldiers of Christ marshaled in service for Christ their 
Master and his Church. 

There are important questions to come before the 
Conference ere the session closes, such as that of the 
modification of the polity of the Church relating to the 
office of presiding elder, changing the policy that 
has been in vogue for some years relating to the rotary 
service of the bishops, raising the standard of qualifica- 
tion for the ministry,strengthening the educational insti- 
tutions of the denomination and adopting measures for 
making the coming quadrennium more fruitful for the 
Master and his church. 

There are several important questions to come before 
the Conference before it closes. These questions have 
been extensively discussed in the press of the Church 
during recent months, and the delegates have come to- 
gether fresh from the people and an earnest enthusias- 
tic campaign to plan and legislate for the future good 
and growth of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ. 


Totepo, Ia. 


Methodist Union in Australia. 
BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS. 


THE annual conterences and assemblies of the Metho 
dist Churchesin Australia which have lately been held, 
have all had the subject of Methodist Union very promi- 
nently before them. The Conference of 1896 in New 
Zealand consummated union,so far as that colony is 
concerned, between the Wesleyan Methodists, United 
Free Methodists and Bible Christians. During the 
year an Act of Parliament has been obtained validating 
what has been done, and it provides for the entrance of 
the Primitive Methodists into the United Church, which 
is fully expected sooner or later. 

The Wesleyan Conferences of New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania, South Australia and Queens- 
land, last year arrived, by diverse routes and without 
concerted action, at remarkably similar conclusions. 
They resolved to submit the question to the votes of the 
people. Most of the minor Methodist bodies agreed to 
this arrangement; but in one or two cases it was con- 
sidered unnecessary because the churches were ripe for 
union. Connected with each conference is a ‘‘ Federal 
Courticil”’ composed of representatives from the several 
Churches, and to this body the business of taking the 
vote was intrusted. The work of the year, therefore, 
and its results, as embodied in the action of the differ- 
ent conferences, forms an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of the Union movement. It should be remembered 
that the Australasian Wesleyan Methodist General 
Conference in 1894 adopted a basis of union and empow- 
ered each annual conference to effect union thereupon 
within its own bounds; also that the other Churches 
have accepted this basis and obtained permission from 
their Home authorities to unite. Thus the general 
movement in its practical aspect is divided by geograph- 
ical arrangements into separate streams which do not 
all flow at the same rate and need to be considered one 
by one. 

1. Mew South Wales.—While the principle of the ref- 
erendum was adopted by all the conferences, there was 
considerable divergence in its application. In New 
South Wales the question was submitted to the adher- 
ents, trustees, quarterly meetings, and district synods 
of the Wesleyan Church. Of the votes received there 
were 10,617 affirmative and 3,387 negative. The trustee 
and quarterly meetings gave a majority for union, but 
the district synods against. The latter fact shows 
where the great difficulty lies. It is feared, rightly or 
wrongly, that union will increase the financial burdens 
that are already weighty, and may diminish stipends. 
The district synods are composed of ministers and 
stewards, and their business is chiefly with financial 

matters, so that the character of their vote is sufficiently 
explained, 
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Tho the adherents’ vote was three to one for union, 
the neutrals and the negative votes in the Church 
courts were so numerous as to cause a heated debate 
and strongly divided feeling in the Conference. A 
motion for union in 1902 was met by an amendment 
substituting a scheme of federation. Eventually an 
amendment was carried to defer definite action till the 
spirit of union is more largely developed. After feel- 
ings had cooled down it was found that both parties 
were fairly well satisfied with the result—the non-union- 
ists because action was staved off, and the unionists 
because it was recognized that union must come, and 
they were free to work toward that consummation. 

2. Victoria and Tasmania.—In this Conference the 
popular vote was limited to members over twenty-one 
years of age, and it was taken in all the churches. The 
result was a majority of more than five to one, taking 
the churches collectively. The proportion was highest 
among the minor Methodists; but the Wesleyan votes 
were. for union, 10,780, against, 2,581, which is more 
than four toone. The Church courts uniformly gave 
large majorities in favor, except in one district of Tas- 
mania, where for some reason a majority of the Trus- 
tees took the other side. The aggregate returns of all 
the churches showed that out of the whole nnmber of 
officials and members who were entitled to vote 70 per 
cent. declared in favor, 14 per cent. against, and 16 per 
cent. were non-voting or informal. 

With such a preponderance on their side, the Victo- 
rian unionists were sanguine that a settlement of the 
question was near. The minor Methodist conferences 
came first, and pronounced for union by large majori- 
ties. In the Wesleyan Conference there was more di- 
vided feeling, and it produced unexpected results. The 
financial difficulty scared a certain section, and the 
party of non-union arranged for organized opposition. 
On a motion for consummating union in 1902 there was 
a lengthy debate. A proposal for a compromise came 
to nothing. The voting was, for the motion, 158; 
against, 98. It was understood that a motion for effect- 
ing union could only be carried by a vote of two-thirds; 
and accordingly the President declared the motion lost. 
He ruled that the question was closed, and no further 
motion was submitted. Great confusion and excitement 
followed. Shoals of letters appeared in the daily press 
accusing the Conference—or rather, a minority of it— 
of having broken a compact, and expressing indigna- 
tion that the will of many thousands should be overrid- 
den by amere handful. Three days afterward, how- 
ever, as the result of much negotiation, resolutions 
were adopted of a distinctly conciliatory character. It 
was agreed to take steps to remove existing obstacles, 
and measures were devised in view of union being ulti- 
mately brought about. 

3. South Australia.—The church members, trustees 
and members of quarterly meetings of the three Meth- 
odist Churches—Wesleyan, Primitive and Bible Chris- 
tian—were invited to vote, and the trustee and quar- 
terly meetings collectively also. The work was done 
very efficiently, and the result was a generally uniform 
vote for union. In no case was the proporticn less than 
two to one, and the average was over three to one. 
The Primitives averaged slightly the lowest, and the 
Bible Christians the highest, the Wesleyans being mid- 
way. 

The Wesleyan Conference was held first of the three. 
A motion was submitted declaring in favor of union and 
inviting the other conferences to meet and confer as to 
conditions and time of its accomplishment. The vote 
was: for the motion 69, against 26. This decisive vote 
produced an immediate effect. The next day, which 
was Saturday, tke Primitive Methodist and Bible Chris- 
tian Conferences passed similar resolutions almost 
unanimously, and arrangements were made for a United 
Conference on the following Tuesday. 

This United Conference of three Churches was a 
unique and interesting gathering. The devotional ex- 
ercises were mglting and subduing. Every one felt the 
presence of God, and the spirit of unity and brotherli- 
ness that pervaded the gathering was remarkable. A 
series ot resolutions was passed without division or 
amendment, defining the conditions on which union is 
to be effected, providing machinery for performing the 
necessary interim work, arranging for a similar confer- 
ence next year, and expressing the hope that the first 
Conference of the United Church may be held in 1899 
or 1900. The separate conferences adopted these reso- 
lutions in order to give them validity and effect. The 
question of union is therefore settled so far as the South 
Australia Conferences are concerned unless some un- 
foreseen difficulty should arise. 

Nor was the work confined to the passing of resolu- 
tions. Many who had opposed union previously ex- 
pressed their determination to do so no longer. In all 
the conferences it would be difficult now to find twenty 
men who would resist it if they could. This changed 
spirit wrought immediate advantages. Committees 
were chosen to deal with cases where there is special 
difficulty through overlapping, and succeeded in their 
task. A Bible Christian minister will this year unite a 
Wesleyan circuit with his own, and in Western Aus- 
tralia both Primitive and Bible Christian ministers 
will be under the jurisdiction, to some extent, of the 
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Wesleyan chairman of the district. It is therefore 
scarcely toomuch to say that the union has begun. 

4. Queensland.—In this colony there were not long ago 
four Methodist Churches. The Bible Christians joined 
the Wesleyans in 1895, the United Free Methodist 
Churches are ready now to justify fully their first 
name, and the Wesleyans and Primitives remitted the 
question to their members and Church courts. There 
was a majority of about six to one for union among the 
members, and of over fourto one in the quarterly meet- 
ings. 

The conferences met at the same time and discussed 
the matter on the same day. In the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence the motion for union was carried by 34 votes to 9, 
and in the Primitive Conference by 38 tog. A large 
committee met to make arrangements, and agreed that 
if the necessary sanctions can be obtained the first 
United Conference shall be held in 1898. As the present 
is the Jubilee year of Methodism in Queensland, there 
is a sentimental reason for hastening the progress of 
the movement. Much interest is being taken in the 
Jubilee celebration, and it is felt to be appropriate for 
the consummation of union to be connected therewith. 

The following is a comprehensive view of the situa- 
tion: In New Zealand union is accomplished and work- 
ing well, tho the Primitive Methodists still stand out. 
Queensland will apparently come next, and complete the 
work next year. South Australia—with which Western 
Australia is connected—is committed, has begun amal- 
gamating, and will follow as soon as arrangements can 
be made, say in 1899 or 1900. Victoria and Tasmania 
have looked forward to the year 1902 as the time for con- 
summating union if the people were favorable, and it is 
generally believed that the temporary check of the late 
Conference will not effect any postponement. The 
majority of 60 showed what was the general feeling, 
even tho it came a little short of the necessary two to 
one. Ardent unionists tho baffled and irritated are not 
discouraged. Much will depend on their keeping their 
tempers calm and heads level during the coming year. 
New South Wales is the most tardy and least favorable 
to union. Nevertheless, it is admitted that there is a 
widespread and strong feeling on that side which must 
ultimately prevail. The action taken elsewhere will 
also exert a powerful influence. A leading minister 
says the Conference must either fall into line with other 
conferences or cut itself adrift altogether; and no one 
is prepared for that alternative. 

There will be no dramatic unanimous act throughout 
Australia, but the probability is that five years henée 
organic union will be complete everywhere. By that 
time the little Primitive Methodist Church of New Zea- 
land—one-eightieth of the whole—may have come to a 
better mind. Meanwhile the experiment of employing 
the referendum to settle an ecclesiastical question has 
taught some useful lessons, and proved on the whole a 
distinct success. 


Norwoop, ADELAIDE, SouTH AUSTRALIA. 


The American Bible Society. 


THE eighty-first annual meeting of the American 
Bible Society was held hast week. The total receipts 
for the benevolent work of the Society were $188,377, 
while the disbursements for that work were $265,668. 
The deficiency of $77,291 was provided for by the use 
of the large legacy left bythe late Mrs. Robert L. 
Stuart, of this city. The same means met the deficiency 
of the previous year of $78.759, and something remains 
for the present year; but when that is exhausted it will 
become a serious question whether the Society will not 
be compelled to withdraw froma large portion of its 
foreign field. The receipts included annual gifts to the 
amount of $11,736; church collections, $23,853; auxil- 
iary donations, $23,296; legacies, $54,642, and the inter- 
est on invested funds furnished $26,366. Other receipts 
were from rentals, sales, etc. 

The foreign work of the Society includes agencies in 
Brazil, Central America, China, Cuba, Japan and Ko- 
rea, La Plata, the Levant, Mexico, Persia, Siam and 
Venezuela; aid to missionary societies in a large num- 
ber of fields and to the Bible Society of France and the 
Russian Bible Society. It also includes remittances of 
books to the agencies and to the different missionary 
organizations. The total of these remittances during 
the past year was $192,292, less by nearly $16,000 than 
the year before. A still larger reduction has been made 
for the coming year. Inthe home field the colportage 
work of the Society has been discontinued and many ap- 
plication for Scriptures for free distribution have been 
declined. The Sunday-school supply has been continued 
with marked success, and there have been a large num- 
ber of grants, especially to the New York Bible Society, 
the American Sunday-School Union, the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and others. The work of the auxiliaries 
show a great falling off as compared with former 
years. 

During the year the Scriptures printed“and purchased 
have amounted to 1,454,869 copies, including 293,000 
Bibles, 462,000 Testaments and 697,000 portions. There 
have also heen manufactured 1,350 volumes for the 
blind, Of those 693,853, nearly one-half, were priated 
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or purchased abroad. The issues from the Bible House 
were 847,325; in foreign lands 666,174, making a total 
of 1,513.499. The total issues of the Society since its 


organization amount to 63,219,340. The Society has 
printed editions in China, Japan, Siam, at Beirft, Con- 
stantinople, Paris and Bremen. Among the more im- 
portant versions which have been carried on have been 
the ancient Armenian in Constantinople, the Mandarin 
version in China, as also several of the Chinese col- 
loquials; a Tonga version for East Africa and a Benga 
version for the West Coast, also Siamese and Laos ver- 
sions, and in this country for the Muskokee, Creek and 
Seminole Indians. 

A general survey of the operations in foreign coun- 
tries refers to the disturbed condition of Turkey and 
Cuba, the encouraging outlook both in China and Japan, 
where the demand for the Scriptures has been entirely 
exceptional. In South America there has been marked 
advance. Bible distribution, which was formerly for- 
bidden in Ecuador, has become free, and there has been 
a great demand for Scriptures in Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and in many parts of South America. 


In furtherance of the efforts for the union of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterian Churches, the two 
Synods of Kentucky are considering plans for the 
union of the collegiate and theological educational 
interests in that State. 


....At the third annual convention of the Baptist 
Young People’s Union of the Southern Convention, the 
basis of union agreed upon between the Northern and 
Southern Uniens at Chattanooga, some weeks ago, was 
adopted, and certain changes were made in the constitu- 


tion so as to fit the new condition of things. 


....The Rev. W. H. Noyes, missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board in Japan, over whose appointment there was 
so much controversy a few years ago, has come to this 
country, having severed his connection with the Board. 
Feeling doubt as to some doctrines, he has come to 
the conclusion that the wisest way would be for him to 
withdraw and take time for more thorough investiga- 
tion. * 


....David Schley Schaff, D.D., son of Dr.» Philip 
Schaff, has accepted the chair of Church History in 
Lane Theological Seminary, made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Prof. H. W. Hulbert. The graduating class 
numbered fourteen, and there have been forty students 
in attendance through the yeas. Western Theological 
Seminary (Presbyterian) at Pittsburg, Penn., has had 
the largest attendance for several years, and graduated 
twenty-six. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has 
secured as successor to William Dulles, Jr., in charge of 
the treasury, Charles W. Hand, Esq., of Brooklyn, an 
elder inthe Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church and 
identified through his family with all branches of Chris- 
tian work. Mr. Hand studied law and was admitted to 
the bar but for some time has been manager of a large 
business corporation in this city, and has manifested 
the qualities of a successful and experienced business 
man. He commenced his new duties May 17th. 


....The American Tract Society celebrated its sev- 
enty-second anniversary last week in this city. The 
financial statement shows that its receipts from sales of 
publications have been $189,756, from donations $22,006, 
legacies $19,029, interest on trust funds $5,921, rents in 
the new building $111,642. New trust funds were re- 
ceived to the amount of $11,881, and temporary loans 
were made tothe amount of $208,850. With the bal- 
ance in the treasury April Ist, 1896, of $18,698, the 
total amount to be accounted for was $594.362. The 
disbursements included expenditures in the publish- 
ing and manufacturing departments of $134,214, in 
the sales departments of $47,912, colportage $25,251, 
administrative expenses about $34,000, including the 
district secretaries. There has been paid, on ac- 
count of the new building, $72,546, and the oper- 
ating expenses are $74,547; temporary loans to the 
amount of $166,250 have been redeemed; $13,000 
has also been paid as rental for the store, of- 
fice and manufacturing department. During the year 
78 new permanent publications have been added to the 
Society’s list including 30 in foreign languages, espe- 
cially for the European immigrants ‘in this country; 
also 2in the Benga language for West Africa. The 
whole number of distinct publications issued by the 
Society since its organization, aside from periodicals, 
is 8,177, including 1,944 volumes, the remainder being 
tracts, booklets, etc. The Society publishes 7 periodi- 
cals, 2 in German and 5 in English. The grants of 
publications for the year to seamen, hospitals, prisons, 
Sabbath-schools, missionaries and Christian workers 
amounted to $18,770. The Tract Society, in common 
with others, has felt the pressure of hard times by di- 
minished income. The most serious item is the falling 
off in legacies to the amount of $40,000, necessitating 
the cutting down of expenses in all the management 
and the dismissal of a number of colporters, altho 180 
colporters have been employed, some of them for only 
a portion of the time. 


‘ 
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Professor Levasseur on the United 
States.* : 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 


Ir is difficult to measure the influence which a 
great international exhibition exerts, even years after 
it closes, not only at home, but abroad, also. A 
good example of this fact is seen in the effect which 
the Chicago World’s Fair had on M. Emile Levasseur, 
the distinguished French economist, and the notable 
results produced thereby. 

In the spring of 1893 the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, one of the five divisions of the In- 
stitute and perhaps the most important after the 
French Academy, confided to M. Levasseur, who is a 
member of the first-named Academy, the mission of 
studying and reporting on the condition of labor and 
the laboring classes in the United States, apropos of 
the Columbian Exposition. M. Levasseur had 
already visited our country in an official capacity at 
the time of the Philadelphia Exhibition. He pos- 
sesses a good knowledge of the English language and 
is acquainted with the history and geography of 
America as are few, if any, living Frenchmen. He 
spent five months on this side of the Atlantic during 
the summer of 1893, traveled widely, examined many 
factories and shops with great care, collected a mass 
of books and documents, met personally several man- 
ufacturers and labor specialists, and returned to Paris 
in the autumn loaded with facts, figures and new 
ideas. 

When the university opened, a few weeks later, M. 
Levasseur, who fills the chair of Geography and 
Economic History and Statistics at the College of 
France, the great post-graduate school of the country, 
began his annual course with a review of the Chicago 
Exhibition, and continued throughout the collegiate 
year a series of lectures on the historical and political 
development of the United States. In the following 
years—1894-'95—he treated our agriculture and 
mines, going into the subject with the greatest detail; 
while during the present year, his theme is the labor 
question in the United States, which is being handled 
with equal thoroughness. Not since the days of 
Laboulaye have the students of the College of France 
heard so much about and so able a study of things 
American. 

But this is not all of the fruit produced, in this in- 
stance, by the seed sown at Chicago. The series of 
lectures now in progress at the College of France 
forms the basis of what will probably be one of the 
completest and most reliable works on the American 
laborer and laboring questions that has yet been writ- 
ten in France. His book L’Ouvrier Americain will 
consist of two volumes divided into three parts. It 
will be finished by the end of the coming summer and 
be published toward the end of the present year. The 
first part—‘‘ The Laborer at his Work’’—takes up 
twelve chapters, which are entirely done. Portions 
of them I have examined in the manuscript. 

In order to have a clear understanding of the con- 
dition of the American workman, M. Levasseur felt 
that it was first necessary to know the history, devel- 
opment and present state of the various industries of 
ourcountry. So the opening chapter traces this his- 
tory during the past half century, while the second 
chapter describes the remarkable productiveness of 
American machinery and workmanship in both great 
and small manufactories. In order to illustrate his 
statements, the author carefully examines several of 
our principal industries—such as coal mining, iron 
founding, weaving, etc.—and shows when and how 
each began, and what point they have now reached. 
Thus, in speaking of the rapid development of the 
iron industry, M. Levasseur says: 

‘* To obtain this result, four conditions are necessary 
—a supply of the mineral and thecombustible, a spirit of 
enterprise anda demand for the product. Nature gave 
the United States the two first, American genius fur- 
nished the third, while the fourth was due to the multi- 
plication of railroads and the progress of industrial and 
individual consumption. But the manner in which the 
United States has been favored by nature should not be 
exaggerated; for the size of the country, when compared 
with European countries should be kept in mind. 

The genius of enterprise, revealed in the multiplicity 
of inventions and the boldness with which capital is 
embarked in new ventures—this we cannot gainsay. 
The intensity of consumption arises, on the one hand, 
from the activity of industry itself, and, on the other, 





*L’Ouvriex American; By Prof, Emite Levasseur, Member of 
the Institute of France, In press. 
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from the high salaries which have accustomed people 
to live in a large way.” 

M. Levasseur points out that one of the dominant 
characteristics of the greater American industries is 
what he calls ‘‘ concentration.’’ He says: 

‘*In many branches the number of manufactories 
diminishes from one census to another while pro- 
ductiveness increases. One of the results of this con- 
centration is the lowering of the price of the manu- 
factured article, and its principal cause is the progress 
of machinery. The Americans like to do 
things on a grand scale. They can have large factories 
because the home market, where no customs’ barriers 
check trade, isso vast. To-day it consists of some sev- 
enty millions of consumers, whose individual consump- 
tion is superior to that of Europeans.” 

M. Levasseur gives numerous and conclusive exam- 
ples of this concentrative tendency and of the habit 
of substituting, in so far as possible, mechanical for 
manual labor, and then adds; 


‘*The American manufacturer knows when his ma- 
chinery is antiquated and needs replacing; and he re- 
places it, being well aware that one of the conditions of 
success in trade competition depends on the using of the 
best possible machinery. So there is no country in the 
world where so many patents are taken out as in the 
United States. This genius for invention has produced 
grand results and isone of the characteristics of the 
American people.” 

M. Levasseur goes into considerable detail on this 
point, describing many improvements that came un- 
der his eye, and then says: 


_‘*My countrymen would scarcely believe me when I 
came back from Philadelphia in 1875 and‘told them I had 
seen at a Lowell milla single woman managing seven 
looms, and-yet, in 1893 I saw in several mills women 
managing eight; and since my return | have learned of 
the experiments with the Northrup loom which promises 
to increase the number toa dozen.”’ 

On another important point M. Levasseur says: 

‘*The amount of work done by an American workman 
is superior tothat done by a European workman, and 
probably even superior to the amount done by an Eng- 
lish workman.” 


He gives many proofs of this that came 
within his own ken during his sojourn among us, 
and supports his own opinion by citing that of the 
French labor delegation sent to Chicago by the Gov- 
“ernment in 1893. ‘‘We are well paid here, but we 
work hard,’’ said an Alsatian to M. Levasseur in one 
of the Philadelphia shops. 

M. Levasseur states that this paying of high wages 
prompts the manufacturer to improve his machinery, 
and that these machines which turn out so much 
work make it possible to pay these high wages, which 
suggests this reflection: 

‘*This progress of the era of machinery which ren- 
ders easy an abundant and cheap rather than an artistic 
product, and which is slowly crowding out handmade 
articles, is not looked at in the same light by the capi- 
talist and the laborer. But it is inevitable. It reveals 
itself in all manufacturing countries, tho its develop- 
ment is more rapid in the United States than elsewhere. 
Its results are often a cause of misery to the laborer, 
and even prejudicial, in some instances, to the interests 
of the capitalist. But it secures a larger production of 
wealth and, at the same time, almost always augments 
the demand for labor. Anyway, a nation which means 
to keep its place in the world's markets must not remain 
outside of this current.”’ 

The second division of M. Levasseur’s book is en- 
titled ‘‘ The Workman at Home.’’ It will be com- 
posed of ten chapters, which will consider the food, 
clothing, housing, schooling, savings, old age, etc., of 
the American laboring classes. .The author is now 
engaged in writing the second chapter of this division. 
One of the chapters will be devoted to the colored 
workman; and M. Levasseur will share with the 
French labor delegation of 1893, as expressed in their 
official report to the French Government, his surprise 
at the manner in which the dark-skinned toiler is os- 
tracized by those of a lighter hue. 

The third and last part of the work is devoted toa 
consideration of ‘‘The Labor Questions,” and will 

-consist of a half-dozen or more chapters, where will 
be studied such interesting problems as ‘‘ Democracy 
and the Distribution of Wealth in the United States,” 
‘‘Protection and a Liberal Economic System,’’ 
‘« Workingmen’s Associations,” *‘ Socialism,’’ and the 
‘*Present and Future of the American Laborer.’’ 

THE BRAVEsT OF THEM ALL. By /. Selwin Tait. 
(The Eskdale Press. $1.00.) This is a neat apolog by 
the author of ‘‘ Wayne and his Friend,’’ in which the 


lion, tiger, python, wolf and fox contend for the prize 
of the bravest of all, which is awarded to none of them, 
but tothe deer who sacrificed himself not for vainglory, 
but in devotion to a friend, 
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Professor Muller on Prophetic Literature.* 


Tue scholarly and brilliant work of Prof. David 
Henry Miiller, of the University of Vienna, has recently 
received a brilliant notice in the Revue Critique which 
will interest not only Orientalists but Hellenists as well. 
We give the substance of it below. The important dis- 
covery which it contains will, moreover, form an epoch 
in the history of biblical exegesis and will throw new 
light upon the understanding of Hebrew poetry. Pro- 
fessor Miiller has found in the Prophets of the Bible an 
underlying poetic construction, the character of which 
has thus far escaped the attention of the exegetes; it 
consists in a division of the text into strophes, charac- 
terized by all the peculiarities which distinguish the 
strophe. Led by this discovery to examine into the 
cause and origin of this literary phenomenon, Professor 
Miiller has made a comparative study of other Semitic 
documents which could throw light upon the subject, 
and has noticed the same strophic arrangement in the 
Assyrio-Babylonian literature and in the Koran. 

The principal difficulty to be met within the recon- 
struction of the strophes in the Prophets is to determine 
with certainty the division of the lines. One of the 
characteristics of prophetic literature, which is both 
poetic and rhetorical, is that the expressed thought is 
not confined within a fixed number of syllables, and, 
therefore, the lines are at times long, and at other times 
short. Without a sure standard for the division of the 
lines, all reconstruction of the strophes might appear 
arbitrary and becontested. This standard is furnished 
by certain Babylonian texts, in which the poetic lines 
are separated; and it is also found in the Koran, where 
the rhyme marksthe end,of the verses of the Sura. In 
the Bible prophets, the basis on which this distinc- 
tion rests is less clear; still the strophe possesses char- 
acteristic features which faciliate its recognition, and, 
consequently, determine its divisions. These features 
are, first, the respomsio, or correspondence between two 
or more strophes indicated in the parallel lines of these 
strophes by the repetition of the same idea or the same 
words; second, the concatenatio,or connection between 
one strophe and the preceding strophe by the repetition, 
in the first line of one, of a portion of the last line of 
the other, third, the zuzclusio which, like a refrain, 
marks the end of astrophe. 

Professor Miiller’s work is divided into two volumes, 
the first consisting of the Prolegomena and Epilegomena, 
while the second contains ancient texts in both Hebrew 
and Arabic. The first volume is divided into five chap- 
ters, of which the first three treat of the strophe and 
the responsio as they appear in different texts: first, in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, among which Professor Miil- 
ler studied, from this point of view, the Babylonian 
epic of the creation, the cylindrical inscription of Tig- 
lathpileser, the great inscription of Assurbarnipal, the 
great inscription of Sargonand the cylinder of Nabukad- 
nezzar; second, in a certain number of the Suras of the 
Koran; third, inthe books of the Prophets preserved 
inthe Bible. This last portion is extensively developed 
and contains a critical and profound analysis of the 
documents under discussion; it brings out ina striking 
manner the strophic system used by the Prophets in 
their writings. 

The fourth chapter treats of the strophe and the re- 
sponsio studied from the point of view of their origin 
and their historic development. 

The divisions in the masoretic text, indicated by Pro- 
fessor Miiller in the selections which form the second 
volume, are convenient and useful as references, and 
facilitate the study of the strophic tormation. This 
second volume contains several chapters from each of 
the prophets, followed by a certain'number of Suras 
from the Koran. 

Professor Miiller finds the same strophic influence in 
the parable of Balaam (Numb., chaps. 23, 24). The 
sermons and parables of Jesus in the Gospels also have 
examples of the respfonsio, but do not admit of establish- 
ing a strophic division. 

The publication of this work will inevitably be the 
cause of fresh researches in Hebrew poetry. It is espe- 
cially valuable for the exegesis of the Bible prophets 
and for the critique of the Koran. In many cases Pro- 
fessor Miiller proposes new explanations suggested by 
the correspondence or the analogy of the strophes. He 
shows that the greater part of the modifications of the 
masoretic text proposed by the exegetes are inadmissi- 
ble, and that the tendency to uphold the Septuagint 
Version against the Hebrew text is unjustifiable. 

The fifth chapter of the first volume will be of inter- 
e&t to Hellenists. It treats of the antiphonal songs of 
the choruses in Greek tragedy. Professor Miiller rec- 
ognizes in the strophic features of the Greek tragic 
chorus, the responsio, which was the principal charac- 
teristic of the Semitic strophe, and he is of the opinion 
that the Greek chorus was the offspring of ancient 
Semitic poetry. Antiphonal songs are met with only 
in the Greek dramas; they form an isolated phenome- 
non of which no trace can be found either in Sanscrit or 








* Die Propheten in threr urspriinglichen Form. Die Grundsetze 
dex ursemitischen Poesieer schlossen und nachgewiesen in Bibel, Keil- 
inschriften und Koran und in thren Wirkungen erkannt in den 
Choeren der griechischen Tragoedie von Dr. Day. Henr. Mutter, 
rd. o¢G. Professor an der Universitact Wien, Vienna’ Hoelder, 1896, 
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in Iranian. They must be of foreign origin, and, con- 
sequently, of Semitic origin. It was through the Phe- 
nicians, those importers of Eastern customs to the 
West, that this Semitic influence was brought into 
Greece. It is well known that the Phenicians carried 
into Europe the religious worships of the East. Even 
Euripides, in his tragedy, ‘‘The Phcenicians,” intro- 
duces choruses of Phenician virgins, whose language 
shows how far Eastern culture had penetrated into Hel- 
las. The principal difference between the Greek chor- 
uses and the Semitic poetry was, that the former were 
composed in accordance with a determined meter, and 
the latter was free from all fetters. Every attempt to 
establish a Hebrew meter has thus far failed, and this 
is all the more surprising as Syriac and Arabic verses 
are composed of a definite number of syllables. The 
problem oi the Hebrew meter is one still to be solved. 

From the ancient Semitic poetry was also derived the 
form of prophetic literature, and ‘‘ the choruses with the 
strophe and antistrophe must be considered as the most 
ancient form of prophecy.’’ Professor Miiller indicates 
that, at the time of the prophets, choral poetry formed 
an important element in the religious worship in the 
temple at Jerusalem, and that this was later changed 
‘ into religious and political discourses.” 

This publication will inevitably be taken into serious 
consideration by Orientalists as well as by biblical exe- 
getes; and it must be added that the enthusiasm and 
conviction of the writer in presenting his new theory, as 
well as his able and scholarly handling of the subject, 
lend to it a charm which is unusual in a scientific work 
of this kind. 


Recent Fiction. 


THE LANDLORD AT Lion’s Heap. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) We recognize with pleas- 
ure the good things in this story. They are the good 
things Mr. Howells knows so well how to deal out to 
his friends, at stated yet irregular intervals, to keep 
them from abandoning him in the midst of his enter- 
tainment. Since Mr. Howells dropped himself for 
Tolstol we have had no right to expect pleasing stories 
from his pen; he chooses disagreeable people and unin- 
teresting circumstances. Apparently he has an insa- 
tiable taste for what is down at the heel and, generally 
speaking, unfortunate, if not worse. He seems tothink 
that Americans are a very uncouth and catarrhal set of 
people, not to be compared with foreigners; but he con- 
descends to sketch them as they are, for the American 
market, with a genial sneer between the lines. Per- 
haps no better evidence of Mr. Howells’s literary genius 
(for that is his genius) could be found than the delight- 
ful craftsmanship with which he puts togethera story 
like The Landlord at the Lion's Head—it shows what an 
art he is master of. But in actual life who would give 
a second glance at the people he busies himself with? 
And why should any person care for them in a book ? 
They are not particularly good for anything; not very 
bad, not notably intelligent, not picturesque, not any- 
thing at all; nor are the circumstances of their lives 
attractive or instructive; they are commonplace, and just 
a trifle depressing to read about. Of such materials 
Mr. Howells weaves his web to enmesh our interest; 
and he succeeds, so far as fascination of style anda 
liberal sprinkling of humor can doit. We feel what a 
delight his genius could be were it not for Tolstol. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE WOODEN SHOON. By Marshall 
Mather. (Frederick Warne & Co. $1.25.) This is a 
Lancashire story, idyllic in its substance and told with 
singularly engaging style. Some of the scenes are mem- 
orable for their simple human attractiveness; others are 
quite too open in dealing with matters best kept out of 
romance. The author could write a better story, one 
that would do no violence to his remarkable talent, 
which does not need the doubtful aid of aisons and mar- 
ital sins to make its work acceptable. In places the 
book is a trifle sentimental, but the author tries to avoid 
overdoing his pathos. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT, AND OTHER STORIES. AND 
Sxetcues. By Mark Twain. (Harper & Brothers. 
$1.75.) Mark Twain is always amusing, but he is often- 
times more; he can be very entertaining in a serious 
way. Some of these stories are strikingly good. The 
** £1,000,000 Bank Note”’ is capital, not making a pun, 
and he is a stupid reader who does not follow it breath- 
lessly. ‘‘A Curious Experience,’’ which we enjoyed 
some years ago in a magazine, is a captivating piece of 
work. The initial story, ‘‘ The American Claimant,’’ is 
more in Mark Twain’s earlier vein. ‘ We like it in spots, 
but it is unequal. Colonel Sellers appears here some- 
what fallen away from what he was in the ‘ Gilded 
Age.” 

THE MISTRESS OF THERANCH. Sy Frederick Thickstun 
Clark. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Life in Colorado, 
among people of crude manners and rude morals, is 
picturesquely depicted in this story, which, from be- 
ginning to end, has more than ordinary power. Like 
the majority of recent American and English novels, it 
deais with the uglier phases of human experience; and 
there is very little in it to give the reader genuine pleas- 
ure. Its saving element is its freshness, there is noth- 
ing hacknzyed in its plot, and the telling in the main is 
admirable, Indeed, among recent novels it is one of 
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the best in point of local color and novelty of presen- 
tation. 

THE Port oF MISSING SHIPS, AND OTHER STORIES OF 
THE Sea. Sy John R. Spears. (Macmillan Co. $1.25.) 
Three nautical tales, just long enough to be not tire- 
some, and somehow impressed with what we may call 
the native stamp, fill this pretty little book. Mr. Spears 
drives right at his subject; he is not “‘literary,’’ and he 
is entertaining. Seamen and sea experiences lend 
themselves to picturesque presentation under his skil- 
ful management. It is romance, perhaps a little exag- 
gerated, but good and welcome to a hearty nature. A 
salt odor comes into the mind, and there is a rattle of 
tackle; we hear the babble of sailors while the yarns 
are unwound from page to page. Somehow we surmise 
that these idle stories are better for us than all the 
doleful, saffron-dyed novels of ‘‘ sociology ” ever writ- 
ten or to be written. 

OcEAN SKETCHES. By Frederick W. Wendt. (The 
Colonial Book Co. 75 cents.) No two things could be 
further apart at every point than this book and ‘‘ The 
Port of Missing Ships’’ just noticed. Here we have 
not nautical stories, but steamer-deck flirtations and 
jin de siécle sketches of a kindred sort. Mr. Wendt is 
bright and clever; he is amusing in a more or less con- 
ventional fashion; his people are fashionable puppets 
jumping when he pulls the string; but they jump 
briskly and make us smile. His little book would be 
no bad pocket-weight for a day in a railway coach. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons are bringing out a 
beautiful uniform edition of Mr. Harold Frederick’s 
works of fiction. It includes IN THE SIxTIES; IN THE 
VALLEY; THE LAWTON GIRL; SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE, 
and THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE. Of Mr. Fred- 
erick’s genius and writings we have frequently spoken. 
The present edition in five handsome volumes demands 
space in every American library. (Price per vol., 
$1.50.) 

Saint Eva. By Amelia Pain (Mrs. Barry Pain.) 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Doubtless there is alarge 
audience for a story like this, else there would be fewer 
of its kind published. It is well written, fairly well 
imagined, moderately well constructed, and it holds at- 
tention to the end. What then is the objection to it? 
There is none in particular, save*that one gets up from 
reading it with a gloom in one’s mind and with a sense 
of having wasted three or four hours upon an unwhole- 
some mess of sentimentalities ending in a death by 
lightning. 

THE APE, THE IDIOT AND OTHER PEOPLE. By W.C. 
Morrow. (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) Some of the 
stories in this little book are in substance as powerful 
as anything we have read in along time. They are 
crudely written, and somehow the crudeness itself helps 
them ina way. Let the reader take ‘‘ The Inmate of 
the Dungeon,’ for example, and try to peruse it with 
indifference. It cannot be done; yet there is no art in 
the story; it is like a stenographic report of a convict’s 
blood-curdling talk, which it purports to be. Mr. Mor- 
row has genius, and with care it will give him place as 
a story-teller. 

THE JEssAMY BripE. By F. Frankfort Moore. (H. 
B. Stone & Co. $1.50.) THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN AND 
OTHERS. By F. Frankfort Moore. (The same publish- 
ers. $1.50.) It may be all right to make novels and 
stories with Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David 
Garrick, Oliver Goldsmith, Boswell, Edmund Burke, 
Mrs. Siddons and other highly distinguished people of 
the past, people both good and bad, as characters. Mr. 

F. Frankfort Moore has done this in his novel, The Jess- 
amy Bride, and also in his /mpudent Comedian and 
Others, two books now before us. Mr. Moore falls short 
of his evident aim; but he succeeds in making his reader 
follow him with curiosity if not excitement. We like 
his short stories better than his novel. The latter seems 
strained and unreal to a degree; the characters are con- 
ventionalized. 


MARRIAGE QUESTIONS IN MODERN FICTION, AND OTHER 
Essays ON KINDRED Susjects. By Elizabeth Rachel 
Chapman. (John Lane. $1.50.) 

The author of these essays has brought to her work 
keen insight and broad human sympathy. In most of 
her opinions, as here recorded, she is on the side of lib- 
eral conservatism, with a strong leaning toward the ab- 
solute permanency of the marriage relations. Whether 
we accept all of her views or not we must go most of the 
way with her in fighting the modern destructive ten- 
dency in the matter of divorce. Where there is most 
room for hesitation and careful thought is in her demand 
for the enforced celibacy of persons legally divorced. 
Lax divorce laws are a burning evil; but if absolute sep- 
aration is legally decréed we must look into the results 
of remarriage on the oné.hand, and its prohibition on. 
the other. 

We are not ready to say that there is no just ground 
for absolute divorce. If there is such ground, then the 
cause goes to the extent of the relation, and the divorce 
makes twain of one, as the marriage made one of twain. 
The law of civilization favors marriage. No contract in 
restraint of it is permitted to stand. Every statute in 
restraint of it is a dangerous law. What is most needed 
is public sentiment against accommodating divorce leg- 
islation, In a word, we need educationto this end, so. 
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that we may not tolerate any save the highest views of 
the marriage ordinance and its binding force. 

It is curious to find in this book an attempt to make 
Tolstol out a guide on the field of matrimonial discus- 
sion. A man whowith one hand writes a ‘‘ Kreutzer 
Sonata” and with the other an “ Anna Karénina,” while 
between the two extremes he sandwiches such books as 
his ‘‘Confessions, and his ‘‘ Religion,” meantime 
shuffling around in sheepskin clothing and refusing to 
give for charity out of his enormous wealth on the al- 
leged ground that charity demoralizes the donee, is not 
just the authority most effective on the subject in hand, 
We should rather trust the opinion of large-minded 
lawyers and statesmen, ministers and men of affairs. 

We are glad to say, however, that a perusal of this 
exceedingly well-written book will turn the reader’s 
mind in the right direction and stimulate wholesome 
thought on the subject of marriage and divorce. We 
could wish that the author had taken more pains to 
point out the demoralizing effect upon the public appre- 
ciation of the marriage ties, of reading such novels as 
Tolsto!’s, Hardy’s, Zola’s, Ibsen’s and Flaubert’s. But 
we must not look a gift horse in the mouth, and we are 
pleased to find that our essayist admits some difficulty 
in getting over the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata.” 


THE Two Nosie KinsMEN. Edited with a Preface, 
Notes and Glossary, by C. H. Herford, Litt.D. 
(The Macmillan Co. 45 cents.) 

This is the latest addition to ‘‘ The Temple Drama- 
tists.’’ Apart from its literary merits as a masterpiece 
of Elizabethan workmanship, it is interesting as having 
been published in the first edition in 1634 as the joint 
production of ‘‘the venerable worthies of their time, 
Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William Shakespeare.” 
Two hands apparently worked in it. Lamb and Cole- 
ridge believed the second was Shakespeare’s, Hallam 
believed the same, and the cool-headed Dyce included 
the play in his edition of Shakespeare. Shelley did not 
believe that Shakespeare wrote a word of it, nor did 
Hazlitt. This view has now prevailed. The drama, 
however, stands on its merit among the Elizabethan 
masterpieces, and the present edition, in a cheap, con- 
venient and compact form, furnishes the student and 
the reader with all he needs in the way of text, notes 
and general introduction to the play. Joun HALt- 
FAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. (Harper & Brothers.) 
We rejoice in the republication of the standard classic 
English novels. They may prove how much better men 
and women wrote when they had pure and wholesome 
ideals and when the great romantic theme of all litera- 
ture was treated in a way which did not make maidens 
blush nor mothers hide the books away from their 
daughters. This new edition is every way worthy 
of the novel. The illustrations are by Hugh Riviere. 
THE SToryY OF JANE AUSTEN'S LIFE. Sy Oscar 
Fay Adams. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $2.00.) This is 
a new edition with considerable additions to the bibli- 
ography, and eighteen new illustrations scattered 
through the book. They have much interest in con- 
nection with Miss Austen’s life and home. Among them 
we note a pagein reduced facsimile of her exquisite pen- 
manship. The intention of the author in writing this 
Story of Jane Austen’s Life has been to place her *‘ be- 
fore the world as the winsome, delightful woman that 
she was, and thus dispel the unattractive, not to say 
forbidding, mental picture which so many have formed 
of her.” A CHAT ABOUT CELEBRITIES; OR, THE 
Story oF A Book. Sy Curtis Guild. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.50.) We shall have to repeat of this book 
the venerable criticism which was once made on Web- 
ster’s Dictionary: ‘‘ Very interesting but rather miscel- 
laneous.” It is the story of the author’s illustrated 
copy of the late James T. Field’s ‘‘ Yesterdays with Au- 
thors.” It seems to have been suggested by the illus- 
trations which ‘‘ extended ’’ the one volume to four. It 
has no order and no one subject but runs on in 
bright chat and endless reminiscence of celebrities 
of every class and in all parts of the world. 











DANTE AND CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY IN THE THIRTEENTH 
Century. By Fredéric Ozanam. Tranisated from 
the French by Lucia D. Pychowska. (The Cathedral 
Library Association, 123 East Fiftieth Street, New 
York. $1.50.) 

Fredéric Ozanam, the author of this elaborate 
study of Dante and his relation to the Catholic philoso- 
phy of the thirteenth century, held a professorship in the 
Sorbonne for the nine or ten years previous to his death 
in 1853. From his twentieth year he had been astudent 
of Dante, and in 1845, we believe, published the essay 
which is here translated by Miss Lucia D. Pychowska, 
underthetitle‘‘ Dante et la Philosophie Catholique au Treiz-- 
téme Siecle."’ It was written from the Catholic point 
of view and intended to vindicate Dante’s essentially 
Catholic position, notwithstanding the freedom of his 
verse and the censures he dealt out among the prelates 
of the Roman Church. In this respect M. Ozanam’s 
Essay stands very much alone, and has been wel- 
comed among Roman Catholic readers and students 
of Dante, as a devout as well as a learned and scholarly 
work. The present translation is faithfully executed, 
notes and all, which we may remark in passing contain 
some of the best work in the volume. The Essay is in 
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Four Parts, with an appendix of illustrat- 
ive documents. The firstis in the nature 
of a general Introduction to the philos- 
ophy of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the special characteristics of 
Italian philosophy, Dante’s relation to it, 
mastery of it, design in the ‘ Divine 
Comedy,” and the place occupied in it by 
the philosophical element. Part II is 
devoted to the exposition of Dante’s 
philosophical doctrines. Part III con- 
tains some interesting comparisons of 
the poet’s philosophy with the schools 
of antiquity, of the Middle Ages and 
moderntimes. It concludes with a chap- 
ter on the ‘‘ Orthodoxy of Dante.” Part 
IV discusses his political life; Guelf or 
Ghilbelline? the problem of Beatrice; 
and the poet’s first studies in philosophy. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIALIZATION, by Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings, has just issued 
from the press, and is intended to bring 
together in a series of short propositions 
theories upon which his recent volume, 
‘‘The Principles of Sociology’”’ (now in 
the third edition) is based. Tho of ne- 
cessity an explanatory and companion 
book to the larger work, it contains mat- 
ter not found in the ‘ Principles,’ and 
for that reason, as also for its attempts 
to establish sociology as a well-defined 
and coherent theoretical science, it should 
prove of uncommon interest to all stu- 
dents of sociology. Of course, the book 
has much to say of the author's famous 
phrase, ‘‘the consciousness of kind.”’ 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. 60 cents.) 


SKETCHES AWHEEL IN MODERN IBERIA. 
By Fanny Bullock Workman and William 
Hunter Workman. (G. P. Putnam’s:Sons. 
$2.00.) We have found this book more 
than ordinarily interesting. It is a sim- 
ple, unaffected description of the jour- 
ney awheel made by a man and his wife 
through Spain from Figueras, in the 
northeast corner, down to Gibraltar, 
thence across into Africa to Tetuan, and 
back again northward across Spain to 
Irun. Nearly all of the most picturesque 
places in the kingdom were visited, and 
while nothing especially new is recorded 
the whole book is fresh, engaging and 
instructive. Wecommend Sketches Awheel 
to our readers as good hammock litera- 
ture. 

SciENCE SKETCHES. By David Starr 
Jordan. New and Enlarged Edition. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) The 
first edition of these delightful science 
sketches was published ten years ago. 
The present revision contains at least four 
which have been written more recently. 
Our readers will certainly thank us for 
calling attention among them to ‘‘Agassiz 
at Penikese’’ andto‘‘ Howthe Trout Came 
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-to California.” The sketches are out-of- 
doorsy, attractive, and in the lighter vein 
of scientific literary recreations. 





Literary Notes. 


THE May number of the Ofen Court 
is a Schopenhauer number, with contribu- 
tions on the subject by Dr. Paul Carus 
and Elisabet Ney. 


.-The article on ‘‘ Undergraduate 
Life in Princeton,” for the June Scridbner’s 
is written hy James W. Alexander, Presi- 
dent of the University Club. 


....The Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish a volume of ‘‘ Boston Browning So- 
ciety Papers,” selected to represent the 
work of the Society from 1886-1897. 


.. Among new books soon to be issued 
by the Harpers are ‘‘ An Epistle to Pos- 
terity,’’ by Mrs. John Sherwood, and 
‘* Theory of Thought and Knowledge,” by 
Prof. B. P. Bowne. 


..Mr. Hamlin Garland’s new book, 
‘* Wayside Courtships,” will be published 
by D. Appleton & Co., also new editions 
of other works by Mr. Garland, so that 
this house will offer five of Mr. Garland’s 
books to the public. 


..+.The American Academy of Political 
and Social Science has just published a 
new Handbook of the Academy, which 
also contains an historical sketch of the 
work of the Academy since its foundation 
in 1889. (Phila. Price, $1.00.) 


..The June Century will have three 
papers, suggested by the new memorial 
to Col. Robert Shaw to be dedicated in 
Boston on Decoration Day. Edward At- 
kinson writes of the monument itself, 
William A. Coffin of its artist, St. Gau- 
dens, and Colonel Higginson of ‘‘ Colored 
Troops Under Fire.”’ 


..The magnificent critical edition of 
Josephus, by Niese, completed a year or so 
ago, is to be followed by an equally ex- 
cellent edition of Philo, and in this way 
the two great Jewish contemporaries of 
the New Testament era will be accessible 
to students in the best form imaginable. 
This new Philo is being edited by Leopold 
Cohen and Paul Wendland, and is pub- 
lished by G. Reimer, of Berlin. The 
first volume, containing cxiv, 298 pages, 
has been published, costing 9 marks. 
The Berlin Academy of Sciences is really 
the prime mover in the preparation of 
this work, as it was in the case of the 
Josephus edition. The beginnings date 
back to 1887, when the Academy offered 
a prize for the critical text of one of 
Philo’s writings, that on Creation. The 
prize was awarded to the editors of the 
new edition. The edition is tit 
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facts for the thorough study of the Alex- 
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May 20, 1897. 
Financial. 
The Business Situation. 


ALL authorities agree that the busi- 
ness situation is clearing itself in a fash- 
ion to make a reading of the future no 
longer an impossible task. Of course 








every one recognizes that prophecies are ° 
things to be avoided; still a certain . 
amount of estimating upon the probable | 
course of trade is legitimate and neces- | 


sary. 


In the first place, according to re- : 


ports, trade in the manutacturing and 


larger quantities are being moved. Sub- 
stantially the same account is given by 
the dealers in all the large lines of staple 
articles. The volume of business now 
being done is therefore large, the prices 
and margin of profits are small. One of 
the mercantile agencies reported that in 
the territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains the quantity of merchandise sold in 
April was within 10% as large asin April, 
1892—and the year 1892 stands in the 
recollection of merchants as one of our 
best. Of course the values of the goods 
thus handled was not anything like 
as great as in the former year. 
This statement is confirmed by the tes- 
timony of the Government statistics, 
which show a large expansion of exports 
of manufactured articles—implying that 
a large force of men must have been 
kept at work to produce such exports. 
It is also stated by manufacturers that 
jobbers and retailers are buying with a 
little more confidence. That is to say, 
stocks being low in many stores, there 
have been purchased quantities of 
goods a little in excess of immediate 
requirements, implying a little more 
confidence in the future. This in- 
creased confidence means to a small ex- 
tent an increase of the speculative 
spirit, a gratifying circumstance because 
of the conspicuous lack of that spirit in 
Wall Street. If no foreign or domestic 
trouble should occur to check the ad- 
vance, such a state of things would 
under normal conditions lead to a 
slightly higher range of values and 
profits and toa more cheerful disposi- 
tion among citizens generally. 

The prospects for agriculture are, in 
the main, good. In the Northwest 
there will be in all likelihood a iarge 
crop of spring wheat, not only in the 
Red River Valley, but also in the sec- 
tions known as semi-arid. All the lit- 
tle streams are full, and it 'seems that 
the revolving years will bring back to 
those sections their old-time prosperity. 
The South, barring losses from floods, 
is in a good condition. ‘Probaby, there- 
fore, the farmers generally will have 
money to pay their debts and to pur- 
chase supplies a little more liberally. 

Is one therefore justified in saying 
now that business is depressed? It is 
largely a matter of comparison. Ten 
years ago the trade of the country was 
advancing by leaps and bounds, If the 
merchants did not in one year handle a 
volume of trade at least 10%or 20% 
larger than in the previous year, 
it was thought that a proper progress 
had not been made. This idea of a 
continued large advance had become so 
ingrained in the American character 
that any result short of that was con- 
sidered retrogression. It would be 
well if we were to change our ideas on 
that subject. The United States are 
approaching the business position of the 
European nations, where a normal in- 


crease, a normal volume of trade, and. 


a normal percentage of profit are evi- 
dences of satisfactory business. 

It is probable, therefore, that our 
claim that business is depressed should 


be modified. Trade may not be as prof- 
itable as we would like to have it, but 


depressed; in the sense of retrograding, 


it certainly is not. Very likely the peo- 
ple of the United States will have to 
learn to be content with a smaller 
amount of return on all capital and 
business than in the busy years ending 
in 1892. Possibly, also, this fact may 
make speculation, both in business and 
in Wall Street, less active than a decade 
ago; for speculation depends in part 


_ upon the getting of easy profits on the 


part of the speculators, and in part upon 


: rapid and great fluctuations in prices— 
selling of goods is distinctly better than — 
it was sixty days ago, in the sense that | 


j 


and upon our theory this is not so likely 
to be the case as in the past. 

If this brief sketch should prove to 
bea true forecast, the people of the 
United States need not dread the fu- 
ture. We can and will accommodate 
ourselves to the new conditions, and 
will, in time, learn not to expect to put 
ourselves back into the conditions pre- 
vailing from 1880 to 1890 by any efforts 
of legislation, or by waiting for extrav- 
agant profits which may never come, or 
by folding our hands and sitting still 
complaining, while chances for a fair 
tho not luxurious living are going by 
unseized. Moreover, the great reduc- 
tion in the prices of necessaries makes 
fifty cents really as large a profit as one 
dollar was ten years ago. 





Monetary Affairs. 


THE situation in the financial mar- 
kets and in business generally is diffi- 
cult to sum up in a few words, because 
while there are many conditions which 
are distinctly favorable there are many 
others which are adverse. The de- 
crease in bank clearings as compared 
with a year ago has been reduced to 
about 3%, which is gratifying in view of 
the fact that May settlements are no 
longer operating to swell the total of 
transactions. Railroad earnings are 
showing increases of from 2% to 5% over 
those of 1896 in many sections of the 
country, and only in the districts where 
the floods have wrought havoc with 
trade are decreases now of much im- 
portance. Money is plentiful enough 
for all the wants of merchants and of 
manufacturers to be supplied at low 
rates, tho such wants are showing a 
gratifying increase, partly owing to the 
enormous quantities of goods being put 
into private stores in advance of tariff 
changes. It is not likely that this 
movement, so general and so long con- 
tinued, will develop into a great specu- 
lation in raw materials such as occurred 


in the summer of 1895, and from 
the injurious effects of which we 
are aS a nation just now fully 


recovering. Notthe least important of 
the current conditions bearing upon 
business is the contiued confidence that 
the tariff will be pushed forward as rap- 
idly as possible, the importance of which 
may be well understood from the disap- 
pointment which, the past week, was 
manifested by the business community 
when it was learned that the Senate 
had side-tracked, the tariff debate for 
ten days, during the discussion of Cuban 
affairs and other matters which seemed 
to require its lengthy and exclusive 
consideration. There are, however, 
features of the situation which are less 
encouraging. The European situation 
is still a menace to the financial 
markets, tho a_ slight ,improvement 
of the tone abroad suggests a con- 
fidence there in an _ early solu- 
tion. It is suggestive of a volume of 
business below the normal that cur- 
rency continues to flow back from the 
interior to New York banks in larger 
amounts than is usual at this. period of 
the season, tho all the reports of the 
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crops are eminently satisfactory. On 
the great railroads of the Northwest 
private estimates show crops of wheat 
averaging 5% greater than last year’s 
phenomenal production. For some 
time to come much consideration must 
be given to crop advices. Of winter 
wheat it is now possible to speak with 
an approach to definiteness. The aver- 
age condition is placed by the Agricul- 
tural Department in Washington a little 
lower than a year ago—8o.2y against 
82.7% in 1896. The returns from the 
middle West are poor; those from other 
States compare fairly well with figures of 
a yearago. As to the gold exports the 
markets have correctly judged that they 
mean little are not to be feared, inas- 
much as they plainly reflect the rush of 
foreign purchases of goods by our mer- 
chants in advance of tariff changes. 
Whether some country in Europe sees 
fit, infurtherance of dealings in securi- 
ties which it has under way, to pay us a 
small premium for gold does not mat- 
ter much; were no such premium paid 
rates of exchange would probably rise 
to the old gold point, while in the re- 
cent outflow it has been slightly below 
the average. On thecurrent movement 
we have shipped $11,750,000 gold of 
which $2,750,000 went out last week, 

At the Stock Exchange conditions 
have not improved materially, for the 
market is the same dull and purely pro- 
fessional one which has become so un- 
pleasantly familiar to all local opera- 
tors. Both Europe and the local pub- 
lic are giving the security markets a 
wide berth. The average of prices for 
the week held fairly well, and in this 
there was some encouragement for the 
holders of stocks. The chief support for 
the market came from London whose 
operators were buyers of about 35,000 
shares of the stocks which are dealt in 
internationally. Undoubtedly these 
purchases resulted in the diminution of 
the gold export movement. Among 
the important events which were used 
by the traders to produce temporary de- 
pression were the Supreme Court’s re- 
fusal to reopen the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association case and the same 
body's decision sustaining the Berliner 
patent of the American Bell Telephone 
Company. The short interest was re- 
duced. Special weakness developed in 
Chicago Gas on the threatened defeat 
of the Illinois legislation in which the 
company is interested. Rates for col- 
lateral and mercantile loans were un- 
changed from last week, and the mar- 
ket for such was easy. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


May 15. May 8. Increase. 
$505,951,lUU (04,920, 1U0 $1,031,000 
83, 132,200 87,570,7 561,5 

99,411,500 99,115,6. 95, 
572,212,800 = 570,361,300 1,851,500 
14,484,100 14,672,300 * 188,200 





The following shows the relation be- 
went the reserve and the liabilities: 








Feets cacnece —me $87,570,700 $561,500 

ae ealt tenders.. 11,50) 99,115,600 295,900 

Total reserve... $137,543,700 $186,636,300 $857,400 
Reserve requirea 

ag’t deposits... 143,053,200 142,590,325 462,875 

Excess res’rve. $44,490,500 $41,095,975 $894,525 





*Decrease. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 


each of the last five years was as follows: 


ed 16th, 1896—Surp1us........-ssecseereceresees $18,577,975 
May Isth, 1895—Surplus.........-.6ecceeeeeeeeeee 37,5 

May 19th, 1894—Surplus.. . Ee 

May 2th, 1893—Surplus 24,42 

May 2ist, ian accécencovaccocseesede 19,555,975 






BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 15th, were: 
see ere Pn 
Chemical. . 
ae 
Commerce. 


Mechanics’ 
Merchants 








Transactions at the Clearing House 


for the week: 


Clearings week ending May _ seapeeccaene $542,384,155 55 
Clearings week ending sees = + 627,710,544 64. 


Balanceswreek €: 15ti 2h: 
Balances week ending May 8th., 
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CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
























































nks, Bid. Asked. 
America. ............ 325 340 
American Exchange 170 178 
MONEE Y ov. se cedcccbes 32 300 
Broadw: ay y 230 240 
Butchers’ and — tinea 12 120 130 
Central National.. 165 165 170 
Chase National... 225 400 dead 
Chatham.......... 297% 285 295 
Chemical 4,130 4,000 4,300 
a vaisgee 462 50U Jone 
Citizens’ 125 125 135 
Columbia 170 160 pia 
Commerce 205 210 
Continental. ... 135% 130 136 
Corn Exchange.. ide a5 5 295 
East River........ ie ae 135 eeee 
tleventh Ward. . oat» ae 200 poe 
PEUNG ks aevcecoes 255 250 os 
Fifth Avenue.. 970 3,090 ale 
‘irst National... ecee 8,000 ede 
First National of 12846 1 150 
ourteenth — 170 eee one 
foe Dettons. . 1738k6 178 185 
i, _, ees 75 ones 5 
Gallatin National.. 310 310 dheon 
Garfield National... 400 500 rite 
German American.... 120 110 330 
German Exchange. 300 830 
t 350 eed 
165 eaes 
325 340 
155 cose 
526 540 
140 155 
180 cee 
130 coo 
TO ia 
0 240 
200 235 
185 195 
135 130 
165 wie 
N 140 145 
114 120 
Me 140 ste 
Mi opine 105 
N 160 Ee, 
N 200 
N «-- 237% 230 240 
New York Se 80 685 
New York Nat. E Ty 100 100 
New York Produce Ex. - 18% 116 ene 
J eee - 100 100 wees 
ainsasanss were... <tag ae 100 ane 
North America.. 132 135 140 
riental....... 1853¢ 175 185 
PROGINS, seccccs 176% 175 190 
Miscecs 266 260) 264 
People’s. . 9 210 225 
Phenix... 10734 108 112 
Republic......... 152 150 160 
Seaboard Nation 173 esas 
second National... 485 45 
Seventh National.. 105 100 
Shoe and Leatner 50 90 9% 
State of New York 113 110 
Third National..... 85 ohne 89 
Tradesmen’s..... 100 % 
E Awning Ward 13 sian 130 
eas wee ae 200 200 
Union Squa 195 175 185 
United States ‘National. 175 
Western National............. 114 114 116 
a idistebetpasmiase: “xase 25 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad made a test on the 
Ioth inst. of running a train between 
New Britain and Hartford which had 
been equipped with the third rail sys- 
tem, the result fully demonstrating the 
practicability of the use of electricity 
by this system. Some of the distance 
was covered faster thana mile a minute, 


.The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company announce, 
in our advertising columns, that its 
Prairie du Chien division 8% bonds, ma- 
turing February Ist, 1898, will be ex- 
changed by it on a 4% basis in exchange 
for the company’s one-hundred-year 
general mortgage 4% gold bonds at par, 
with interest adjusted to July rst, 1897, 
under an equitable arrangement as to 
interest. The offer will remain open 
until July 1st. 


.. Judge Gibbons, of Chicago, ren- 
dered a decision on the 15th inst. de- 
claring the American Tobacco Company 
an illegal corporation and prohibiting 
its doing business within the State of 
Illinois. The decision sustains the in- 
formation, filed last December by 
Attorney-General Moloney, asking that 
the American Tobacco Company be en- 
joined from selling paper cigarets on 
the ground that it was a trust, monopo- 
ly and conspiracy in the business in 
question. 


.. There would be nothing more 
popular with business men throughout 
the entire country, nothing more effect- 
ive in animating their daily diminish- 
ing hopes for a speedy revival of busi- 
ness, than a request from the President 
to Congress for the appointment of a 
currency commission based upon the 
lines of the request made to him by the 
committee appointed at the Sound 
Money Conference in Indianapolis, 
January gth, 1897. It is of transcend- 
ent importance. 


..From a business and, indeed, 
many other standpoints, one of the 
most important decisions recently 
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handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court was that rendered in the 
case of the United States Government 
against the Bell Telephone Co. on the 
1oth inst. The main contention on 
the part of the Government was that 
the delay of thirteen years in granting 
the patent applied for in 1877 was the 
doing of the Company, but the Court 
found that the Patent Office was solely « 
at fault. The decision has the effect 
of continuing the control of the tele- 
phone by the Bell Company for seven- 
teen years from 1891. 


..The fears of monopoly in the 
handling of cotton by the round-bale 
process, which have existed in some 
quarters, may be set at rest by the state- 
ment in the Manufacturers’ Record that 
it is authoritatively informed that the 
American Cotton Co. proposes to oper- 
ate its cylindrical compresses in co- 
operation with local planters and gin- 
ners throughout the South. The plan 
of operations that has been decided 
upon will enable planters and ginners to 
avail themselves of the benefits of this 
invention on a liberal co-operative 
basis, with a market for their cotton 


assured. The company will begin at 
once the introduction of round-bale 
compresses. 


..There has been of late a great 
deal of speculation as to the cause of 
the rapid and great increase in the price 
of Standard Oil certificates, sales hav- 
ing been quoted at 320. Mr, William 
Rockefeller made a statement last week 
in which he said that he had not héard 
of any steps being taken toward the for- 
mation of a new corporation with a cap- 
ital of $200,000,000; nor had he heard 
of the reported reduction of the amount 
of certificates outstanding from $97,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000. The liquida- 
tion of the trust, he said, is still in 
progress, through the exchange of trust 
certificates for certificates of propor- 
tionate interest in the underlying com- 
panies. When this exchange is com- 
pleted it will be time enough to say 
what will be done in the way of a reor- 
ganization. 


. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 





$21,000 jersey City 7% water scrip...... 113% 
$19,000 N. Y. City 5% Central Park fund 

eee ere ea eae coe ance 101% 
$2,500 N. Y. City 5% Croton water main 

PEs Hebi dc hee da dee siises i cesine saa + 113% 
$1,000 N. Y. City cons. 5% gold stock...1153¢ 
$20,000 Ches. and Ohio first 5%.......... 108% 
200 shares N. Y. C. and H. River....... 995% 
60 shares United Rd. and Canal Co.’s of 

TEs Rosnus veep ov opp shanties odnneyees 24034 
38 shares American Express Co......... 113 
25 shares N. Y. Loan and Imp. Co........ 50 


50 shares 42d St., Man. and St. Nicholas 


5 shares International Ocean Tel. Co....105 
20 shares Whitney Ave. Horse Railway Co. 


NET Ses ns pnhssosscseivesncacs 30 
16 shares Adirondack Express Co......... 16 
48 shares Broadway Fire Ins. Co......... 100 
179 shares Citizens’ Fire Ins. Co.......... 106 
76 shares North River Fire Ins. Co....... 122 
31 shares New York Fire Ins. Co....... 10534 
200 shares American Dis. Tel. Co......... 25 


$10,000 Cass Co., North Dakota, 7% Court- 

NE OO <vtno'stn a0 d00408 bent 100 
$430 Atlantic Mut. Ins. Co. scrip of 1897. 107 
1oo shares Standard Oil Trust...... “6 314% 
100 shares Title Guar. and Trust Co.....271 
35 shares Manhattan R. Estate Assoc.110% 
10 shares Real Estate Ex. and Auction 

RS DANN os cobb suc savas kepeebee ends 75 


...-On the fifth of April the Sheriff 
of New York took possession of the 
offices of the E. S. Dean Company, a 
New Jersey corporation claiming to be 
dealers in stocks, bonds, grains and 
provisions. This was followed later in 
the same week by the stopping of the 
mail of several other kindred institu- 
tions by the Federal authorities, and by 





the closing of the Open Board : of 
Brokers by the police. These concerns 





are what are commonly known as 
‘*bucket shops.” Some of them have 
branches in different places throughout 
the country, and all of them made large 
use of the United States mails in send- 
ing seductive circulars to possible vic- 
tims. Some of the New York City daily 
papers contain advertisements of con- 
cerns who offer to speculate for persons 
living out of the city who will send to 
them almost any sums of money from 
$10 upward. Large profits are gener- 
ally promised and sometimes guaran- 
teed. It is almost needless to say that 
it would be better for an intending cus- 
tomer of one of these concerns to at 
once throw his money into the river or 
burn it, as he would then know what 
had become of it and would not be ex- 
pecting any returns. Solong as human 
nature continuesasit is large numbers of 
people will turn their money over to the 
careof personsofnoreputation, of whom 
they know nothing whatever, simply 
upon a circular promise that they will 
receive large profits. Altho many of 
these bucket shops have been closed in 
New York others like them will take 
their places, so that the flow of money 
from country districts to this city will 
probably continue unrestricted. It 
never seems to occur to the patrons of 
such concerns that if even 6 or 7% could 
be guaranteed upon an _ investment 
it would be entirely taken up by per- 
sons in this city or other large money 
centers who at all times have millions 
upon millions of dollars lying idle in city 
banks awaiting a safe investment from 
which they scarcely ever expect to real- 
ize more than 3 or 4%. Safety with 
wise people is generally considered 
of much more importance than the 
chances of large profits. There is one 
certain rule which can be followed in 
dealing with these irresponsible persons 
by which no money need be lost; it is 
comprehended in the word ‘don’t.”’ 


DIVIDENDS. 


The American Express Company has 
declared a dividend of $3 pershare, pay- 
able July st. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


° Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
tPA ys 
8 stern ob’ 
O horn & Co., Equitable Building, Bos 


NOTICE. 








The Peo 
State of 


"oth Ts, 
are therefore hereby notified 
and other claims against ¢ ‘Association for payment. 
AWRENCE, President. 
Dated April 27th, 1897. 
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BROADWAY ann CEDAR ST. 
LETTERS oF CREDIT. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus = $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Deb C8, d by 





deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. . 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$1 1 »500,000. 


This Compan y for 
into Court, = ae vy to act as quadien, tt 
or executor 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may save om: the company. 


Executors, Administrato r trustees of estates, 
us and benevolent institutio ons, and individuals will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
JouN A. StTewart, Pres. D. WILLIs James, Vice Pres. 
JaMEs S. CLARK, Second Vice Presa. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 








TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLO. Ven 8 H ast, JR. 
D. hy ag Sanus, Wu. D. SLOANE, 


gustan | A: Souwas, 
FRaNK LYMAN, 
GrEorGE F. VIETOR, 

M. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
— CLAFLIN, 

HN J. PHELPS, 

Dania Lorp, 
JouNn 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLs. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF BONDS 
OF THE 


Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
orl Rallway Company. 


Under an agreement between the Lake Shore and 
Michigan S nm Railway Company and ourselves, we 
offer to exchange into the new 344 per cent. 100-year 
Gold Bonds, bonds of the following issues : 

Buffalo and Erie Railroad Company? per 
cent. Mertgage Bends, due April ist, 1898. 

Lake Shore Railway Company 7 per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds, due April 1st, 1899. 

Lake Shere and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company Consolidated Mortgage and 
Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Bonds, due July 

ist, 1900. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company. Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 
Bonds, due December ist, 1903. 

These Bonds will be received by us on a 344 per cent. 
interest basis, as of June ist, 1897, against delivery of 
the new 3}¢ per cent. Gold Bonds, at the price of 1023. 

Circulars giving particulars of the exchange and of 
the new Bonds can be obtained at our office upon ap- 
plication. 

This offer to exchange the existing Bonds into new 
Bonds will remain open until June ist, 1897. 


SPEYER & CO., 


30 BROAD STREET, NEWYORK. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 
6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - - = «=' = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = = 2,000,000 





+h. 








ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 

subject to check or on certificate, 





STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A, MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, n Iselin, Jr., 
rge 8. Bowdoin, D. Juilliard, 
it Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
rederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Waiter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
be let, Walter Us Oakman, 


George ¢ Griswold Haven, 
ver 
R. Somers Hayes, 


Heary 

H. McK. aS ble: ey, 
Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 

William C. Whitney. 








DIVIDENDS. 








TO LET. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER ° or 
POR SAL et areeted cuttanericoted on 

three-quarters of a _= from Vestn oh electric ic lighting, 

cold water, ten bedrooms, 8 table for four horses 

to Ocean— 





and three c go foot lawn exten 
for season $ ire of a, or SIDNEY M, 
CoLeaTE, 56 obn street, New York, 








OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN exremee Co CoMPaNy, 65 Droetvar. 
Ew YORK, May 12th, i, 
The Board of Directors of , > y has this day 
declared a dividend of three 


ollars ¢ rf r share, = 
able on oad after the ist st day of July July a _ 
The transfer josed onthe Sth day 


June, at 2 o'clock M.,and reopened on the 2d day of 
duly, 1897. order Board. 
CHAS. G. CLARE, Treasurer, 





May 20, 1897 


OFFICE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 8ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 
30 Broap 8t., New York, May 14th, 1897. 





TO HOLDERS OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co. 
Prairie du Chien Division 8% Bonds 


MATURING FEBRUARY 1ST, 1898. 


The above described bonds will be received on a four 
per cent. basis at the office of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railway Company,in the City of New 
York, in exchange for the Company's one-hundred-year 
General Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds at par. That 
is 
One Prairie du Chien Division 8 per cent. bond 

BE oases. hoes cilcwiccdecbsnge cocesgedense 
Interest accrued and accruing to Feb. ist, 

1898 . 


5 months from Feb. ist to July 1st, 1897, at 


7 months from July 1st, 1897, to Feb. ist, 
1898, at 4 per cent. less discount......... 





$1,056 13 
One general mortgage 4 per cent. gold bond to 
mature May ist, 1989, bearing interest from 


FAG UE, 1088.0. cr cccssccccccvcccccvccscoseccsees 1,000 00 
Difference payable to the holder of Prairie du 
Chien Division bonds in cash...............+++ 56 18 


This offer to exchange will remain open until July ist 
and exchanges to be made as of that date. 
FRANK 8. BOND, Vice President. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash, 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Commercial Affairs. 


BUSINESS is neither gaining nor los- 











ing greatly; but, what is of vastly more 
importance, the temper in commercial 
circles seems to be slowly changing for 
the better. 
to take a hopeful view of the outlook in 


It pleases those who lead 


confidence that tariff discussion will be 
ended early enough to clear the way for 
a fair trade in the fall and an active 
winter. Statistics of current and recent 
operations show a stationary condition 
of affairs. On May Ist there were 146 
iron furnaces in blast, with 170,528 tons 
per week capacity, against 153 furnaces 
with 173,279 tons capacity on April rst. 
Prices for iron and steel are low, and 
the smaller furfiaces appear to have 
been crowded out. Bessemer pig is 
down to $9.25 in this city, but the un- 
sold stocks increased only 8,808 tons in 
April. The coal trade is in better shape. 
Prices are firm, and the April produc- 
tion was only 50,000 tons in excess of 
the 2,500,000 tons agreed upon for the 
month among the great companies. The 
wool market has reacted one cent per 
pound, and there is less active trading 
at all the leading points. Woolen 
goods are in such small demand that it 
is difficult to really test the tone of the 
market; and cotton manufacture is so 
restricted that print cloths are still 
available in large amounts at the lowest 
prices ever recorded. Cotton advanced 
slightly, but the market gave little at- 
tention to the Government report, which 
indicates an acreage 6% less than in 1896. 
In the grain markets speculation was 
more active. Wheat took the lead, with 
an advance of nearly three cents, a few 
poor crop reports from scattered locali- 
ties being given undue importance. 
Many, however, question the probability 
of a yield of 300,000,000 bushels of win- 
ter wheat. Corn moved less, but is % 
cent higher for the week. 
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READING NOTICES. 


Tue Pope Manufacturing Co., of Hartford, Conn.. 
gave, on the 13th inst., a very interesting exhibit of 
their motor carriages. It seems that Col. Albert A. 

» Pope, president of the company, has been studying 
the question of motor carriages for some time past 
with a view of bringing out a motor carriage which 
should be as nearly ble under the ex- 


— circumstances. i 
hundreds of different kinds of carriage motors and 
finally settled i 








. with the result that the present 
motor carriage is recommended by the Pope Manu- 
facturing Co. as meeting the wants of a very large 
number of people. A desirable thing about it is that 
it is not cumbersome and heavy-looking, as nearly 
all of the other motor i have boon The 
motor is attached to the rear axle, is rather incon- 
spicuous and can be charged upon its travels trom 
any rr1o volt continuous current at any place where 
electricity is used. The tires are three-inch pneu- 
matic, and it is estimated that the cost of operating 
will not exceed one and one-quarter cents per mile. 





Ir is doubtful if there is any railroad company in 
this country in which the people at large take so 
much pride and for which they really have so great 
a degree of affection as the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This feeling will certainly be enhanced by its patrons 
who ¢ use of the new Twenty-third Street Ferry 
between Jersey City and New York. The very 
handsome ferry station at the foot of West Twenty- 
third Street was opened to ed Fa on the sixteenth 
of May and formally in: by a large number of 
invited guests on the 13th inst., who participated in 
an excursion on the river with a sumptuous collation. 
The new station is probably the most complete 
structure of its kind ever ted. Itis dingly 
large, commodious, handsomely finished, and is pro- 
vided with every degree of comfort and convenience. 
Coincident with the completion of the new ferry 
Station, the Pennsylvania Railroad will place in 
operation a new service, consisting of a consid- 
erable number of hansoms, four-wheelers, victorias 
and omnibuses, the equipment of which is of the 
highest character. The charges are guaranteed to 
be exceedingly reasonable. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company never do anything without doing it 
in the best way, and this fact will be apparent to all 

erry. 





who use the new Twenty-third Street 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVEN- 
TION, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
JULY 7TH-12TH, 1897. 

Tue Chicago and North-Western Railway, which, 
together with the Union Pacific, forms ‘‘The Chi- 
cago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line” (over 
which the well-known ‘ Overland Limited” Ex- 
_ makes its daily trip to California in three 

ays), announces a rate of $25 from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast via Omaha, Ogden, Salt Lake City, or 
via Denver and Salt Lake City, on the occasion of 
the meeting of the Y. P. S.C. E., July 7th to 12th, 


“Pe selection of the Chicago and North-Western 
Railway by the Christian Endeavorers will insure 
them every privilege extended to them by any of the 
lines to the Pacific Coast, in addition to affording 
them an opportunity of pessing through the most 
famous scenic attractions in Colorado, Utah and 


Nevada. 

The points of historical interest on this, the Pio- 
neer Line to the Pacific Coast, should be sufficient 
reason for its selection. 

Tickets will be on sale, going June 29th to July 3d, 
inclusive. Stop-over privileges allowed west of 
Cheyenne and ( olorado points. Choice of routes is 
also permitted on the return. Extreme limit of 
tickets returning will be August 15th, 1897. 

The exceptionally low rates and unusual attrac- 
tions off should be an inducement for a large 
spendence of Christian Endeavorers and their 

tiends. 





COUNTRY HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS. 


Swiss and French Lace and 
Muslin Curtains, 
Tapestries, Chintzes, 
Cretonnes, Shades. 
CARPETS, RUGS. 
Japanese Mattings. 


LINENS. 
Bed Spreads, Couch Pillows, 


Quilts, Summer Blankets. 


Broadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Black Goods. 


Second Fleer. 

47-inch Silk-and-Wool Brocade Eta- 
mine Grenadine, 

$1.50 per yard; 

Usual price, $2.50. 
Also, a large number of Dress Lengths, 

$1.50 per yard; 

Regular price, $3.00 and $3.50. 
In Both Stores. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





O'NEILL'S 





Have You Seen It ? 
The “Gold Standard ’97.” 


It is a Bicycle that is strictly High Grade. 


By that we 


mean it is made of- Tapered, Seamless Tubing, with drop- 
forged connections; Spring Steel Cranks, Cups and Cones 
turned from solid bar tool steel, tempered and ground; Linen- 


covered, built-up “ Fairbank’s” wood rims, piano wire spokes, 


best of workmanship throughout and thoroughly up-to-date 


in every respect. 


That is What We Claim and Guarantee. 


If this is so, and it IS so, why pay $100.00 for a bicycle 
when you can purchase a “GOLD STANDARD” for 


FORTY-FOUR DOLLARS. 





Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 








FOR WET WEATHER, 


(Trade Mark.) 
COMBINE COMFORT AND STYLE, 





They are waterproofcd cloths, yet permit 


BLACKS AND COLORS. 


Ask for them at the dry goods houses. See 
that you are shown the ‘‘Cravenette’’ stamp. 








THE INDEPENDENT 








Improvements, 


NUMBER 


REAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
NOT CHANGES MERELY, 
DISTINGUISH 


Z NUMBER 
NEW the 
MODELS s 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 





Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


BARGAINS = 
ORGANS. 


We are now offering a variety of odd 
styles of organs, some of them slightly 
used, at great reductions. They range 
from the smallest organ suitable for Sun- 
day School or home to largest 3-manual 
pedal-base church organs. All have been 
put in perfect condition and are fully 
guaranteed. Prices are such as to en- 
sure a ready sale. Sold on time or at 
liberal discount for cash. 


Mason & Hamlin 


New Warerooms, 


3 and 5 West 18th Street, 
near Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK. 


yOURNEA), 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successtul branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 











House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





61 BROADWAY. 
88 BROADWAY. 
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Insurance. 
State Supervision Illustrated. 


THE Kansas City Journal approves 
the action of the three companies ex- 
cluded from Kansas by Commissioner 
McNall in seeking to have him punished 
by the Federal court for contempt. 
That paper reminds its readers that the 
Hillmon case has been tried five times, 
and that of the aggregate of sixty jurors 
engaged only a majority of two have 
been against the companies, whence it 
is plain that the case is at least perplex- 
ing and doubtful. But, says the /our- 
nal, McNall finds no difficulty in it; he 
decides it off-hand as a piece of op- 
pression on part of the companies, and 
his action ‘‘certainly constitutes the 
most insufferable piece of insolence the 
history of Kansas jurisprudence has 
ever taken notice of.” 

The /Journal thinks people generally 
will be gratified to learn that the com- 
panies ‘‘have gone into the Federal 
courts to determine whether McNali is 
the autocrat he has set himself up to 
be.’” But observe that there are two 
questions presented, which are by no 
means so connected as to be answered 
together; one is whether McNall has 
committed a contempt of court; the 
other is whether he has tried to exceed 
his statutory powers. If the Mutual 
Life has brought or will bring a suit 
against him for damages, as reported, 
and with any expectation of accom- 
plishing more than to hit back on and 
worry him, it must assume that he has 
overstepped the law. His contempt, if 
he is guilty of that, must consist in an 
attempted interference with the trial of 
a cause in court, in essence the same as 
to seek to corrupt or intimidate a juror. 
In such case, his fault consists in pub- 
lishing his reasons just at that time; 
outside of court and court phraseology, 
he put himself in contempt as a posing 
demagog by so publishing. 

But it is a question whether he has 
not full liberty under the law to be a 
posing demagog and precisely ‘‘the 
autocrat he has set himself up to be.’’ 
He is now reported to have announced 
that under an anti-trust law he will 
turn out the fire companies or force 
them ‘‘to leave the secret pool he 
claims they maintain” by subscription 
to acertain rate book. This is plainly 
ridiculous, but it is questionable wheth- 
er he cannot expel the life companies 
for using the ‘‘combined experience ”’ 
mortality table. He quotes from Kan- 
sas law reports, making the courts say 
of the duties of the office: ‘‘He is in- 
trusted with the exclusive control of 
the department; it is he who values 
their assets and investigates their con- 
ditions; he examines the evidence of 
fair dealing or fraud on their part.” 
This quotation may be perverted, but 


we are not sure of it. The law is Kan- 
sas law. If it is like New York law and 
State law generally, it makes the su- 
perintendent gatekeeper and imposes 
no responsibility. The /ournal says: 


23 





“It certainly never was the intent of 
any legislature to lodge such omnipo- 
tence in any man, and if there is a law 
apon the Kansas statute book which ap- 
pears to give the superintendent such 
power it should be uncovered so the 
people may at once repeal it.” 


But what power is ‘‘such power”? 
It is merely the power to exclude a 
company for any reason which suits 
him. Suppose the superintendent says 
to himself, ‘‘ The President of that com- 
pany married the woman I wanted, 
years ago, and I hate him, and his 
company shall not come in”? If he 
says that to himself he is within the 
law; if he says it to the public he dis- 
covers himself, and if he prances as a 
demagog he illustrates the folly of giv- 
ing such power, but he is no more auto- 
crat than while he has sense enough to 
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keep his mouth shut and conceal his 
reasons. 

If ‘‘such power’”’ is granted it might 
be coupled with a proviso that reasons 
shall not be given. If the reasons are 
subject to review, then the reviewer is 
the autocrat and the power merely 
shifted. To be indignant when the 
reasons are bad and the autocrat is 
feolish enough to give them is to in- 
dulge in the weakness of imagining 
that bad laws can be made salutary in 
practice by having good men in charge 
of executing them. 

The prancing of McNall is a valuable 
lesson, if read and improved. This 
bothering and meddling and harassing 
applied by statute to insurance is wrong 
and always was wrong. The way to 
reform it is to abandon it. Just be- 
cause such performances as McNall’s 
show what the thing really is they are 
worthy of note. Why wax indignant 
at him or at those like him and demand 
their repression? Rathér, confess that 
we have all been foolish in setting up 
what is called State supervision and 
resolve to have no more of it. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897...... $15.54 959 gs 
05,2 
LIABILITIES 17,309 >: +4 2 


Massachusetts Laws protect the ‘olicy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


UNDER THE HARD PRESSURE 


of 1896, there were but four Life Companies, not 
including Industrials, whose gain of Insurance 
at risk exceeded $9,000,000. One of the four 
was the Union Central. Excluding small Com- 
panies, there were but three whose ratio of in- 
surance gained to insurance written rose above 
30 per cent. One of the three was the Union 
Central. Ten Companies suffered actual loss 
in amount of insurance at risk. Says a high 
authority, ‘‘ The Company that holds its busi- 
ness is the one which will make the most real 
progress.”’ 





THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cinae DawhOah, 20.0002. cseccvccesssd $1,000,000 00 
Reserve fer insurance in 
DENS Os OBBs 252-0 0sint Sones siwene ce 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice. President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


46 Cedar 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. -Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





3. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
E.B: ALLEN, 24 Vice President, 
J. 8, PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


‘| CHARLES 8. SMITH, 


1896 (market value over 
cost, $2,796,862.63)....... 
Loans secured by Bonds and 
Stocks (market value Dec. 
33, 1896, $14,738,055)... . 
Real Estate outside the State of 
New York, including pur- 
chases under foreclosure and 
office buildings. . ; 
Cash in Banks ae “Teast 
Companies at interest... .. 
Balances due from agents... . 
Interest and Rents due and 


413,077,465 66 


14,723,700 00 


16,670,386 37 


13,262,939 63 
632,697 20 


Assets Dec. 31, 1896, $216,773,947 35 





We hereby certify that, after personal ex- 
amination of the securities and accounts 
described in the foregoing statement for the 
year 1896, we find the same to be true and 
correct as stated. The stocks and bonds in 
the above statements are valued at the mar- 
ket price December 31, 1896. The Real Es- 
tate belonging to the Society has been ap- 
praised by the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York, and is stated at the 
reduced valuation as shown in the official 
report of the examination of the Society, 
dated July 9, 1895. 

FRANCIS W. JACKSON, Auditor. 

ALFRED W. MAINE, 2d Auditor. 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on all ex- 
isting policies, 
calculated on a 4% 
standard, and all 
other liabilities, $173, 496,768 23 
Surplus, on a 46 


standard, $43,277,179 12 





We hereby certify to the correctness of 
the above calculation of the reserve and 
surphis. Dividends will be declared, as 
heretofore, on the basis of a 4% standard. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1896. 








Premium Receipts.......... $36,089,357 73 
Cash received for Interest and 

from other sources........ 8,921,700 67 
Income, . $45,011,058 38 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


Death Claims.............. $12,380,249 00 
Matured and Discounted En- 
dowments............05. 1,096,193 24 
ee as 450,793 33 
Surrender Values.........-. 3,582,305 09 
Matured Tontine Values.... 2,045,970 20 


Dividends paid to Policy 


Ns iis se os avn se env 2,425,932,65 
Paid Policy Holders, , $21,937,439 45 
Commission, advertising, post- 

age and exchange........ 4,330,268 30 
All other payments: taxes, 

salaries, medical examina- 

tions, general expenses, etc. 3,736,714 26 





Disbursements, . $30,004,422 01 





ASSURANCE. 


INSTALMENT POLICIES STATED AT THEIR 
COMMUTED VALUES. 


Outstanding As- 
surance Dec. 31, 
1896 . . $015,102,070 00 

New Assurance 
written in 1896 . $127,694,084 00 

Proposals for As- 
surance Examin- 
ed and Declined . 








Sm 78.063 20 00 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the 
Board of Directors of the Equitable Soci- 
ety, in accordance with its by-laws, to re- 
vise and verify all its affairs for the year 
1896, hereby certify that we have, in person, 
carefully examined the accounts, and count- 
ed and examined in detail the Assets of the 
Society, and do hereby certify that the fore- 
going statement thereof is true and correct 
as stated. 








JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice Presiaent. 


GAGE E. TARBELL, Third Vice President. 


HENRY B. HYDE, 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
HENRY G.MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 
CORNELIUS M. BLISS, 
THOS. D. JORDAN, 


LEVI P. MORTON, 
GAGE E. TARBELL, 
MARVIN HUGHITT, 
FRANK THOMSON, 
GEORGE J. GOULD, 
SAMUEL M. INMAN, 
Sir W. C. VAN HORNE, 
CHAS. B. ALEXANDER, 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 

WM. ALEXANDER, 


JOHN SLOANE, JAMES H. HYDE, 





HORACE J. FAIRCHILD, HORACE PORTER, 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. E. BOUDINOT COLT, {ees Gmete, 
. J T.S. YOUNG Ww. . Board 
J.G. VAN CISE, Assistant Actuary. G. W. CARLETON, Hi. 2 aaa; & of Diseciors 
OFFICERS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, Second Vice President. 


GEORGE T. WILSON, Fourth Vice President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, Medical Director. 


DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS D. JORDAN, Comptroller. 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

S. D. RIPLEY, 7reasurer. 

J. B. LORING, Registrar. 
EDWARD CURTIS, Medical Director. 


JOHN A. STEWART, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 

A. VAN SANTVOORD, 
DANIEL LORD, - 
WILLIAM A. TOWER, 
MELVILLE E. INGALLS, 
THOMAS S. YOUNG, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 
JOHN E. SEARLES, 
DAVID-H. MOFFAT, 
JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
T, DE WITT CUYLER, 


JAMES W. ALEXANDEK 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
THOMAS T. ECKERT, 
WM. B. KENDALL, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 
GEO. W. CARLETON, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
DANIEL R. NOYES, 
ALANSON TRASK, 
BRAYTON IVES, 
SIDNEY D. RIPLEY, 





May 20, 1897 
Waiting. 


THE majority of the community has 
been waiting for the past three years. 
First it was “Wait until the Chicago 
Fair is over,’’ then ‘Wait until next 
Spring.’’ Then we waited until «after 
election,’’ then to see if we were going 
to have a war with Spain, and now we 
are waiting until we see what the new 
Administration is going todo about the 
tariff. The business men of this coun- 
try seem to have contracted a pernicious 
habit of waiting, which has had much 
to do with making and keeping the 
times bad. 

Quit waiting! 

Make your contracts, push your busi- 
ness, insure your life and go ahead. 
Then others will follow. Every move- 
ment of activity tends to liven the 
whole lethargic mass. You insure your 
life, the agent gets his commission, and 
buys more things for his family. The 
little ripple of commercial life which you 
have started goes on and is felt, through 
the local tradespeople, clear to the 
shoe factory of Massachusetts, the wool 
grower of the far West and the orange 
orchard of Florida. Your money goes 
to the great corporation in New York, 
where it is promptly set to work by wise 
and experienced men, building, digging, 
growing, EARNING for you. By your 
investments in Life Insurance you have 
set the wheels of industry in motion, 
and your share is bound to come back 
to you in increased prosperity. 

For your own part, in the matter of 
Life Insurance, you can’t afford to wait. 
Every day you are growing older, the 
cost of insurance is increasing with your 
years, your chances of passing the medi- 
cal examination grow less favorable, you 
are running the hourly risks of serious 
illness or sudden death. Do youthink, 
if you die insufficiently insured, that 
it will make much difference to your 
heirs, whether the tariff is settled to 
your notion or not? It may afford them 
a sentimental satisfaction to believe, as 
they buckle down to their unaccustom- 
ed and, (had you done your duty,) un- 
necessary toil, that, had the Cuban 
question been settled as you desired 
and the tariff arranged as you wished, 
you might have done something for 
them. Sentiment, however, has never 
yet paid grocery and coal bills. Get 
down to business; do your own share 
of the world’s work. Insure your life 
now. Quit waiting! 

There is an agent of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York in 
your own town. See this representa- 
tive of ‘‘the best and oldest Company’’ 


at once. Make your first step now and 
at once. All else must follow of neces- 
sity. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1897, 


$12,237,051 80 
10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 
Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


THE METROPOLITAN: 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Offers the most approved forms of Policies<=lib- 
eral provisions, no restriction as to travel or 
residence, and at low premium rates. 

Its Industrial Department insures all ages 
from 2 to 70 for $10 and upwards at premiums 
of 5 cents a week and upwards. 

It pays $10 a minute on an average throughout 








JOSEPH T, LOW, J. F. De-NAVARKO, 





the year to its policy holders. Write for its 
literature. 
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IN CASH, 


$500,000. 








IT IS HEREBY CERTIFIED, That the Guarantors Liability Ind 


C7 
CAPITAL PAID IN , oe’ 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 


Uf, 


‘LIABILITY INDEMMTY COMPANY: 


4, 


‘OF ‘PENNSYLVANA - 


Announces to its patrons and the Insuring Public that, after a careful examination of its Financial Statement by fr. Augustus F. Harvey, one of the most experi- 
enced of Insurance Actuaries in the United States, the following certificate is another instance of the justice which is being done this 


Company by the various Insurance Departments that have investigated its affairs. 


CERTIFICATE OF AUTHORITY. 
Renewable Annually, February ist. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 





ity c 
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ASSETS OVER 


$1,400,000. 


NET SURPLUS TO 
POLICYHOLDERS, 


‘$833,279.10. 





y of Pennsylvania, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, HAS complied with the requirements of the Insurance Laws of 


this State, and is hereby authorized, subject to the provisions thereof, to do the business of General Casualty Insurance, and also to insure the fidelity of persons holding places of public and private trust, in 
the State of Missouri, until the first day of February, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-eight. 


: SEAL. ; 


ecceccces 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I, Ed. T. Orear, Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of Missouri, have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal of office in dupli- 
cate, at City of St. Louis, this 4th day of May, 1897. 


ED. T. OREAR, Superintendent. 


This Company is now transacting business in Twenty-six States, all of which attest their confidence in this Company by the issuance of its license after 


full investigation. 


THIS COMPANY HAS NO CONNECTION WITH THE CASUALTY INSURANCE TRUST, and is independent both as to rates and form of policy. 
Most of the States are declaring Trusts to be illegal. There is safety in avoidance. 


THIS COMPANY HAS LESS UNSETTLED LOSSES THAN ANY OTHER CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Liberal Policies covering : 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER AND PERSONAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


For full information apply to any of the following BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YOR K-—115 Broadway, Herman W. Williams, Asso. Gen’! Manager. 


BOSTON —1% Kilby Street, Geo. E. Mitchell, General Agent. 
CHICAGO—New York Life Building, John 8. Eddy, Western Manager. 


BALTIMORE-—213 East German Street,Thos. A. Symington & Co., Gen’l 


Agent. 


PITTSBURGH-—2%S Fourth Avenue, Geo. G. Brown, District Manager. 
CLEVE «AND—Mohawk Buiiding, Geo. G. Brown, District Manager. 
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CINCINNATI—Masonic Temple, F. & F.S. Ferry, Gen’l Agents, W. C, 


Division. 


MINNEAPOLIS—New York Life Bldg., Conley & White, Gen’l Agents 


GALVESTON-—212 2ist Street, Chas. R. Brown, Gen’l Agent. 
RICH MON D—1104 E. Main §,., Pleasants & Crenshaw, Gen’! Agents. 
W HEE LING—Roemer Block, Chas. 0. Roemer, Gen’l Agent. 
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Forty-Sixth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1897. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,793,119 51 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 






Loans on Collateral...... 
Cost Value of Real Estate owned by the 
Company. 


184,328 00 





: 294,392 91 
ADD: $10,285,559 17 
Market Value of Stocks and 

Bonds over cost............ 
Interest accrued and due.... 


Net Deferred and Outstand- 


$47,465 04 
165,643 71 


159,374 79 $372,483 54 





Gross Assets, Jan. 1,1897, $10,658,042 71 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 





(Conn. and N. Y. standard). $9,798,470 00 
Claims by death outstand- 

Sb ccnsrssccccccnvnbscossce oo 32,694 00 
Premiums paid in advance... 7,248 00 
Special Policy and Invest. 

ment Reserves............-+ 248,078 00 $10,086,490 00 

Surplus at 4 per cent........... $571,552 71 

1894. 1895. 1896. 
Total Premiums re- 

Celved...........+++00 $1,198,561 $1,330,804 $1,430,228 
Policies in force...... 22,797 24,999 25,981 
Insurance in force... $36,381,049 $40,460,331 $42,216,841 
Paid Policy-holders.. 1,087,556 1,112,849 1,212,151 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $36,000,000.00. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director 
GE ORGE 8. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 









A POLICY si: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to tts policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


NATIONAL 1897 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
ar *~ See Reserve, Legal Stan- 80. ee 
99S;680 ¢: 
1,037,580 14 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
=e surplus over Capital and Liabil- 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B.R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1896..... epvccceececccccoes $25,910,904 83 

LIABILITIES....... cccccevccccccecs eoccceccs 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 

licies issued. 





1897, 

















All forms of Life and Endowment 


and paid-up insurance values to A a the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for ane ‘age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 








BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


£. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
na 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525, 76 “sa 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. Presiden, 


1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

* After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active —_ successful ne ents, wishing to represent 

this Company, may commu cate with the President, at 
the Home PO! ice, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
GEORGE i, PURFORD 








FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG............ Pres, Chem. Nat. . 
TUC Build 


. MEE b Ae <0 sien d ages c0s.0s ste 6c cescess 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., Pres. a é& Iraders’ Nat. Bank. 
UM Leather. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY g@SPHILADELPHIA 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1997. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
PE tniviadunidketiedandiennendeads 


Total Marine Premiums 


$2,596,788 89 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 








18%, to 3ist December, 1896. ............-..+ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

ne ae ee $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- & 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 “+ 
fhe Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SNE Os ioc ccenqnssndxernanasecesesere 1,187,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
Ne Bac anirnuntcaceunieidcceraccaienes 175,229 5 

I ins avxdnina tiling tn eteactiaiapenies $1, 312,758 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ‘certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
N. DENTON SMITH, 





W.H. H. MOORE, 
A. A. RAV. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 

¥ . FLOY YDJONES, 


JAMES G. DE FOREST, GronGE H. MACY 
RON P. BROWN 

















WILLTAM H. WEBB, ANSON W HARD 
HORACE @ JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
CH SISTIAN De etHOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWS, 
CHARLES P DETT, LEANDER N. BRO VELL 
HENRY E. HAWLEY EVERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
LAWRENCE “TURSURE, GEO. UINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL Lt SBAUD, 
Cc |AND, GEORGE COPPELL, 
HEW GUSTAV HWAB, 


JOH LETT 
ousTAy AMSINCK,’ FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice Pres. 
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Old and Young. 
Paradise. 


BY MINNIE QUINN. 


Beryonp the stars, beyond the skies, 
Beyond the ken of mortal eyes— 

Of feeble, human vision, 
There lies a iand of love and light, 
Aland that knows nor death nor blight, 
Where radiant suns dispel the night, 

A land of joy elysian. 


Sweet Paradise! its cooling streams 
Will sing their murmurs in our dreams, 
Oh, there our thoughts are turning! 
Those meads where fragrant zephyrs 
blow, 
Where asphodels and star-blooms grow, 
Where crystal streams forever flow, 
Fill all our souls with yearning! 


We long for thee, O Paradise, 

To thee we lift our weary eyes, 
Bedewed with pain and sorrow! 

Oh, when our earth-worn souls at last, 

Beyond Death’s silent sea have passed, 

Aside this fettering clay we’ll cast, 
And greet thy glorious morrow! 


Arianta, Ga. 


By Way of the Underground 
Railroad. 
BY SAMANTHA WHIPPLE SHOUP. 


THE scene of my story is in the little 
village of F., about seventy-five miles 
north of Springfield, Ill., and its time 
is in the early forties. At F., the two 
opposing waves of population that set- 
tled [Illinois met, and were arrayed 
against each other with a bitterness 
that almost broke into battle twenty 
years later in the fierce days of the 
Civil War. It was at once about the 
northern limit of the ‘‘poor white 
trash” from the South who had settled 
‘« Egypt’’ and the southern limit of the 
ambitious, driving ‘‘York Yankees” 
who formed a large proportion of the 
earliest settlers of northern Illinois. 
Prominent among these latter was 
‘*Uncle Eli Woodard,” a domineering 
old philanthropist, a born come-outer 
and reformer, one of those 
‘Whose hair’s in the mortar of every new 

Zion.” 

He had a large family; his old- 
est sons were already grown to a 
young manhood of intelligence and 
force; his bright, pretty daughters were 
a great attraction in the lonely land to 
the two or three young men from the 
East who boarded in his big, two-story 
log cabin home. 

Uncle Eli and all his household were 
ardent abolitionists, and it was darkly 
suspected by their proslavery neigh- 
bors that they were engaged in the ne- 
farious business of ‘‘ running off nig- 
gers.” 

One lovely summer night when most 
of the people of the village were in bed, 
a visitor stole silently, without knock 
or word, into the Woodard’s living 
room. 

He was a tall, handsome man of 
thirty-three or four, not darker than a 
Spaniard, with wavy, brown hair, flash- 
ing dark eyes, and finely cut aquiline 
features. His hosts‘had strong intelligent 
faces, the faces of men of thought and 
purpose and character; but their rustic 
bearing showed strangely beside the 
polished ease and grace of this cultured 
guest, whose every accent, look and 
gesture showed the training of the 
schools, and the air of the man refined 
by society and travel. They knew his 
story well. He had been born and 
brought up in a wealthy and refined 
Southern home; he had been the play- 
mate and personal servant of his mas- 
ter’s son, two or three years his junior. 

When the young master had lessons, 
the slave, older and gifted with a more 





tetentive mind as well as more applica- 
tion and persistence than the lawful 
scion of the race, had learned every 
lesson first, and then taught it to his 
adored master Bob. 

When Bob went away to college, of 
course Charles went with him. ‘‘Get 
your young master through college with 
honor, and you shall have your free- 
dom,” Bob’s father promised. 

So Charles took the college course, as 
he had taken the home lessons. He 
coached Bob straight through the four 
years. Bob even took honors, and _ his 
delighted father sent him off for a three 
years’ tour of Europe, delaying Charles’s 
manumission until he should have ac- 
companied his master on this journey. 
They returned; Charles fell in love with 
a beautiful quadroon girl on a neighbor- 
ing plantation and married her. They 
had two lovely little girls, and nothing 
was wanting to his happiness but that 
the promise of freedom should be ful- 
filled. This delay arose not from any 
intention of bad faith on Colonel Bur- 
ton’s part, but only from indolénce and 
negligence. Then evil days befel. Colo- 
nel Burton, his wife and young mas- 
ter Bob, were all killed in a steamboat 
explosion. The estate fell to a distant 
relative, a man given to drink and gam- 
bling, selfish, passionate and cruel. 

Imagine a young man like Charles, a 
gentleman by birth and breeding, an 
accomplished traveler, a scholar who 
could speak and write seven languages, 
suddenly turned over to the unrestrained 
power of such a character as Roger Bur- 
ton. The situation was intolerable, 
and Charles made his escape to Canada 
at the first opportunity. His wife and 
two babies he must needs leave behind 
at first. He knew they would be well 
cared for and kindly treated by their 
owners, and he would return for them 
as soon as he had found some employ- 
ment by which he could support them; 
besides, with how much more security 
and comfort he could manage their 
journey when he had once been over 
the ground and understood what meas- 
ures to take. 

As it proved, this was a fatal mistake. 
He might have carried Louise and the 
children away before his intentions were 
suspected; but Mrs. Seymour’s fears 
once aroused by his disappearance, she 
resolved not to be deprived of the most 
skilful and pleasant-tempered lady’s 
maid she had ever known, and guarded 
Louise and the children with a vigilance 
that toiled all Charles's ingenuity. 

He had found employment as a teacher 
of languages in Toronto; he would have 
been able to support his family in com- 
fort, if he could only have got them. 

Six times he had made the perilous 
journey on foot, from Chicago to St. 
Louis and beyond, knowing that death 
awaited him, if detected; six times he 
had returned without even an interview 
with his beloved wife, tho every time he 
had brought away a whole train of fugi- 
tives. Each time he had come away 
heartsick with grief and disappointment, 
but still with resolution unbroken and 
hope undaunted. 

But this time it was different, as his 
pitying friends saw at once. All the 
fire and energy seemed gone out of the 
man, all his spirit and courage had 
burned to ashes. 

“Oh, Mrs. W.,’’ he said, in heart- 
broken tones, ‘‘I got her—I got my 
Louise and my little girls. We escaped, 
we had even crossed the Mississippi, 
and there they were, my owner and 
hers, hard after us, so close there was 
no hope. And Louise begged and 
prayed me, as I loved her, as I pitied 
her, to leave them, and make my 
escape. She said that she and the 
children would not be harmed, but if 
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Our pursuers caught me they would kill 
me, and that would certainly kill her, 
and the children would be left-aione. 
What could Ido? I kissed her good- 
by and left her—left her waiting with 
our children on the banks of the river, 
to be carried back to slavery; and I 
shall never see her again !” 

He buried his face in his hands in an 
attitude of utterdespair. In vain his 
friends, all weeping themselves, tried to 
encourage him with hopes of better 
success another time. 

‘I’ve got my deathblow,”’ he said; 
‘«T shall never try again.’’ 

After a little while he rallied enough 
to say, dully: ‘‘ There’s a troop of poor 
fellows waiting out there in the edge of 
the cornfield. I have brought them 
away safe enough, but my own I could 
not save.’’ 

The runaways were all cared for, as 
usual, and the next night went on their 
way; but they left the shadow of 
Charles’s grief behind them. No letter 
came back from him on his arrival in 
Canada, as always before. His friends 
in the farmhouse felt that indeed he had 
crawled home to die, and they should 
see his face no more. A white man 
with half his ability and character 
would never have given up the scruggle 
while he could breathe and walk. 
Charles’s drop of Negro blood showed 
in the fact that he could be crushed. 





It was a brilliant November day. 
The St. Louis levee was crowded with 
people taking the packets. The last 
boats of the season were going North. 
Others, more numerous, were carrying 
visitors and pleasure seekers to the 
South. On one of the latter Mrs. Sey- 
mour was embarking, with great array 
of children and servants, parcels and 
trunks. She was going to her mother’s 
in New Orleans, to remain over the 
holidays—her first long visit for years, 
and great was the excitement and con- 
fusion. A beautiful young woman with 
a hopeless face, followed by two pretty 
little girls, was in immediate attendance 
on the great lady and her children. 
They were all crowded into the large 
double stateroom, Louise and her 
daughters helping Mrs. Seymour and 
her girls to remove their wraps, when a 
joyous, imperious voice in the cabin 
was heard calling: ‘‘Estelle! Estelle 
Seymour! Where are you? Come 
out here this instant, with your chil- 
dren!”’ 

«« Why, that’s Nellie Morgan’s voice,” 
cried Mrs. Seymour, delighted. ‘‘ Who 
would have thought she’d be on the 
boat? I haven’t seen her for years. 
Come, Violet and Lily, and see one of 
Mamma’s dearest friends;’’ and with a 
little girl in either hand, she ran girl- 
ishly into the cabin, leaving Louise to 
put the stateroom to rights. Mechan- 
ically Louise began her duties; but, as 
she lifted her mistress’s pelisse, some- 
thing jingled. There lay Mrs. Seymour’s 
purse of steel beads on a silken mesh, 
with gold pieces shining through the 
network, Like a flash of inspiration a 
plan came to her, 

The wharfs were crowded with boats, 
and just outside their own steamer lay 
another, about to start for the North. 
A stream of people was crossing their 
steamer, getting on the north-bound 
boat. 

Louise hastily slipped the purse into 
her pocket, with trembling fingers ar- 
rayed her little girls in their young mis- 
tresses’ silk pelisses and wide-brimmed 
leghorn hats with pink ostrich plumes, 
while she herself donned Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s-camel’s-hair shawl and velvet 
bonnet with its veil of heavily embroid- 
ered lace. 

‘*T’ll manage so that she'll get the 
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things back, and my Charles can pay 
her the money,’’ she whispered to her- 
self; then, leading the children, she 
passed through the outer door of the 
Stateroom on to the deck, and joined 
the stream of passengers flowing toward 
the north-bound steamboat. 

Admiring glances fell on the elegant 
woman and her lovely children in their 
stylish attire, but no one suspected that 
they were other than what they seemed; 
the veil hid her face, and the little ones 
were as white as anybody. 

Summoning her utmost resolution, 
she went up to the clerk’s office with an 
indi ferent air, engaged and paid for a 
stateroom to Rock Jsland, and the mo- 
ment she had been put in possession of 
the room locked both doors and drop- 
ped on the bed in a tumult of thankful 
and terrified tears. Ever; moment now 
was torture, but in less than five min- 
utes she felt that the boat was under 
way. They were off, and her flight was 
undiscovered. ‘‘Oh, Marie! oh, Es- 
telle!”” she sobbed, clasping them close, 

‘«we shall save Papa yet.’’ 

She had taken the precaution to bring 
her mistress’s toilet case with her, and 
as soon as she could control her nerves 
she painted and powdered her face with 
the delicate skill of an accomplished 
lady’s maid, until her yellow complex- 
ion was entirely concealed, and she had 
all the appearance of a brilliant brunet 
beauty. Her plain black merino dress 
was of fine quality and exquisitely cut 
and made by herself, and her elegant 
figure and sumptuous beauty made it 
seem, instead of the humble dress of a 
lady’s maid, something splendid and 
rare. } 

She went out to the supper table, 
was seated by the captain, and received 
much attention from the officers. She 
received it all with dignity and grace; 
she was perfect mistress of the deport- 
ment of a fine Southern lady, and acted 
the part to the life. She was reserved, 
tho curteous, and her admirers learned 
nothing more than that she was Mrs. 
Bellevue, and was going North to meet 
her husband. 

In truth she was in deadly terror. 
How long before her absence would be 
discovered? How much longer before 
they found she had carried off her mis- 
tress’s wraps, instead of putting them 
away? And when they had learned 
those two things could they fail to con- 
jecture that she must be on this very 
steamer ? 

She had one great advantage of which 
she was quite unconscious—the tele- 
graph had not yet been invented. She 
could only be pursued by another 
steamer, or by swift horses. As long 
as she was not overtaken she was safe. 
Her brain was busy, trying to contrive 
some new disguise wherein to escape to 
the Illinois shore whenever it became 
necessary to leave the boat. With this 
thought in her mind she made a tour of 
the lower deck. She found a family of 
free Negroes there, on their way north 
from Memphis. She managed to pur- 
chase some coarse woolen shawls and 
hoods of these poor people without ex- 
citing suspicion, and with these stored 
in her stateroom she felt safer. 

While Marie and Estelle slept sweet- 
ly; lulled by the motion of the boat, 
she lay down in her clothes, sometimes 
snatching a little troubled sleep when 
there was a long stretch of safe voyag- - 
ing between towns, but holding her 
breath in an agony of terror and sus- 
pense at every stopping place. But the 
night wore away, and the day, and she 
was still unmolested. It was growing 
near dusk when she caught sight of a 
party of horsemen on the Missouri 
shore. They seemed to be following 
the boat and watching it intently. 
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‘‘Mamma,”’ said little Estelle, in a 
terrified whisper; ‘‘ that’s young Marse 
Seymour on his Whiteface.”’ 

Louise was wearing Mrs. Seymour’s 
vinaigret on a gold chain. Bya sharp 
effort of will she uncorked it, inhaled 
the pungent hartshorn, and the deadly 
faintness passed away. 

She rose carelessly, strolled over to 
where the captain was admiring her at 
a respectful distance, and said, quietly: 
‘« My little girls are not used to travel- 
ing, Mr. Wilder, and they are getting 
restless. Shall we stop anywhere, be- 
fore nightfall, long enough for me to 
take them for a little walk on shore ?”’ 

‘‘Why, ma’am, Crawford’s Landing 
is a little piece up, on the Missouri side; 
but I reckon it will be dark before we’re 
there. Besides, we don’t generally 
stop there more than five minutes.’’ 

On the Missouri side! what possible 
chance of escape did that leave? But 
the chivalrous captain saw her face fall, 
and he went on kindly: 

‘«T'll tell you what we can do. There’s 
a woodpile on the Illinois side, just 
round this bend, and we’ll stop there 
and wood up—that will give the little 
misses time for a short walk. While 
the mate oversees the roustabouts, I'll 
take you a little stroll myself, if you 
will permit me.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Louise, ‘‘ you 
are most kind, and I accept your offer 
with pleasure.’’ She was thinking to 
herself: ‘‘If I did not accept his offer, 
he would not stop, for I know we took 
on wood only a little while ago. Yet I 
cannot go with him, either—we must 
give him the slip in disguise.” 

She remained conversing a few min- 
utes longer, then -excused herself to 
prepare for the walk. Once in her 
stateroom, she dressed herself and the 
children in the coarse wraps she had 
got from the Negro family, and slipped 
down to the lower deck by the back 
stairway. 

The minute the boat stopped at the 
woodpile, and the gang of astonished 
and indignant roustabouts, who knew 
no more wood was needed before morn- 
ing, had run over the plank for their 
first load, a humbly dressed woman with 
two children slipped across so close be- 
hind them, that they were out of the 
way before the first darky of the re- 
turning procession had reached the 
plank, with his stick of wood on his 
shoulder. 

Meanwhile, the gallant and wonder- 
ing captain was vainly tapping at Mrs. 
Bellevue’s stateroom door, and then 
dispatching all the chambermaids and 
waiter boys to look her up, 

Louise followed a ravine up from the 
river, for here the low bluffs come quite 
close to the shore. The dusk was 
growing deeper and the fugitives were 
out of sight almost in a moment, and 
hidden by the second growth wood 
through which wound the cattle path 
they were following. 

On the bluff they saw a cottage where 
candles were lighted. Dared she ap- 
proach? Must she not risk it? How 
could her delicately nurtered little girls 
bear a night’s exposure to the bitter 
November air, chill and damp, tho the 
temperature was still above freezing? 
Providence guided her steps. It was an 
underground railroad station she had 
found. The good people knew Charles 
well, and were almost beside themselves 
with joy that his wife had escaped. 

So while the distracted captain 
searched the steamboat from pilot 
house to engine room, and young Marse 
Seymour and his friends waited impa- 
tiently on the further bank, and swore 
furiously at the unaccountable delay, 
Louise and her children were already 
being driven swiftly across the darken- 


ing prairie toward the next station, 
getting further every moment from 
the river and danger. 

The mistiness slowly increased to a 
drizzle, the drizzle to a downpcur; but 
before midnight the fugitives were safely 
housed in another abolitionist home, 
sleeping off their fatigue and terror. 

The next daythe rain poured down 
its rejoicing floods; a welcome barrier 
to visits of inquisitive neighbors; but 
the wanderers must go on at nightfall. 
The roads would soon be impassable at 
night, either from continued rain or 
the first roughness after frost, and it 
was probable that pursuers were not far 
behind. The present entertainers had 
a ‘‘ prairie schooner,” which would pro- 
tect both driver and fugitives from the 
rain. 

By five o’clock it was dark enough 
to start, and for six mortal hours they 
drove steadily through the drowning 
land; the rain falling in a ceaseless cat- 
aract on the canvas roof, the horses’ 
feet plashing merrily through water and 
thin mud, or drawn out slowly and la- 
boriously from sticky, tenacious clay. 

At about eleven o’clock they drove 
into F., and up to Uncle Eli's door. 
Even as they climbed out of the big 
wagon with its dripping canvas top, the 
wind, which had been blowing steadily 
from the southeast, swung round with 
one wild shriek into the northwest, 
the rain ceased as suddenly as if the 
faucet of the heavens had been turned 
off, and the icy breath of the north 


came swooping down in hurricane 
gusts. 

‘Who is it ?’’ asked a cautious voice 
at the door. 


“It’s Dinwiddie, with Charles’s wife 
and children.” 

««Oh, thank Heaven! 
quick out of the rain. Mother, Mother, 
get up, quick, and call the girls! Here 
are Charles’s wife and children, and we 
must do all we can for them, and hurry 
them on their way.”’ 

Through all her exhaustion and anx- 
iety it was balm to Louise to hear how 
affectionately and rezspectfully these 
good people spoke of her husband, how 
honestly rejoiced they were to see her 
on her way to freedom. 

A hot supper and a warm bed soon 
comforted herand her children. Mean- 
while, Uncle Eli and his family and 
boarders were gathered in anxious con- 
sultation. It was evident that by morn- 
ing every hoof track, every wagon rut, 
every washed-out gully would be as 
rigid as steel. To drive over the roads 
would be fatiguing and perilous enough 
by daylight; in the dark it would be im- 
possible. And the telltale tracks of 
their midnight visitors would be inef- 
faceable. 

Yet for her own sake and for theirs, 
Louise must be hurried on her way. 
George Woodard had been detected at 
last in assisting a slave to escape, and 
was serving a six-months’ sentence in 
jail for the offense. The proslavery fac- 
tion were triumphant, and had redou- 
bled their vigilance. The family was 
not safe a day from the visits of con- 
stables armed with search warrants. 
‘« If we could only catch and jail two or 
three more of them, it might break up 
the whole pestilent business,’’ the pro- 
slavery leaders opined. 

The danger of arrest and imprison- 
ment they could face resolutely enough, 
but the fear that Charles’s wife might 
be caught and carried back after she had 
so nearly achieved her freedom was ap- 
palling. 

At last, after various projects had 
been discussed and dismissed as imprac- 
ticable, Sarah said: ‘‘Suppose Royce 
Allard, Margaret and I dress up in 
our best clothes in the morning and 


Bring them in 
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take the spring-seat wagon afd drive 
over to Townsend's to a quilting. The 
weather is socold that of course we will 
fill the wagon with straw, and Louise 
and the children can be under the 
straw. It will be a hard drive for 
them, but the Townsends are not sus- 
pected; and they are going to Chicago 
next week, and can take Louise right 
through. Unless winter sets in very 
early, they will be in time to take a 
boat and get to Canada before the lakes 
freeze.” 

Early the next morning a big farm 
wagon drove out of Uncle Eli’s gate. 
Three young people in gala attire sat 
on the high spring seat, with buffalo 
robes drawn around them. How pretty 
the girls looked in their quilted satin 
hoods, lined with cherry-colored silk! 

‘«’Pears by the tracks, you-uns must 
have had company last night in the 
storm,’’ said a suspicious neighbor. 

Royce Allard had been brought up in 
the stern Puritan way; like George 
Washington, he really couldn’t tell a 
lie. no matter how righteous and neces- 
sary; but Sarah answered, gayly: 

‘*Why yes, Squire Townsend stop- 
ped on his way home from Peoria. 
There’s a quilting at their house this 
afternoon, and a dance to-night. You 
don’t suppose we'd stay away from that, 
just for a little roughness of the roads, 


do you?” and she smiled so brightly . 


that the satisfied inquisitor went on his 
way muttering: ‘‘Oh, well! young folks 
will be young folks.’’ 

The three young people returned the 
next day, tired but triumphant, and by 
and bya letter came from Canada. 
Louise had got through in safety. She 
found Charles dying—dying of grief 
and despair. She had made him well 
ina week. They were free, they had 
their own little home. Estelle and Marie 
were in school; their happiness and 
gratitude were beyond words. 


Dusvuaqueg, Ia. 


What Agnes Saw. 


BY EMMA M. LONG. 





‘* WHEN the moon arises,”’ she cried, 
Dimpled chin in her hand, 

‘‘T trow, the fairy folk will glide 
From out of fairyland; 

A knight upon a prancing steed, 
A young page close behind, 

And slow adown the dewy mead, 
That knight and page will wind.” 


‘*When the moon arises,” she cried, 
Eyes like the stars above, 

‘*Methinks that knight will courtly 
Anear his lady love. 

Oh, while the world is fast asleep 
Nor dreaming of such things, 

Across my ravished gaze will sweep 
The flash of spirit wings!”’ 


ride 


‘*When the moon arises,’’ she cried, 
Cheek like the rose abloom, 

‘* Mayhap will come a fairy bride 
Mayhap a fairy groom; 

For tapers tall the fireflies glow, 
For priest a droning bee, 

The ranks of daffodils arow 
The aisles of sanctity.’’ 


‘* When the moon arises,” she cried, 
Lips parted in a smile, 

‘The elfin mirth and speech replied 
Will echo for a while. 

A while the dance, the banquet-hall, 
The cups of dew outspread, 

Then Dawn will haste to end it all— 
Oh moon arise!’’ she pled. 


And lo! above the tops of those 
Dark trees that smote the sky, 
The moon, a golden ball, arose 
In answer to her cry. 
But whether knight or lady fair, 
Or priest, or bride, or groom, 
Ortwinkling feet and flying hair 
Moved through that place of bloom, 


I never knew; to me alas! 
Such visions are denied. 

I only saw a stretch of grass 
Some winding walks beside, 

Pale lilies nodding in the breeze, 
Roses that sprung a-wild, 

And oh! how fairer far than these, 
A happy-hearted child. 
Dewy Rose, Exsart Co., Ga, 
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An Ambergris Fortune. 


BY FORREST CRISSEY. 


THERE was not a happier boy in all 
New Englaud than Bert Hawley when 
his father finally consented to take him 
on the long whaling cruise upon which 
Captain Hawley’s barque, ‘‘Lztitia’’ 
was about to set out during the summer 
of 1877. 

The old captain had sailed out of New 
Bedford for many years, was proud of 
his excellent record asa whaler, and 
hoped that he would be succeeded, in 
turn, by his son. For this reason he 
was all the more exacting in the condi- 
tions upon which Bert was permitted to 
undertake his first voyage. He must 
begin at the bottom and master each 
successive step in the service. There- 
fore he shipped with his father as cabin 
boy on precisely the ‘‘same footing” 
that any other boy would have occu- 
pied. 

It was not until the ‘‘ Letitia’’ had 
cruised for many months in the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans and Bert had come 
to consider himself an oid seaman, that 
Captain Hawley and his crew encoun- 
tered one of the most remarkable freaks 
of fortune ever met with in the varied 
experiences of the whaling business 

Five months had passed since the 
‘‘ Letitia’’ had sighted a whale; and 
officers and crew were becoming anx- 
ious to hear again the welcome call 
‘There she blows !’’ from the lookout. 
The day was as cloudless and serene as 
any that had ever smiled upon the 
Arabian coast off which the bark was 
cruising midway between Cape Morebat 
and Cape Fartak. Four miles in the 
wake of the ‘‘ Letitia ’’ was a rival New 
Bedford ship, the ‘‘Sea King,’’ evi- 
dently bent upon sharing, according to 
the unwritten laws of the whalers’ code, 
any prize which the former might 
chance to encounter. Almost directly 
in the course of the two ships, and 
just visible to the lookout of the ‘‘ Sea 
King,” was a shoal] of blackfish. Sud- 
denly the watch of the “Letitia” 
called down, ‘‘ There she blows!” 

Instantly everybody was on deck, and 
Captain Hawley went aloft and took a 
careful observation through his glasses. 

‘«She’s blowing twice each fifteen 
seconds,’’ he remarked, as he lowered 
his glass and prepared to give orders. 

To those of the crew who were old 
whalers, this remark was an indication 
that the whale was disabled from some 
cause or other, as a sperm whale in 
normal condition breathes only once - 
in fifty seconds. 

In obedience to the captain’s orders, 
but three boats -were lowered and 
manned, instead of four, which was the 
usual force sent out from the ‘‘ Lati- 
tia’’ to attack a whale. The crew, 
however, understood the purpose of 
this deviation from the captain’s usual 
practice. He shrewdly reasoned that 
the ‘‘Sea King’s’’ commander, seeing 
only three boats put out and being un- 
able to discern the whale, would reason 
that the boats were sent to bring in black- 
fish from the shoal between the ‘‘ Leti- 
tia” and the prize toward which the crew 
was pulling with strong, even strokes, 
That this was the construction put upon 
the movements of CantainHawley’s men, 
by the crew of the ‘‘Sea King” was 
evident from the fact that the latter 
hoisted no challenge signal and dis- 
played no particular activity. 

Had it been toward evening, the por- 
tion of the day in which blackfish are 
usually taken, instead of 8:30 in the 
morning, Captain Hawley would have 
had no fears of the success of his ruse; 
but he knew that a whaler who would 
spend the most propitious hours of the 
day in catching blackfish and thus run 
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the risk of losing a whale was certainly 
open to the charge of bad judgment and 
poor seamanship. 

{nside of an hour trom the moment 
of lowering the boats the first officer, 
who was in command of the attacking 
party, drew alongside the monster, and 
landed a harpoon in a vital spot at the 
first throw. 

The men were astonished at the re- 
sult. Instead of sinking head foremost, 
and lashing the sea with its flukes, the 
whale reversed the usual program, its 
flukes gradually disappearing from sight, 
followed by the central portion of its 
body until only its huge nose showed 
above the surface. It died without a 
struggie, and the crew pronounced it 
the easiest prey ever encountered. 

In the meantime, however, there was 
no lack of excitement on board ship, 
where Captain Hawley had remained. 
Just as the men were slowing up the 
boats and the harpooners were making 
ready for the throw, the ‘*Sea King’”’ 
had hoisted a challenge signal and low- 
ered its boats. Knowing that the near- 
ness of his own men to the whale at the 
time the challenge was given complete- 
ly absolved him from the necessity of 
accepting it and the consequent divi- 
sion of the prize, he ignored it and 
calmly waited for Captain Dow, of the 
«Sea King,” to come aboard. 

In ashort time Captain Dow made 
his appearance on deck and began to 
protest against the non-acceptance of 
his challenge. 

‘*Look here, Captain Dow,’’ was 
Captain Hawley’s brief response, ‘‘ you 
know very well that you are not entitled 
to share a pound of that whale. There 
isn’t a man in New Bedford who would 
decide for you if it were left to arbitra- 
tion. Now, asa neighbor, I invite you 
to drop this matter and come down to- 
dinner with me.”’ 

This invitation was accepted, and the 
strife was forgotten in the breaking of 
bread. Scarcely had Captain Dow re- 
turned to his own ship when the whale 
was brought alongside the ‘‘ Letitia ’’ 
and the chains and tackle adjusted 
preparatory to the cutting. Before this 
process was begun, however, the men 
were ordered below to their noon mess. 
When the last of them had disappeared 
dawn the hatch, the captain said to 
Bert: 

«Son; stay up here with me and help 
to get the cutting stage in position.” 

Bert was delighted at thus being 
taken into his father’s confidence, 
especially as he held a suspicion, based 
on his father’s actions, that there was 
some peculiarity about this whale that 
his father wished to investigate when 
the other members of the ship’s crew 
were not present. 

No sooner was the cutting stage in 
place than the captain took a long- 
handled lance and, from the stage, be- 
gan probing into the vitals of the whale. 
He had sunk the blade into the whale 
but once or twice before its point struck 
a hard substance. The smile of satis- 
faction which came to the captain’s 
lips told Bert his father had made a 
discovery of no little importance. But 
the nature of his ‘‘find’’ was ‘not be- 
trayed by any word from the captain’s 
lips, and the men fell to ‘‘ cutting in” 
the whale as soon as they had eaten 
their hasty noonday mess. As the whale 
was old, lean and in ‘‘ poor condition,” 
the labor of cutting in was light and did 
not occupy more than two and a half 
hours. Bert watched the men at work 
with their long, sharp spade cutting the 
fatty strips from the whale’s sides, and 

wondered what could have led his 
father to take so peculiar an interest in 
this carcass. When the last ‘‘ blanket 
piece” of blubber had been stripped 


from the huge hulk, which was care- 
fully rolled by means of the tackle, and 
the head and flukes cut off and-hoisted 
on board, Bert expected to see the re- 
mainder of the whale abandoned, as the 
same portion ofthe other whales taken 
on this cruise had been. But here the 
captain revealed a surprise for the boy, 
as well as the entire crew, by giving or- 
ders to hoist the residue on deck. 

‘* Now cut into the main intestine,” 
was the next direction given by Captain 
Hawley, whose face betrayed an anima- 
tion so marked that even the sailors 
saw that there ‘‘ was something in the 
wind ’’ to use their own expression. 

«* Something hard there,’’ exclaimed 
the man who manipulated the knife, 
after he had carved for a tew moments, 

««Cut it out,’’ was the brief com- 
mand. 

A few more deft passes with the blade 
laid to view a huge mass of dark-brown 
substance almostas hard as stone. The 
first lump lifted out upon the deck was 
afterward found to weigh forty-five 
pounds, while the second in size was 
only five pounds less in weight. Other 
smaller lumps brought the total extrac- 
tion up to 108 pounds avoirdupois. 

Bert could no longer restrain his cu- 
riosity, and asked: ‘‘ What is the stuff, 
Father ?” 

‘« That is ambergris,’’ was his father’s 
answer; ‘‘and it’s worth more than all 
the oil this old ship can carry.’’ 

When the father and son were alone 
in the cabin that evening, the captain 
explained that ainbergris is a substance 
found in the belly of a sperm whale, and 
that science declared it to be eithera 
stoppage or a fungus growth in the main 
alimentary canal. 

‘*The Mohammedans hold it to be 
worth more than its weight in gold, 
and use it for incense and in the manu- 
facture of perfumery,” he continued. 
‘« If I am not mistaken, we’ll clear more 
out of this lean old whale than out of 
any sperm that was ever caught.”’ 

Each piece of precious brown sub- 
stance was carefully wrapped and pack- 
ed away in a light sea chest, where it 
remained under lock and key until the 
‘‘ Letitia ’’ put into the harbor of Zan- 
zibar. 

Here Bert went ashore with his 
father and the first officer. Passing 
the great warehouse in which were 
stored ‘‘cords and tons’’ of ivory 
tusks, the total value of which reached 
over a million dollars, they directed 
their steps at once to the main market- 
place. 

Through an interpreter the captain 
made announcement of the fact that he 
had a quantity of ambergris for sale. 
Instantly every trader in the place 
crowded about him and began to bar- 
ter for the strange commodity. But to 
all of their offers the captain shook his 
head and finally turned away, left them 
and put back to the ship. 

The next day he again went ashore, 
and this time carried the ambergris 
with him. 

His visit of the previous day had evi- 
dently done the work which he had in- 
tended it should, for he was welcomed 
by double the number of traders which 
he had met with before. 

Taking the largest block of ambergris 
he placed it in one pan of a huge bal- 
ance scale and instructed the interpreter 
to announce that the merchant who 
secured it must heap the other pan with 
gold until the scale balanced. There 
was much hesitation and ‘‘ haggling’’ ; 
but the captain was firm in his demand, 
and finally one venerable Arab quietly 
left the group and in a few moments re- 
turned; followed by servants bearing 
heavy sacks on their backs. These 

were deposited beside the scale, sur- 
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rounded by a curious throng of on- 
lookers. 

Bert’s eyes bulged with astonish- 
ment when the sacks were opened, and 
he saw that they were filled with gold 
coin. Double handfuls of the coins 
were scooped out and heaped in the 
pan of the scale until the beam tipped 
downward and stood at an exact bal- 
ance. The same operation was repeat- 
ed until the remaining pieces of amber- 
gris were disposed of. 

In the cabin, that night, the captain 
and Bert carefully counted the pro- 
cceds of the fortunate catch, and found 
that the total was $23,300 in American 
gold. 

‘‘Now, my boy,” said the captain, 
‘*count out $300, and put it in your 
own chest. That will be your share, 
for the present, of the most profitable 
find of ambergris that has ever been 
made, so farasI know. The minute I 
saw the way that whale was blowing I 
felt that we had chanced upon a prize. 
And it’s lucky that we are under no ob- 
ligations to divide with the crew of the 
‘«Sea King.’”’ 


Cuicaco, It. 


Learn by Heart. 
The Country Faith. 


HERE in the country’s heart- 

Where the grass is green, 

Life is the same sweet life 
As it e’er hath been. 





Trust in a God still lives, 
And the bell at morn 

Floats with the thought of God 
O’er the rising corn. 


God comes down in the rain, 
And the crop grows tall— 

This is the country faith 
And the best of all! 


NORMAN GALE, 1862- 





Pebbles. 


TREASURY NoTE.—There’s millions in 
it—the United States Treasury. (Note 
—This joke was written some years ago.) 
—Exchange. 


....Good people, kindly shed a tear or two 

Of sympathy for Uncle Billy Sands, 
Who got the rheumatism in his arms 

Because his time hung heavy on his 
hands. —Chicago Tribune. 


. .Foreman: ‘‘ There are two col- 
umns of advertising space left unoccu- 


pied.” Lditor: ‘‘Then put in ‘Watch 
this space in our next issue !’’’—Princeton 
Tiger. 


....Another Advantage.— 
The man who fights and runs away 
Will live to fight another day; 
And if he’s injured in the strife 
He’ll draw a pension all his life. 


—Truth. 
....Outraging Precedent.—‘‘ The new 
book reviewer won't do at all.” ‘“‘What’s 


the matter with him?’’ ‘‘He wrote up 
seven women novel writers and didn’t 
say that any one of them reminded him of 
George Eliot.’’—Chicago News. 


..I shot an arrow into the air, 
‘Tt will fall to earth,”’ said I, ‘“‘ but 
where ?”’ 
The answer came like a lump of lead, 
For the arrow struck me on the head. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


....A Catastrophe.—Brown (to neigh- 
bor): ‘‘ There was a kind of mewtiny in 
your backyard last night, old man, wasn’t 
there?’ Robinson: ‘‘ Well, yes, but it 
was all owing to the pussillanimouse be- 
havior of our old Tom”— Brown (inter- 
rupting): ‘‘Ah, now you are showing a 
want of feline.’’"—Fun. 


...-Outside the Tent.—‘‘ Well, Mari- 
ar,’’ said the old man, as he got down 
from the wagon seat where he had been 
patiently waiting, ‘‘did you see all the 
animals?’ ‘‘ All but two,” she said, with 
asigh. ‘I hunted the longest time, but 
I couldn’t seem to find the carnivora and 
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the egress. I expect they was the best 
part of the show, too.’’— Washington 
Times. 


....I[t was getting late, and still the 
venerable ex-United States Senator lin- 
gered in the parlor with the young peo- 
ple. Evidently something had to be 
done. ‘‘I hope, Papa,’’ said his dangh- 
ter, gently but resolutely, ‘‘ that you will 
not be offended if I now move a close call 
of the house, during which all persons 
not entitled to the floor will please retire, 
while Charley and 1 discuss a question of 
personal privilege !”— 7ruth. 


+++eTwo Senators were telling tall 
stories about their dogs. Out-lying each 
other, the dog tales grew longer and 
longer. At last, a Southern Member of 
the House broke in: ‘‘ You think those 
things are marvelous, do you? I can tell 
you something about a pointer that beats 
it all to pieces. Several of us fellows 
were out gunning. Suddenly, in the 
midst of a lonely country road, my pointer 
stood stock still. There was no evidence 
of game. There was no one on the road 
but an old country farmer, standing stock 
still, too, gazing at us. A moment later 
we found that the farmer’s name was 
Partridge.” — Twinkles. 


--.‘‘A young lady organist in Mon- 
treal was anxious to make a good impres- 
sion on a visiting clergyman one Sunday. 
Her organ was pumped by a somewhat 
self-willed old sexton, who had his own 
ideas as to how long an organ voluntary 
should last, and would shut off the wind 
when he thought there had been enough. 
On this particular Sunday the organist 
thought she would forestall any.such ac- 
cident by writing an appeal in the early 
part of the service and giving it to the 
sexton. The old man received the note, 
and supposed it was for the minister. In 
spite of her frantic beckonings, he went 
straight to the pulpit with the note; and 
the astonished preacher read this mes- 
sage: ‘Oblige me this morning. by blow- 
ing away till I give you the signal tostop. 

‘Miss ALLEN.’ ”’—Z xchange. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the best puzzle contributed 
during May a 

FIvE-DOLLAR GOLD PIECE 
will be given. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
ata distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send a copy of ‘‘ David Cop- 
perfield.”’ 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of one hundred and twelve 
letters, and form a quotation from ‘‘ David 
Copperfield’”.—one of the “finest ever 
penned.” 

My 73, 13, 36, 50, 108, 57,19 was a “ Tar- 
tar”; my 41,4 88, 61, 84, 108 is a mild lu- 
natic; my 91, 32, 80, 101 is ‘‘a very ’umble 
person ’’; my 39, 48, 77,56 is an under master 
at Salem House; my 94, 25, 16, 112, 68 is one 
of the heroines of ‘‘ David Copperfield’; my 
105, 8, 111 is one whose father was ‘* drown- 
dead’’; my 11, 46, 20, 37, 23, 30, 63,5 is the 
surname of ‘‘a lone, lorn creetur’’ with 
whom “everythink goes contrairy’’; my 92, 
59, 27, 108, 66, 53 is the surname of one who 
was ‘‘a little near”; my 1, 43, 81, 52, 83, 87, 
74,98 was engaged to ‘‘the dearest girl’’; 
my 7, 21, 101, 18, 97 was the Christian name 
of ‘‘the dearest girl’’; my 29, 15, 26, 108, 33, 
64, 3, 56, 88 was the surname of the agent 
and friend of Miss Betsey Trotwood; my 
90, 99, 14, 40, 35, I10, 72, 13, 96, 85 was a vil- 
lain; my 101, 93, 25, II, 34, 104, 54, 60 is the 
surname of a faithful servant; my 78, 111, 
74, 35 is the surname of a man who was 
more cheerful than his occupation; my 41, 
69, 84, 94, 29, 31 80, 4, was always waiting for 
“something to turn up’’; my 102, 43, 109, 67, 
29, 100, 103, 83 is the surname of a very 
energetic woman; my 44, 50, 43, 37, 28, 12, 17, 

2 was thought, by an old fisherman, to be 
the “first place in the universe’’; my 49, 
95, 70, 25, 81, 38 is the tool of Mr. Creakle; 
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My 9, 42, 35, 11, 6, 79, 10, 65, 25 is the lauda- 
ble nature of a “ prisoner’’; my 89, 71, 24 is 
where David meets the friendly waiter; my 
45, 12, 47, 62, 86, 100, 82 is a friend of Mr. 
Murdstone’s; my 110, 55, 31, 92, 48, 76, 58, 21, 
107 is the name of an old woman who seemed 
to think of nothing but the fire; my 57, 59, 
27, 108, 106, 75, 98 is the surname of a lady 
with whom David Copperfield falls in love 
at the age of seventeen; my 13, 93, 22, 19, 35, 
14, 51, 30is the title of Horace Crewler. 
Mrs. P. GULICK. 


AN “ ELEMENTAL” ACROSTIC. 


When the following elements are rightly 
guessed, their initials will spell the name of 
a noted French chemist who was guillotined 
a little more than a hundered years ago. 

Reading across: 1, An element which is 
highly prized when an ingredient in mineral 
waters; 2, a metal remarkable for its light- 

‘ness; it was formerly very dear, but it is 
now very cheap; 3, a metal named in honor 
of the goddess Freyja, discovered by Sefs- 
trém; 4, an element necessary to life; 5,an 
element found in the ashes of seaweed; 6, a 
simple mineral substance that burns with a 

—_—K—K—K—KK—a—al,_—_ 


blue flame and a peculiar suffocating odor; 
7,the most useful metal; 8, a rare metal 
found in ores of yttrium; 9, a.metal dis- 
covered by Wollaston, in1803. A. H.W. 


A RHYMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


From 2 to 4 is did possess; 
From 3 to 5, a lady’s name; 
From 3 to 6, for wickedness 
From beauteous garden sadly came; 
From 3 to 9, a lodestone view; 
From 4 to 6 may be a wall; 
From 6 to 8 has manhood true; 
From 7 to 9, a worker small; 
From g to 12 is in that way; 
Of 1 to 12 this much I’ll tell— 
With Minos and acus he 
May judge where naughty spirits dwell. 
C. W. Davis. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following words are rightly 
guessed their initials will spell something 
that is desired by many people. The last 
letter of the first word is the same as the 
first letter of the second, and so on. 

Reading across: 1, An East Indian bird; 2, 
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to lessen; 3, a Hebrew prophet; 4, a famous 
mountain mentioned in the Bible; 5, a coun- 
try much talked about; 6, a a apostro- 
phized by Hamlet. H. PLumpr. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 6. 


RuyYMED Numericat Enicma.— 
Gentle Spring !—in sunshine clad, 
Well dost thou thy 7 pomee display ! 
For Winter maketh rb weciy — sad, 
And thou, thou makest sad heart gav. 
pe 2 ba taeda * Spring.” 
Hippen Gems.—1, Emerald; 2, opal; 3, diamond; 
4, amethyst; 5, asteria; 6, quartz; 7, topaz; 8, ruby; 
9, agate; 10, pearl; 11, + 12, onyx. 
Connecrep Worp-Squares.—I. Peat, Emma, 
amy], talc. Asia, slab, iamb, abba. iit. Cuba, 
ales. IV. Area, real, ears, also. V. 
Sale, afar, java, eras. 
A Ripp.ie.—Mend-i-cant. 





The prize of April 22d was won by Mary 
E. Mott, Philadelpia. 

Honorable Mention: Franklin W. Ganse, 
Fannie Chandler, Lella McLean, Mrs. E. 
Burgess, Mrs. A. D. Eisenhower, John W. 
Hyslop, G. Bernon Dyer, Mrs. J. B. Child, 
Robert Barbour, Mar B. Dimond, O. C. 
Weller, H. S. Hyde, Chas. W. Davis, Clara 
F. Ray, A. W. Brintnall, Merrill Bishop, C. 
E. D., Frederick A. Henry, Paul Reese, 
Belle E. Smith, ‘‘ Swamp Angel,’’ Anna T 
Patton, Mrs. 'B. Scherer, Harriet M. 
Hutchinson, Josephine McDowell. S. M. 
MacNeill, Mrs. A. M. Sawyer and M. B. 
Shurtleff. 








Hyomel. 


A Safe and Profitable Investment in $100 Shares. 


To the Public: 


. 


In order to further extend the interests of the R. T. Boorn Company, both by the 


addition of cash capital (for the extension of the business; there are no debts to be paid) and 
by financially interesting in the business a number of small investors throughout the country, 
the Directors have deemed it expedient to place alimited amount of its Treasury Stock on the 


market. 


The Company is organized under the Laws of the State of New York with a capital 





HyomE! is entirely a vegetable com- 
pound. An infant can inhale it with 
benefit. 

Mrs. Thos. E. Cox, of Cullowhee, 
Jackson Co., N. C., writes under date o1 
April 9th, 1897: 

‘*T am using Hyome for my infant 10 months 
old, and my little boy, and find it has done them 
great good. I do not want to be without it.” 








other proprietary article ever placed on the market. 


of $500,000 divided in shares of $100 each, full paid and non- 


assessable. 


The organization was effected in 1895 for the 


purpose of the manufacture and sale of Boorn’s Hyomet, the 
Australian Dry Air treatment (by Inhalation) of Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Hay Fever, Rose Colds, and all 
similar diseases of the respiratory organs. 

The sale of HYOMEI, it is conceded, has multiplied in 
greater proportion within a given time than the sales of any 


That 


Hyomet is an article of genuine merit is known to hundreds of 
readers of this paper, and to hundreds of thousands through- 
out the country who have derived lasting benefit from its use. 
That the proprietors have the utmost confidence in the efficacy 
of Hyomer is proven conclusively by the fact that each pur- 
chaser of Booru’s Hyome: Pocket Inhaler Outfit is protected 
by the Guarantee herewith shown. 

Scientifically, the mode of treatment receives the high- 





Guarantee: | I will refund the money 


o all persons purchasing 
Booth’s pocket saline Outfit anywhere in the 
United States, during 1897, who will say that 
Hyomei has done them no good, on condition 
that they apply direct to the head office, 23 East 


2oth Street New York 
ORS. vith 


City. (Signed) 








The management of the Company is in the hands of five 
directors, elected annually by the stockholders. 
Wyckoff, of Wyckoff, Saamans & Benedict, proprietors of 





Suir.ey, Mass., Feb. 20, 1897. 

Gentlemen: 

I presume you are prey momen of praise for 
the dest remedy on earth, HyomeEl, every day, 
but I wish to say to you that I have been troubled 
with Catarrh in very bad form for many years, 
and during the-past year have been attended by 
local physicians, also have bought all kinds of 
remedies, yet none of them have afforded me any 
relief. When in Springfield, Mass., last week, 
I purchased one of your Hyomei Pocket Inhal- 
ers. I have used it faithfully one week, and now 
I would scarcely know that I ever had such an 
affliction as Catarrh. $100 would not buy the 
little Inhaler if I could not get another, and I shail 
at every opportunity recommend it to all afflicted 
with catarrhal trouble in any wan 

Sincerely yours, . B. Sparrow. 

| Mr. Sparrow is of the firm A. B ‘Sparrow & Co., 
publisher of of Directories in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts. } 








est endorsment as the rational method of attacking the diseases 


for which it is intended. 


The rapid, steady growth of the business from its foun- 
dation—the great success it has already achieved as a com- 


mercial enterpris 





satisfactory 


earnings and large dividends for its stockholders. 


Mr. 


the Remington Standard Typewriter, is President. 


Of the stock offered at par there are 1o00shares at $100 
pér share, which will leave unsold in the Treasury of the 





3500 


regular practicing physicians in the 
United States endorse and prescribe 


HYOMEI. 








E. G. 





3048 Cases. 


April 17, 1897. 

Since October 22, 1896, we have bou, = 3048 

ackages of Hyome for the cure of Asthma, 

atarrh, Bronchitis, etc., and while we agree 

to refund the money to any dissatisfied custom- 

er, we have as yet not been asked to return 
one dollar. 

Tue Botton Druc Co., Brooklyn. 








Company 1000 shares, to be kept for the benefit of the stock- 
holders. 1000 shares only are offered at par. $25 per share is 
payable with the subscription, the balance to be paid on the 


allotment and issue of certificates. 


The right is reserved to 


reject applications, and to allot smaller amounts than those 


applied for. 


acknowledgment and careful attention. 


The subscription books will be opened on the morning of June 1st, 1897, and closed at 
noon on June 5th, 1897, at the office of 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th St., New York, 


to whom all applications should be addressed, and from whom further information may be 
obtained by intending subscribers, on application. 


Subscriptions by mail will receive prompt 
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ThatTired Feeling 


At this season is a signal of danger. Itis conclusive 
evidence of impure, impoverished blood, which may 
lead to serious illness. Purify, enrich and vitalize your 
blood at once with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and be well. 


Hood’s *2°33; 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 
Insist upon Hoop’s ; take no substitute. 





Hood’s Pills act easily, promptly and effect- 

ively. Especially adapted to the 
use cf delicate women and children. Cure sick head. 
ache, indigestion, biliousness. 25 cents. 


DOES YOUR LAMP SMOKE? 


Tue “ Marshall Process” Wick requires no trimming, 
——— of troleum oils is perfectly odorless ; the 
flame ~ no creeping tendency; makes the 
whites light : is a nea a on of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and lighting Fatpeom . 3S sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an ofl- 
heater wick cts We make wicks for all burners 
NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 

Jackson, founder of the Jack- 

son Sanatorium, Trial box 25c. 

Book with recipes FREE, 


ey N.Y, 5 ae The Perfect Health Food 


FARR A BiGYCLE 








Originated by Dr. James C, 









° $25. Clear- 
bY ing Sale. Shipped any- 
S = where on approval. 

4G) HS We will give a responsible agt. 

4j\ in each town free 

onpuiation is well known through- 

thecountry. Write at onee for our special offer 

i.C. MEAD C CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be inno or health main- 
tained 


The “ Ideal ”’ 


spring bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 
be the nearest to 
erfection of an 
ed made. It ‘ssoft 
and elastic »~d con- 














pa oh clean anety made, dunebie and light. No 
wood—no si for vermin. A booklet, “* Wide A wake 
Facts About Slee z 

ing. It tells all about the “Ideal” bed. 


FOSTER BROS., MPG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y 


GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
offee. ; Yo Teas please the 
lends. 

and flav 
adjacent cities free. 





y — are 
aiweye uniform in 7 ohe 

I deliver all orders in this an 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention 

Send for a list of choice Famil 


L. J CALLAN 


ue to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


LUXURY WITHOUT EXPENSE. 


Groceries. 








Hunt Saddles in eight Hy; 
padded tops, four with unpadded tops, will be furnished 
without additional cost by any reputable dealer on any 
97 wheel if the customer insists on having one of these 
—the most expensive saddles made. 
These saddles have a framework of toughest leather 
made, over which is a layer of firm felt covered Lt 
nt 


enic patterns, four with 


soft finish leather. The saddle yields at every po 
where pressure is exerted, yet as a whole is a firm and 
very comfortable seat. unt saddles have no rigid 
metal framework to torture the rider. 

Send for catalogue B1. 

Any style sent prepaid for $5.00. 


HUNT MFG, CO., Westboro, Mass. 


Gieneral U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 





Size 15 x 18 





Orders Promptly Filled. 
PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street New:York: 
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. BEST. INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH!! 





They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 









and health making 
are included in the 
making of HIRES 
Rootbeer. The prepa- 
ration of this great tem- 
perance drink is an event 
of importance ina million 
well regulated homes. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
is full of good health. 
Invigorating, appetiz- 
ing, satisfying. Put 
some up. to-day and 
have it ready to put 
down whenever you’re 
thirsty. 

Made only by The 
Charles E. Hires Co., 
Philadelphia, A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 


DEARNR.A.vEaD NOISES CURED. 

as help es 

as glasses helpeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers 

aera oe BSE Eee: Ne Yun fe besk co serene 

D) ¥, 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough for a 
a 1) N Quilt 4sq. yds,50c. Immense Pacx., with 

floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié's Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 


MONUMENTS 


’T buy marble or nite 
DON'T Ye Wer investicate” WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write for 
designs and information. Costs nothing to investi- 
Moss Growing. 


ate. 
Crumbling. 
N Cleaning. NO Cracking. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO, 
72-906 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


SARATOGA SPRINGS,N.Y. 
HEAD QUARTERS 


fer Ge Consrapetiens Home Missionary Meetings, held 
a) 
or — e and rooms 


_Address, W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 


























Opposite Grace Charch, 





The most centrally rocated hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at modera rices. Re- 
coney enlarged by a new and handsome dition that 
doub +5 3 furmer capacity. The new N 

one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Bestesten in the country. 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
{ [Government Beislogtanet: 


III. 


ADMISSION TO THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


BY GAILLARD HUNT. 


THERE are 79,203 offices in the Civil 
Service of the United States which are 
classified and filled by examination before 
the Civil Service Commission. Of these, 
19,745 are paid at a rate of less than $720 
a year; 18,179 at $1,000; 1,570 at $1,800; 
1,131 at $2,000 and less than $2,500; 510 
at $2,500 or more. Under the law ap- 
pointments must be apportioned among 
the States and Territories according to 
their population. Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
York, Vermont, Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia have received an excess of their 
proper allowance, and, as a consequence, 
their residents are not permitted to enter 
an examination, except for those special 
places which are open to the compctition 
of all. Residents of the other States 
stand upon an equal footing. Before any 
one is permitted to undergo the clerks’ 
examination he must satisfy the Commis- 
sion that he is over twenty years of age, is 
a citizen of the United States, is of good 
character, and is physically able to per- 
form the duties of a clerk. 

Inthe City Hall in Washington there 
is a large room which is used by the Civil 
Service Commission for the examinations 
for entrance to the Service which are not 
held in the different States. It is fitted 
with single desks and is similar to a large 
schoolroom. When examinations are in 
progress several examiners overlook the 
candidates and give out papers and an- 
swer questions. Each candidate, having 
completed his examination, signs his 
papers with a number, and-his name is 
concealed in a sealed envelop. The 
papers are marked as soon after the ex- 
amination as possible, and those passing 
at 70 per cent. or over on a scale of 100 
are notified that their names have been 
placed upon the eligible list. Those who 
received a smaller percentage have failed. 
The examiners when they make their 
ratings have no means of knowing whom 
they are marking, and thereis absolutely 
no favoritism. Altho many of the ex- 
aminations are conducted at Washington, 
most of the people examined there are 
from other parts of the country, and ex- 
aminationsare held at other points when- 
ever occasion requires, due notice always 
being given by advertisement, and all 
necessary information as to the place, 
hour and subjects being furnished upon 
application to the Commission. 

But after a person has passed an exam- 
ination and his name has been placed 
upon the list of those who are eligible for 
appointment, there is no certainty that it 
will ever be sent to the appointing power, 
or even if it gets that farthat he will ever 
receive anappointment. A vacancy aris- 
ing in a Department, the Civil Service 
Commission is called upon to send names 
from its register of ‘‘eligibles’” for ap- 
pointment, and it sends those of the 
three who have the highest rating. Any 
one of these may be chosen, or all three 
may be rejected, specific reasons of ob- 
jection being given. For example, the 
duties for which the clerk is desired may 
require fine penmanship, and none of the 
successful men may write a good 
hand, or it may require unusual ac- 
curacy of expression for official letter- 
writing, and the examination papers may 
reveal that this is a weak point on the 
part of the ‘‘eligibles.’’ If the Commis- 
sion decides that the objections stated 
are reasonable, three new names will be 
submitted, and a selection will be finally 
made. If the appointing officer knows the 
successful man it is merely a circum- 
stance. He is chosen-because he demon- 
strated, so far as an examination can do 

so, a fitness above others for the office he 
is to hold. But doing good work does not 
necessarily follow passing a good exami- 
nation, so the appointment.is made on 


probation for six months, and at the end | 


of that time it terminates, and is not 
made absolute, unless the clerk has dem- 
onstrated that he is well qualified for the 
service. That competitive examination 
is a good test of capacity is shown by the 
fact that it rarely happens that a pro- 
bationary appointment does not lead to 
an absolute appointment. 

It can be seen at once that entrance to 
the Service is difficult. Hundreds of peo- 
ple undergo the examinations, scores pass: 
them successfully, and the vacancies are 
very few. But all have had an equal 
chance, and the successful person may be 
white or black, man or woman, a Demo- 
crat, Republican, Populist or Mugwump, 
may belong to any religious sect, and 
these things play no part inthe marking 
of his papers, or in his receiving a com- 
mission. In order that there shall be un- 
fairness a deliberate effort must be made 
by the appointing power to evade the law, 
and it must be connived at by the Civil 
Service Commission. 

In spite of much real complaint based 
upon ignorance and much false ridicule 
coming from the enemies of good govern- 
ment, the truth remains that the exami- 
nations for admission to the Service, are, 
for the must part, easy. The questions 
are simple and practical, and the person 
who cannot answer them has simply not 
had sufficiént education to qualify him or 
her for performing the duties of a clerk. 
The examinations are especially adapted 
to persons of common-schocl education, 
and the statistics show that they pass 
better, as a rule, than college graduates 
do. 

But there are special examinations for 
places of higher grade which are diffi- 
cult. An examiner inthe Patent Office, 
for instance, must have a technical 
knowledge of mechanics, and a knowl- 
edge of the patent laws, or he cannot 
satisfactorily perform‘ the duties of his 
office. Examiners in the Pension Office, 
whose business it is to pass upon pension 
claims, must know the rules of evidence 
and the pension laws. A law clerk in 
the Department of Justice is useless un- 
less he isa lawyer. The chemists and 
analyzers in the Department of Agricul- 
ture must know chemistry and botany. 
The assistants in the Supervising Archi- 
tects’ office must be draftsmen, and soon, 
through hundreds of offices. The exam- 
inations to fill vacancies in them are of 
such a character that it is impossible for 
any one to pass who has not had what is 
termed a higher education. 

Admission to the Service being hedged 
about with so many safeguards to pre- 
vent favoritism, the main motive for 
wrong dismissal is gone, and, consequent- 
ly, there are few regulations on this 
point, and to all intents and purposes the 
head of a department may dismiss any 
one at will. This power is necessary, in 
order that discipline may be preserved; 
but whether it should be as unlimited as 
it now is may be doubted. It is seldom 
abused; but sometimes it is, and great 
hardship results. The abuses at this end 
of the Service could be corrected bya 
few simple rules, requiring that the rea- 
sons for contemplated dismissal should 
always be given in advance of action, and 
that every man should have an opportu- 
nity to meet any charges which might be 
brought against him. 


State DeparTMENT, WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Western Creamery Methods. 


BY C. M. HARGER. 





THE reaction on the prairies from the 
methods of agriculture that were so gen- 
erally affected in the days when the 
country was being developed is proving 
very marked. Its most manifest sign is 
the way in which the work of the States 
‘*back East’’ is studied, and the results 
are quoted to the people of the plains 
as indicating what can be done in the 
newer lands by the same course. For 
instance, the creameries of Vermont and 
New Hampshire are the texts for the 
investors in the same line of manufac- 
ture inthe West. In fact, it is the one 
thing that may be said to be booming 
on the prairies, All over the States of 
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Kansas and Nebraska and the Territory 
of Oklahoma is creamery talk. In the 
towns the men with money are speaking 
of it as an investment, while the farmers 
are considering if it does not promise a 
way out of the difficulties that have come 
from a varying rainfall. 

New methods are being used in the 
operation of the creameries of the West. 
In the beginning of this industry—and 
that time was not more than ten or 
twelve years ago—the co-operative sys- 
tem was almost the only one in which 
the farmers indulged. At that time 
the market, as it was for six years or 
more thereafter, was all out in the moun- 
tain region of Colorado. Then butter 
was worth forty cents a pound, and even 
as short a time ago as the beginning of 
the present decade the price in Central 
Kansas was only seven cents less. The 
formation of companies to operate the 
creameries was soonjaccomplished, and 
the co-operative concerns soon went 
out of business in most parts of the 
West owing to the disagreements aris- 
ing among the settlers. The cream- 
ery companies found out that they 
had a bonanza, and they developed 
it to the utmost. One company paid 
120 per cent. dividend on its capital 
stock annually for five years. This was 
bound to become noised about, and the 
result was the organization of new com- 
panies thick as the boom additions had 
been, almost. Allover the States of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, when it was seen that 
the series of bad crop years was to de- 
press the prices of land, and really did 
reduce the population, the new form of 
getting riches became very popular. 
The farmers saw in it the way to a per- 
manent prosperity that no vicissitudes of 
rain or drouth could affect. The result 
of this rush into the business was the 
lowering of the price of butter. The 
Colorado market was cut off because of 
the irrigation plants opening the lands 
of the Centennial State to settlement and 
agriculture. Butter which sold five years 
ago in central Kansas for forty cents is 
now worth twenty-three cents, and was 
last summer worth only nineteen—these 
prices being the retail figures. 

The farmers are, however, paid almost 
as much for their milk as: before, both 
because of the competition and because 
of the fact that they will not take the 
milk to market at a lower price than they 
can realize from the keeping of the 
calves and so saving the work of milking 
and its attendant'trouble. New methods 
to overcome this narrowing of the margin 
was necessary and have been put into 
operatior. One of the changes has been 
the adoption of the test system rather 
than the old system of buying all the milk 
at the same price per bulk. The testing 
of the milk is done by the creamery men, 
and this makes a good deal of complaint, 
it being charged frequently that they 
are not fair in their figures. 

The most interesting change in the 
creamery industry is in the combinations 
that are being formed to manage a large 
number of creamery stations from a cen- 
tral point and with the least possible 
number of employés. This is accom- 
plished by the making of one separator 
station serve for the caring for the milk 
of a dozen stations where nothing is done 
but to take the milk from the cream 
which is then sent to the central statiqn 
to be made into butter. These skimming 
Stations, as they are called, are usually 
built by the farmers in the vicinity and 
are aconvenience to themselves. With 
but one station at which the machinery is 
necessary the investors are able to make 
a large amount of butter at a small ex- 
pense.: Thus after the closest possible 
management they are able to secure a 
good profit from the business with a less 
price than formerly for the product. In 
addition, the railroads of Kansas are 
looking to these kinds of industries to 
build up the country along their lines and 
are aiding the creamerymen to put in a 
string of stations like those of the Ver- 
mont railways, the product of which 
shall be pooled. With all this brought 
to bear on the advancement of the busi- 
ness, the prairies are getting well sprins 














kled with the institutions, and the prices 
are going stilllower. It is the opinion 
of those well informed that if the present 
rate of increase in creameries in the 
West goes on, ten-cent butter will be one 
of the things of the near future. Itis in 
many respects a repetition of the booms 
that in other directions have gone over 
the West at various times. 

The matter of finding a market is 
troubling the creamerymen. The moun- 
tain region can no more buy all that they 
can make. Indeed, it is almost supply- 
ing itself. The next field is the South, 
and it isa large one. Altho there is the 
direct competition with the Elgin product 
to face, the Western butter is making 
progress. It is sent to Mexico and to all 
parts of Texas. In this the Oklahoma 
stations have the best chance, as they 
have the shortest haul and their freight 
rates are less. The time when the rail- 
roads will put on through refrigerator 
cars from the Kansas and Nebraska points 
to the Southern markets is not far off. 
It is, of course, only a matter of quanti- 
ty. 

A few months ago a poor boy with an 
eye to business started in Galveston, 
Tex., with his total assets a basket and a 
few pieces of ice. He filled the basket 
with Kansas creamery butter, attractively 
arranged and kept cool by the ice, and 
went from house to house selling it on 
commission. The average Southerner is 
not used to the best butter, as it is hard 
to make it in the warm climate and the 
expense of the New England famous 
brands kept them out of the market. He 
found that his wares were appreciated, 
and so much so, that-he already has a 
horse and a pretty cart; and when I[ saw 
him a few days ago he was making three 
dollars a day. 

The South and the export trade must 
keep up the prices forthe Westerncream- 
erymen, and even these may fail. In 
which case there may be expected a de- 
cline in the creamery boon, if it may be 
so called, that is attracting so much at- 
tention in the prairie States. 


ABILENE, Kan. 


Agricultural Notes. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Mr. Morron’s last report from the 
Department of Agriculture is the most 
significant ever made, and in its bear- 
ings of supreme importance. (1) He 
has done his best, unfortunately not with 
entire success, to get rid of the swindle 
of free seed distribution. The end of this 
fraud is, however, near. Farmers are 
learning that the Government is not a 
public cow to be milked without cost; but 
that we, the producers, have in one way 
or another to pay every dime spent or 
given away at Washington. (2) By stren- 
uous efforts foreign markets have been 
steadily opening for American products. 
The Chinese blunder of ‘‘ home markets 
for home products’ has mostly swamped 
us. We are now learning the necessity 
of enlarging our markets instead of sim- 
ply multiplying our products. (3) A plan 
is proposed for federalizing our agricul- 
tural colleges and our experimental sta- 
tion work. This is peculiarly needed for 
more reasons than one. It is necessary, 
in the first place, that successful investi- 
gations in one State be known as soon as 
possible everywhere, in order that some 
investigations may be carried on co- 
operatively. (4) Secretary Morton has 
done invaluable service in persistently 
presenting to the farmer the fact that he 
cannot get a remedy for all troubles in 
and by legislation. 


“The intelligent and practical farmer 
needs no aid from the Government; the im- 
provident, ignorant and indolent farmer de- 
serves none. Itis not the business of the 
Government to legislate in behalf of any 
class of citizens. Lawmakers cannot erase 
natural laws nor efface the operation of eco- 
nomical laws.” 

It used to be considered the best pos- 
sible thing fora poor person to get him 
a few acres of land and a little house. 
He was then expected to take care of 

himself, Our fathers did this when they 








came to America. All the pioneers west- 
ward in thelast century and the first of 
this asked only seed and land, with 
enough to live on for the first year till a 
harvest could be secured. What is the 
reason that the land is no longer held to 
be capable of furnishing a living for a 
family ? There are two reasons: (1) That 
our farmers have lost the knack of doing 
a vastly diversified number of things, and 
instinctively turn to factories for what 
they ought to make for themselves, from 
soap tocarpets. This requires a large 
outlay; and the farmer thinks, therefore, 
only of raising the cash. He has to turn 
his produce into money, and that into 
goods that he desires. (2) Education has 
been of such a sort that our boys and 
girls have learned how to do everything 
else better than to till the soil. The exper- 
iment of tilling vacant lots in our cities 
isaturn toward agricultural education. 
Let it be supplemented with practical 
teachers in all cases. The debt we owe 
Governor Pingree is beyond estimate. 


Personals. 


LEo XIII is going to send to Queen 
Victoria a superb sedia, or portable 
chair, much the sameas that in which 
the Pope is borne in state when he has 
to appear at great religious ceremonies. 
It is said that the form of gift was sug- 
gested by the necessity that might arise, 
should the Queen decide to enter St. 
Paul’s on Commemoration Day. 





....The head of the‘Chinese Imperial 
Treasury, Chang Yen Hoon, arrived in 
New York last week, on his way to Eng- 
land as Special Ambassador to the 
Queen’s Jubilee. He was accompanied 
by a retinue of young Chinese nobles 
who wore peacock feathers and enjoyed 
hugely riding about town in the car- 
riages. The Ambassador is progressive 
in his ideas, and when he was Minister 
here was the first Chinese to give a ball 
at his official residence in Washington. 
He enjoys the friendship of Li Hung- 
Chang who, he says, is enjoying more 
honors and power than ever before, and 
who never wearies of talking about this 
wonderful country and the consideration 
shown him by the American people. 


....The Rev. John McNeill, the Scotch 
Evangelist, who is now conducting large 
revival meetings in this city, is forty- 
three years old and the embodiment of 
Scotch manhood. His resonant -voice, 
bright eyes, uptilted nose, martial beard, 
brown, bristling hair and frank open 
face attract his audience irresistibly. 
His brogue is pronounced, but not unmu- 
sical or harsh, and his humor, which is 
never forced or out of harmony with his 
religious feeling, is a rare power. Mr. 
McNeill once had a parish in Scotland but 
when his wife died and Mr. Moddy urged 
him to enter evangelistic work he was 
only too glad to make the change. He 
has been remarkably successful in his 
work, and has traveled over all the world 
and has spoken before every kind of 
people. 


....The Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
of the Mexican Republic is Ignacio 
Mariscal. In a speech before the Senate 
a week or two ago, on the Belize treaty 
between his country and England he 
must have spoken well, for one of our 
Mexican exchanges is prompted to say: 

“In the clearness and conciseness of ex- 


pression he is singular and alone. In the 
simple language which he uses to convey 
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his thought is found the genius of the man; 
and in this marked simplicity lies his great- 
ness also. His sentences are so formed that 
one follows the other in logical and perfect 
sequence. His thoughts are expressed with 
such clearness that they flash upon his 
hearers like rays from the brightest gems— 
direct, startling, convincing. The depth 
and breadth of his reasoning suggest Ma- 
caulay. The skill with which he marshals 
his ideas recalls Victor Hugo. He is famil- 
iar with the subtilties of diplomacy, and is 
a master in their use. There is perhaps not 
his equal in statecraft on the American 
continent to-day. In brilliancy he is best 
illustrated by comparing him with Lord 
Beaconsfield.” 


....Demetrius N.” Botassi, the Consul- 
General of Greece at New York City, and 
the highest representative of Greece in 
this country, is a native of the island of 
Spezia. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Athens in 1860, and during the 
war came to this country in the consular 
service, where he has remained to this 
day. Mr. Botassi is an accomplished 
linguist, speaking, in addition to his own 
classic tongue, English, French, Italian, 
Spanish and German; and he has written 
in French a study of the origin of the 
Albanian race, which has now been trans- 
lated into Italian and Portuguese. He 
occasionally lectures on classical or polit- 
ical subjects, and contributes to the 
magazines and newspapers. Personally 
Mr. Botassi is very popular in the city, 
being a member of the Historical Society 
and of a number of the leading social 
clubs. During the presentcrisis at home 
he has been more than busy, and his 
services have been employed by almost all 
his countrymen here who sailed for home 
to fight the Turks. 


....Ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland 
are now quite at home in Princeton, and 
have already made themselves very pop- 
ular with their neighbors, both great and 
small, by various little acts of curtesy 
which they have been able to render. Mr. 
Cleveland occasionally talks politics with 
the Princeton professors, whom he meets 
at the club, where he has been posted for 
membership; but so far he has kept very 
quiet, and has not even begun to make 
his daily trips to New York. Thecollege 
boys seem to have appreciated the honor 
of having the Clevelands near by, and 
they have great respect for them. since 
there have been no noisy serenades or 
demonstrations. It seems, however, they 
could not entirely restrain their spirits, 
for one morning the ex-President awoke 
to find his yard filled with several bun- 
dred geese and ducks of all kinds, which 
had been borrowed from a duck farm just 
outside the town, where over 3,000 ducks 
are raised for the market. Even if Mr. 
Cleveland could not shoot those, he has 
had placed at his disposal a private 
pond near his house, that is well stocked 
with black bass, and itis said a fishing 
party is being now arranged. 





Your chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get; sent free. 


“Pearl top” or ‘ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 

® ‘*How to Disinfect,” 
“Sanitas”’ an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 

tious illness, sent free. 
Every one having the 


Book 
Free, = |<tects,tous onan = 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West 5sth St., New York City. 

















$1,000.00 in 147 Prizes 
1. 1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 140 of $5 each 


will be given July Ist, for recipes we accept for using our Pork and Beans, alone, 
lor in combination with other food 
must accompany every recipe. r 
™ ‘Bean Cookery,” free to all who answer this ad. 


is a delicious, satisfying dish for all occasions. 
Equally good, hot or cold. 
* grocers, or send 6c for sample can or postal card for free booklet. 


4. Van Camp Packing Co,,880 Kentucky Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A trade-mark cut from label of can 
Our cook book, 


roducts. 
mpetition closes May 3ist. 





Prepared with Tomato Sauce 


A meal in 
In three sizes—at leading 














Best To Be Had. 


“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the onl 
bl I would recommen 
I consider it_the safest and best to 
be had.” — (Re 
Minn, 


v.) W. P, Jac 


Ayer’s ony Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 





On theMarket 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 
ENGINE 

Still 

LEADS 


For all Dairy and 
No skilled engineer. No 





1 to 6 Horse Power. 
Farm work, or general use. 
extra insurance on account of oil fire. Adapted to ker- 
b= oll, wood or coal, as ordered. For catalogue ap- 
ply to 

Rochester Machine Tool Works, 
No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


, = that = 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy’”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists., 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. / 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 





Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 











One month.......... 25 | Six months.......... $x 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year......+++00 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber......++-e+eeeseeses $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.... 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber. . 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each 8 50 


Five years to one subscriber.... eaneoee 
Five subscribers one year each........++++ee00. 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our Cludding List. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly.. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New. York City. 






















































































































































as thé Driven Snow. 


Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








TEASED =) FR 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium 
and price list, etc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 











Is the Cycle Lamp for ’97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. be et ne) a power- 
ful, broad light, having a 3-inch op 

double fens. No lamp so cant y ie eitaned. 
Has removable top burner and reflector, re- 
movable and r ible oil pot. The only lamp 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 

to any part of the United States. 


Rigid Bracket, adjust- 
able to either Post or 
Fort. ; Balt and Socket 





5% INcHEs HIGH. 


New York. PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


—. FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 








A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Palestine, 
make for seit support and send to this Song A 
CARME SOAF FP. It is made from sweet 
olive oil sc BL erat in that country, and is an absolute- 
Wola oy soap for net and nursery, at moderate pric. 
druggists and grocers. 


Imported by A. K.lipstein & Ce., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


TaKE No SuBSTiTUTE For THE “EAGLE BRAND“ y 





THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUPERIORITY. 
“INFANT HEALTH seat FREE. newyonx Convensto Mix CO. N.Y. 
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great name 
protects the 


rider of a 
REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 300 West Soth Street. 
BROOKLYN “* 533 Fulton Street. 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





COLORADO SALT LAKE 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
PORTLAND DAKOTA Hor 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


ey 
PLEASURE =» MINNEAPOLIS 
OF THE DULUTH 
WEST AND ASHLAND 
NORTHWEST MARQUETTE 
LOW SUMMER TOURIST RATES 
VIA THE 


pb) NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
SPeciaLty Low Excursion Rates 
TO MILWAUKEE {7 gscountct eS 
TO ST. PAUL and { Bese ts 

MINNEAPOLIS | 339,73," ° =" 
TO SAN .FRANCISCO $2 2ocgount of 


Endeavor Convention July 7-12. 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 
SUPERBLY EQUIPPED 





Enquire of Ticket Agents or at Principal Offices: 


212 Clark St.. CHICAGO. 423 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
5 State St., BOSTON. 


Or address the Genera) Passengerand Ticket Agent 
at Chicago. 





Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


Embracing the district made famous by Tennyson's 
oe hig “‘ Farmer and Maud,” Dickens’ “‘ Home of 
pine «gee and Fepgotty. the Birth — of the 

'y founders of gland and inia, this 

early appeals to every American. Th ° ‘athedrals 
of Ely, , Lincoln, Peterborough, Norwich, York, and 

















Dur and Cam- 
AT MODERATE COST ? bridge Colleges. 
‘en 

If so, send 6 cents for stage a fall and get free at | (pos 63-= 
offices below the illustra ‘Semmes Homes.” te rt e) HOLIDAYS J Fotusely 

=e ives list of —, Ris. | and “e~y yO a  diae | B oseribin 

,in the Mount: 
of of Orange, Sullivan; Ulster and ‘Delaware Counties, N. | above dis- | IN ENGLAND. J tricts. IF 
on the main line and branches of the New York, | lustrated — 
Ontario & Western Railway, 2,000 feet above the se s FR: 9 oceee 
region of great beauty and absolute healthfulness Cath Route. 
New York: No. 2 Battery Place; 118, 165, iy stl, si, Live 





rpool and G: yw to London and Harwich Route 

to the Continent via Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, or 
West Brvo! ruoklyn : Antwerp. Rates and Information cheerfully furnished 

No. < Court 86, 890, Fulton St. 98 B: oar" > 267 t- | dD, 
rogday, 307 Man . H. J. KETCHAM, 


tan Av and “ a 
rr} ibLostiea eb” is — half-tone 
reproductions Ba Gen’l Agent Great Eastern Ry. of England, 
* HOMES.” can be ry) ye o yt 
Sai 362 Broapwaxy, NEw YorRK. 


Birt Coy eg So 
SUMMER HOMES 
IN VERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
op LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


a Summ 
an day's. fishin in this delightful n re. 
gion. Tickets good returning Tuesday, June J.C. 
“a al General Passenger Agt., 56 ao St., 
New York. 
A NEW illustrated book, describing this unequaled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST TA- 
BLE BOARD, Hn gage =. outdoor pleas- 
ures, fishing, ect rest. Climate and 


GOING TO TRAVEL? 
a unsu: S ices, from $5 per week up- 











New Tours,1897,toEurope | 


eee! New Routes. All Expenses Included. 
lass parties leave May and June; also Sum- 
mer Vacation Tours, All Routes. 


Programmes Post Free, Correspondence Invited. 
Steamship—Travel Tickets Everywhere — Railroads. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 


Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- 
plication to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS. W.CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A., 353 B’way, N.Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt, 








You'll feel better-— 












: look better— 


$100 
To ALL ALIKE. 
Hartford Bicycles, 
Next Best, 
$60, $55, $50, $45. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by mail 
for one 2-cent stamp. 








STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented nt Grand 
Pianos in Upright hay Iso for sale for cash or 
on instalmen hr assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, pright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
+ Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





BECAUSE they are THE BEST 


Buy MILLER Lamps 


They are Perfect (our Patents), will delight you, 
if you buy them. Don’t buy lamps before seeing 
THE MILLER. All styles, a thousand Beauti- 
ful and Cheap designs to select from. If dealers 
will not supply genuine MILLER Lamps, you 
can buy them at our store. 





EDWARD MILLER & CO,} Manufacturers, 
28 and 30 West Broadway, bet. Park Pl. & Barclay, N.Y. 


{= The Best Bicycle Lamp is Miller’s ’97. 








Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue,cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Beautiful Shell Comb. 
To introduce our new 1897 Shell 
Comb, sample sent for $1.00. La- 
dies have used our combs for 73 
years. Shell combs are more fash- 
ionable now than ever. Circulars 
free. 
PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 
No, 7. Providence, R. I. 


SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A.DOUGLAS SPRAYER. 


I rely a 
THE BEST PAY THE E E BES 
noble formation, ts 
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TRAVEL, 
NORTH a LLOYD. 


FAST E SE. ie. 
N. 
PLYMOUTH 0 RDON 5, Bae i: i a 


» May 25, 
i. 7, Mey ot 10 10 4.x. x | avec Tu, June 22, 10 a.m. 
Havel..Tu., June 8, 0a 


cnmmn gee PARIS, BE BEEMER. 


EW PA SENGER. RVICE. 
x Our HAMPTON, oppor. a AEE. 
Preaniee der 6: phatase a nh ‘une 8, noon. 


GIBRALTAR, N aims Sane * 





Werra....... May 22, 10 a.M. | Ems........ e 19, 10 A.M. 
Fulda, BRS. f-- F 39, 10 AM. Werra........d uly 3, 10 a.M. 
Kaiser..... une 12, 10 a.M. 


GELRIGHS is & CO. 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 
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